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Introduction 


I T IS FASCINATING to p^usc at the crossroads of the past and 
meditate on chediiTerem situations which might have developed 
had the decisions taken ata particular time been altered or reversed. 
In the long run ii was often the seemingly less important events 
that determined the course af subsequent history, perhaps many 
centuries later and perhaps in regions far removed from those in 
which the events themselves took shape. This has seldom been 
more true than in the case of the Seljnkid Turks. Although 
their empire endured for little more than two ceniuties, between 
A.D. 1071 and 1300, their influence on prcscnt>day politics is 
still apparent, for there Is Kason to believe that it was the 
Scljuks^ reputation for invincibility (based as it was on the 
series of great victories which they wrested from the Byzantines, 
the Crusading forces of Western Europe and the armies of the 
powerful Shalss of Kwarazm) that prompted ihe Mongols to 
attack KJevian Russia instead of concentrating on the invasion 
of l^crsia and Iraq, But for this, Russia, even if still partially 
subjected to the Mongol yoke, might nevertheless have been 
able to strengthen the ties which she had established with 
Western Europe, and in that event she might have assimilated 
something of the quickening spirit of the Renaissance, atid 
shared in Europe’s soda! and economic development. How 
different might recenc history have been, had events fallen out in 
this manner! 

Nor is this all. If history is a compound of chance and charac^ 
ter as Herodotus believed, then the Scljuks must be held respon-' 
siblcfor another event of major significance to Europe. Accords 
ing to tradition the Turkish tribe of Osman owed its first 
temtorlal possessions in Asia Minor to the gratitude of one of 
the Iasi of the Sdjukid suluns of Rum. It was from that small 
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Anstolian fix^diold that the Osmanlis were later to advance 
westward, to sweep victoriously over much of Europe, and to 
found in Constantinople an empire of worlds wide significance. 
What would have been the situation, one asks, had they not 
been granted a fief by the Seljuks? 

The momentous nature of these events did not, however, 
serve to perpetuate [he memory of the Seljuks of Asia Minor. 
Those historians of the nineteenth and early tss'cntieth centuries 
who Tcmcmbeted them at all were inclined to belittle them by 
denying them eiedit for any positive achievements other titan 
those of a military character, for these wtiten regarded the 
Seljuks as a group of semi^nomadte barbarians whose chief 
claim to notoriety rested on the havoc they caused in Asia 
Minor. Our generation has learnt that destruction is pan and 
parcel of all forms of warfare. The Seljuks were constantly 
involved in fighting, and the trail of devastation which marked 
each engagement bears testimony to their far^Bung territorial 
gains, (o [heir spectacular advances and periodic retreats, as wdi 
as to che sudden changes in their policy. At the same time it is 
now evident liiat a network of impressive roads, a magnificent 
series of vast caravanserais or rest^'houses, a number of splendid 
hospitals, seminaries and schools, and numerous mosques and 
mausolea were established as a result of their concern for the 
economic and spiritual needs of their people. 

The Seljuks were empire builders by insdnet, and fate willed 
it that their rise to power should coincide with an unusually 
exciting period in history. It was an age of great spiritual and 
intellectual advancement, of which the development of Benedict' 
dne monasdeism and the idea uuderlying the Crusades repre.' 
sent two facets: new economic and social systems were evolving; 
thought and learning were entering a fresh stage. The world 
seemed full of great men, and the Seljuks had a striking share 
of distinguished and able administrators, of inspired poets and 
profound mystics, of thoughtful philosophets and probing 
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sciendscs. Malik Shah, Sultan of the Crcat Seljuks of Fetsla, 
himself a writer of quality, had at his side as wise counsellor and 
loyal servant, ooe of die most eniightened statesmen of his day, 
the eminent Nizam al Mu Ik, Avicenna, Omar Khayyam, 
Firdausi and Saladin were but some of the great figures who 
dominated the scene in the East; in the West, spiritual leaders 
such as St Francis of Assisi and intellectuals such as Frederick IT 
Hohenstaufen hdped to establish the cultivated oudook—for 
Frederick, for all the truculence of his temper, yet remained ‘the 
Wonder of the World’. Betwixt East and West stretched 
Byzandum, with its wealth and power not yet decimated, its 
fnilipnnial culturc Still intact, the despoiling chivalry of Chris' 
tendom having failed to destroy the creative spirit of its people, 
even alter the drsastei of the conquest of Constanrinople in 
1204, Wats, it is true, were practically uninterrupted, and the 
Scljuks, like all Turks, were basically a warlike people. Yet 
they knew also how w make good use of the intervals of peace, 
and it is the story of their accomplishments and of the legacy 
which they left to their Ottoman followers that Is told in this 
book. 
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Note 


Prcsent^ay Turkish spelling has been adopted lor the names of 
all places which formed pait of the Seljukid Kingdom nf Rum 
as well as for those situated in Horasan and Central Asia. It 
has also been used Ibr the names of Seljukid and other Turkish 
notables and for the monument in the area, but Persian and 
Arabic names have been tratisLieratcd: thus the Seljukid 
sovereign's name is spelt Keyhtisrev^ whereas the Pcisiin hero’s 
is given as Key Khusraw. Exception has been made in the case 
of such words as shah, pasha, and the name Scljuk, which have 
been so widely used in English over so long a period that it has 
been thought better to retain their traditional spelling. In 
modern Turkish ^ should be pronounced a$ cb; c asJ; j as sh; 
6 and ii as in German, and the dodess i, as u in fur. 

An oblique stroke is used to separate two dates [e.g. 1077/78] 
where either of the two Chnstian years may correspond to a 
year of the Hegira. 
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List of St^nifcant Dates 


AD 


68^ The Ghti^z entered Transoxaiiia, 

The Ghuzz gained control of Ceniral Asia 
and penetrated to Samarkand* 

^2o-4q The Seljuks became converted to Islam. 

The Seljuks gained control of Horasan aind 
began to regard themselves as the champions 
of the Abbasid Caliphs. 

1 04^ Battle of Dandaiq an when the Setj uks defeated 
the Chaznavids. 

104 j Tugriil made Merv his capital and was recog^ 
nized as the Champion and Protector of the 
Caliph* his name bdng read in the Kutba. 

104^ The Seljuks raided Armenia for the fim time. 

lo^S Tugiiil crowned Sultan of the Easeem and 
Western worlds by the Abbasid Caliph In 
Baghdad. 

1^171 Battle ofManzikert when the Seljuks defeated 
die Byzantines. 

lojjjjS Suleyman became Governor of Rum* 

ioj8 Suleyman proclaimed himself sovereign and 
chose Nicaca for hjs capital* 

1086 Suleyman declared himselT independent of the 
Great Seljuks. 

1134 Konya became the capital of Rum. 

Battle of Kuzadag when the Mongols defeated 
the Seljuks* 
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The Seljuktd Dymsties 


Ancestors of the Seljuh 

T U QU Q = TimiJiyalik= P aigh u—Yabghu- 
SeLjUK his son; dkd at the age of 107. 
IsRAiL—Paighn Arslan, his elder son, and 
Mikail, 1 younger son. 

TltCRtJL 5EC,^ag;n Beg, Ibrahim ibn Inal, 
sam of MikaiL <^agn Beg died in to6i. 


The Great Seljtths of Perskj 137 

roj7-jfldj RuKrJUODiN Abu Tal[B TiiGROt- 

Adueddih Abd Sa^a Alp Arslan. 
\< yj2 - to92 Celaleodin Abul Path Malik 
Shah, 

Nasireddin Mahmut Barciyaruk. 
10 ^ 4-1104 Ruknuddin Abul Muzafpar- 

Malik Shah II and Giyaseddik 
Abul Sa^a Muhammad. 

1117-1157 MtJizEDDiH Abul Marit Sencer. 


The Seljuks of Syria 

l -ity'5 Tutuj brother of Malik Shah of Persia. 
101515-11 ij Rid WAN his son, reigned in Aleppo. 
1095-1105 Dukak son of Tutuj, reigned in Damascus. 

Alp Arslan and Sultan Shah, sons of 
Ridwan, reigned for a short time as vassals of 
Lulu Shah. Their heirs have no bearing on 
the subject of diis book. 
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The Seljuh of Iraq 


1154 -JJ 5 J 

ilS 9 -n 7 S 


Mahmut procl^med ruler by Scuccr. 

Malik Shah and Muhammad sons of 
Mahmut> 

SuL£YMAN thdt brother. 

Arslak cheii unde. 

Tti'GEt^L son of Aislan, kst sultan of Iraq, 
killed by a coofedeiate of the Shah of 
Kwaiazm. 


The Seljuki of Rum^ lojj to about ijoS 

S -1064 Kutulmuj probably the sod of Israil Aislan 
Yabghu; killed fighting near Rey (now the 
icndciing ‘Kutlinu;’ Is sometimes prddied). 
iojj-to 86 SttLEYMAN hi$ son; killed 01 committed 
suicide at his defeat by Tutu| of Syria. 


Interregnum 


1092-1107 


1J07-1116 

iji 6 -ii $6 

tj^ 6 -ii 88 


Davud or Mahmud Kili^arslan 1 
Sulcyman^s son; died by drowning. Accord'' 
ing to Sane, he married Isabella, a sister of 
Raymond St Egidici; he was also married to 
the daughter of the Emir Tzakas of Smyrna. 

Melik Shah brother of Kdi^aislan 1 . 

Rukhuddin Mesud I son of Kili^arslan 1. 

IzzEDDiN KiLiq;ARSLAH 11 sonofMcsud 1; 
in 1188 he divided lus kingdom between his 
eleven sons, and perhaps also his daughter. 
He died in iipa in the house of his youngest 
and favourite son, and eventual successor. 
In his lifetime Ankara was for a rime ruled 
by his brother Shahanshah. 


The Division of Ram betu/een fOhiarsIans Eleven Sons 


1 

2 


3 

■? 


5 

€ 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 


11 ^ 2 - 11^6 

tl^‘- 120 jlo^ 


1204- I 
1204-1210 


KCthudehm Melik Shah in Sivas and 
Ak$aiay. 

Roknuddin SULEYMAN Shah father of 
Izzeddin Kilifarslan III, in Tokai and the 
bnds exiending towards the Black Sea. 

Muhuddin Mesqd Shah in Ankara, 
^agH and Eskijehirj hi's Ankara coins are 
dated to laoo and 120a. 

NUheddin Mahmut Soltan Shah in 
Kayseri, though k would seem that at one 
period the old sultan had given this town to 
his daughter. 

MtiGisEUDiN TUgrUl Shah father ot 
Ruknuddin^ihanshah and of Ismct Haiun, 
in Elbisian. 

M(}is£ddin Kaiser Shah in Malacya, 

Nasreddin BAaciYARt3K in Niksar and 
Koyluhisar. 

NizamOddin Argun Shah in Amasya. 

Sencer Shah in Eregli, 

Arslan Shah in Nigde. 

ClVASEDDlN Keyhusrev I father of Key.- 
klvus I, Keykiibad I and Cclalcddin in 
Keyfciidun, Uluburlu, Konya and Kutahya, 

GiyaSEDDIN KeyhUsrev I youngest son ol 
Kih^arsUn IL 

Ruknuddjn Suleyman Shah his brother; 
died suddenly five days after killing his 
brother Muhuddin Mesud Shah of Ankara. 

IZZEDDIN KlLl^ARSLAN HI SOO of Ruk/- 
nuddlii Suleyman Shah. 

Giyaseddin Keyhusrev I resumes 
power. 





i 2 tajil-l 2 l§ IZZEDDIN KeykAvusI sotiof Kcyhijsrev I, 
died of consumption. 

121 ^- 13^6 Alaeddin Keykubad I brother of 
Keykavus I, died by poison^ probably ad' 
ministered at die wish of his son. Key' 
hiisrev II. 

i 3 ^ 6 - i 2^6 Giyaseddin KeyhDsrev II maiiled Erst 
(123a) the daughter of the EyyuHte Prince 
of Aleppo, then Russudana, daughter of 
Queen Tamara of Georgia. Among his 
children were Keykavus II, Felckcddin, 
Kih^aislan IV and Keykubad II. 


The Tmnwir&U comstm^ of Keyhusrev iVs Three Sam 


1246-1 38 }t 


1246-1264 


1246-13^ j 
1264-1283 


IzzEDDiN Keykavus II first ruled with his 
brothen, then singly over lenitory lyit^ west 
of the Halys. His children included Melik 
Konstantin, who became a Christian, 
Kih^arslan and Mesud, who accompanied 
his father to the C ri m ea. 

Ruknuddin Kili^aeslan IV faiher of 
Keyhiisrev III and ofHuand Hatun; ruled 
first with his brodiers, then over territory 
lying cast of the Halys. Died by murder at 
Akjehir. 

Alaeddin Keykusad II died during a 
mission to the Mongol Court. 

Giyaseddin KeyhOsrev III son of Kih' 
faislan IV, brought to the throne at the age 
of three by the Pervane Siilcyman Muin ed 
din; murdered ai Etzincan by order of the 
Mongol IIkhan Ahmet. 
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The Mamluks entered Kofiya in i2jy 

12 $^-]30 GiyasEODIN Mesud II son of hzeddin 
Kcyk&vus II, reigned over lands lying east of 
die Halys in succession to his nephew, Kcy^ 
hiisrev Ill. 

Alaeddin KeVKfi&AD ni sonof Faremurz 
and cousin of Mesud II, reigned over lands 
lying west of the Halys. but his sovereignty 
was contested by Mesud 111, son of Mesud 

II, each of the former deposing the other till 
Keyku bad’s death 

when 

? -ijoS GlYA 5 EDDir<t, Kcykubad Ill’s son, and Mesud 

III, contested the throne tiU Mesud's murder 
by the Mongols. 

CiYASEDDiN disappears without leaving a 
trace and the dynasty ends, though a ceputed 
son of Mesud II, 

Gazi CeleBI, may have continued to rule 
&r a time at Kastamonu and Sinop. 


The Beyhhs which spratig up in Asia Minor 
after the Colhpse of the Seljtfhid Sultanate of Rum 


n 1292-2406 

e, ? -13J3 
c. 1335-1381 

C, 1299- i 

e, 1503-1429 
c. 1300-1426 


AydiN of Bilge, Ayasuluk, Tire and Izmir. 
QandaK of Kastamonu, Sinop and Saftan.' 
bolu. 

DVlgadir of Mara|, Aniep and Antalya. 
ErTENA of Kayseri, Tokat, Sivasand Zile. 
EcreF of Beyjchir. 

CermIYAN of Kutahya, Ladik, Manisa and 
fialikcsir. 

Hamid of Egirdir, Isparta and Antalya. 
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c ISFENDIYAR of Smop! and Cinkin. 

f. 12 ^ 6 - 14 $^ K ARAMANofNigdcpLadJc;, Laranda(Kara.' 

man), Ermenek, Mut, Aksaray, Sivrihisai 
and Konya. 

c. i$8o-i42$1 Mente|E of Aydm and Sultanliisai. 

? “ J Ramaean of Adai^ and Tarsus, 

1 . 1 ^ 06 -} 41 & Saruhan of Mani'sa, Foja, Saruhan, Gordes 
and Dcmlrce, 

LateijihttfftUTy The Osman Lis of Eskijehir, Iznik, Bursa 
enwafit and, u Itlmatcly, the whole of Byzantiu m and 

the countries which came to comprise the 
Ottoman Empire. 
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The Background 

Morths «f needed ere, by earxh ard waiet fed, the cernon seed 
Can provide the maityr's shrond or clothe the fair in raiment £nc; 

Days ait needed ere a handful of wool tom back of ihetp 
Can provide the a»'t halier or the hermic’i gabardine. 

Lives are needed ere by Nature's kindly fostering, the child 
Can become a fam mu poet or a scholai ripe and fine. 

From the DiVeri if Smut. Sultan Sencer's period. 

Translated by £. C. Browne. 

T hough our concern Is with tlie Seljuks of Rum. 

that is , of Eastern Rome—to use the name by which iheii 
contemporaries knew them—'when they established themselves 
in Asia Minor after their victory over the Byzantines in loyr at 
the battle of Manzikeit, it is necessary to begin their story a good 
deal &rther to the east and at a much earlier date. In the 7th 
century they were one of twwtydour Cbuzz tribes into which, 
according to the loth/cemury Persian geographer Mahmud 
Kashgaii. the Turkish nomads who lived on the borders of 
AJghanistan were tlien divided. Some scholars tend to identify 
these Chuzz with the Hiung^nu. who as far back as izoo R.C. 
had plundered China's western provinces; or with their suc^ 
cessors the Hunnu, who were routed by the Chinese in the year 
A,D. 215, when they fled westward and overran Europe as the 
Huns.* Those of the Ghuzz who remained tn Asia muldpEcd 
and prospered. At the time of the Arab invasion, ihar is to say 
early in the 8th century, they became known as Turks. Apart 
from the god Umay whom, like the Shamans of a much later 
date, they revered as the protector of their children, the Turks 
w'orshipped the elements; but their sense of nationhood was 
even then so keen ch^ the Orkhon inscriptions, the earliest 
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^vrittcn rtcords associated with them, frequently refer to 'the 
Turkish sky’, 'the Turkish earth and water' and so forth. 

Tlic 5eljuks entered Transoxiana witii some of the other 
Ghuzz tribes in the year A.D. 689, and by 711 they had gained 
control of western Central Asia and penetrated to Samarkand. 
Though some of them then adopted semi^sedentary occupa^ 
dons, all continued to live in tents, and they developed the 
habit of concentrating in and around Samarkand in the sum^' 
mcr months and moving to Suhara for the winter. By the loth 
century dicy had become the most vital of the Chuzz tribes 
settled on the lower jaxattes. 

SELJUK The Scljuks claimed to be of royal descent, tracing their 
ancestry back to Seljuk who, according to the Tank Giizidi 
or Hittary of Muftauji,* belonged to the Kabak tribe of the 
princely bouse of Aftasiab. Many legends are associated with 
Seljuk’s name. One of these tells of his encounter in single 
combat with the khan of the powerful Jewish Khazats,^ but 
the iTth^centuty historian ibn al Athir ascribes this combat 
instead to Tuquq—also knowm as Timnryalik or 'Iron Bow' 
—whom he identifies as Sdjuk’s father. Whilst contemporary 
scholars discount this story, al Athir regards Tuquq as the 
true founder of the dynasty, partly because he was also called 
Paigbu, a name which Dunlop* defines as a corruption of the 
tide' Yah^bu, According to ibn Habreus, another early Islamic 
historian, Tuquq began his career in the army of the khan of 
the Jewish Khazats, the two peoples having been connected by 
trade for already quite some rime.* He rose to the rank of com^ 
mander, but died while still a young man, when his son Seljuk 
was scarcely more than an infant. The Khazar ruler took pity 
on dre orphaned prince and, placing him under his personal 
protection, he arranged for the boy to become a member of his 
household, and to be educated at his court. The young prince 
does not appear to have been grateful for these benefits, for the 
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Khan's wife overheard him speaking disrespectfully of his pro-' 
lector. Angered by Seljuk’s words, the Queen complained to 
her husband, who cemented himself with banisliing the offenv 
der from his kingdom. Seljuk Teturned to Ids own people to 
find tliat fighdng had broken out between their Inniin suzer/ 
ains, the Samanids/ and the Turkish tribe of the Karakbanid. 

Quick to take advantage of the trouble, he led hk people into 
Djand, which was still under Samanid control, and refused to 
withdraw till his tribe had been freed from paying tlic Samanids 
a tribute which Seljuk believed to have been unjustly imposed 
upon them. He died at Djand at the age of 107. 

Seljuk's lour sons and successors., Mikail, Yunus, Musa and itEUCtoN 

brail, strengthened their hold on Buhara and Samarkand. The 

choice of Jewish names for two of these princes seems to con^ 

firm Dunlop's suggestion’ that Seljuk, together with some of 

his couniers, may well have followed the Khazats who had 

befriended his farha in becoming converts to Judaism; but 

some Russian scholars regard it as an indication that the Seljuks 

liad adopted Christianity as their religion, Tlie question is a 

difiicult one to resolve, largely because the Ghuzz as a whole 

had become the prey of missionaries of various sons from a 

very early date. The Buddhists had been the first to enter the 

field, penetrating into Central Asia from India in the jrd 

century a.d., when they began by using the Hindu alphabet 

for their texts, but soon abandoned it for the Soghdian or early 

Persian. The Manicheans were the next to reach the Chuzz, 

and die Christians followed soon after. It is probable that each 

of these made converts among various sections of the nomadic 

population, but the Christians never acquired great influence 

among them, and even the BuddhUt ascendancy proved shorts 

lived, ceding to the Sasanian which, in its turn, was replaced 

in the 7th and 8th centuries by that of the Arab tiadets, who 

were entering Central Asia in everdncicasing numbers widi 
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the object of teaching China. Though ihdr presence in Central 
Asia put a tcim to Peidan predominancCt they were not at fiist 
able to affect the religious outlook of the Ghuzz, the majority 
of whom appear to have been Shamans.® Nevertheless, the 
regular Increase in their number gradually began to make itself 
felt, and by the middle of the 9tb century the larger cities of the 
Oxus had to provide mosques for the Arab community. The 
Chuzz thus developed an awareness of Islam, and, by die end 
of the lotb century, probably some time between gao and 960, 
the Scljuks had become ardent converts of Muhammad. 

ISitAiL Israil was to prove a great general and leader of men. In looj 
he went to the assistance of the Samanids who were once more 
at war with the Karakhanid; he emerged &om the conflict with 
the light to use certain grazing grounds situated in Horasan, 
dial is to say in Samanid territory. The arrangement was con.' 
doned by Mahmud of Ghazna, though by 1025 the latter 
had become so apprehensive of the Scljuks that he decided to 
enter Israil’s tciiitory, hoping that a display of strength might 
curb the rising tide of Scljukid imperialism. His forebodings 
increased on hearing brail say that he could summon a hun/ 
died thousand men to arms merely by sending an arrow from 
his quiver round his people, and that he could double the 
number if he sent his bow,® Mahmud accepted the remark at 
its lace value, but be refused to follow the advice of his couiv 
sellers that he should amputate the thumbs of all male Scljuks so 
that none of them should be able to draw a bow. Instead, he 
contented himself with admonishing the Scljuks and taking 
one of brail's brothers back to Chazna, where he imprisoned 
him in bis great fortress of Kalanjar, It may have been this 
that decided brail to cross the Oxus and invade Cbaznavid 
tcntiory. 

The combatants were not so very unequally matdied, so that 
although the Ghaznavids eventually succeeded in stemming 
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the nomads* advance, capturing both Israil and one of his sons, 
the peace proved no more than a respite. The enmity of the 
Seljuks was a^ravated by the Sanunid Shah’s decision to 
withdraw the grazing concessions which his predecessor had 
granted to die Seljuks, a measure which strengthened the 
nomads’ determination to acquire sovereign powers for them^ 
selves. 

The Icaduship of the tribe passed to Israil's brother Mikail, mlkaiL 

who established himself in Buhara. In 1029 he and his three 

sons, Tugriil Beg, meaning ‘The Falcon/ Oaud Beg, who later 

adopted the name of ^agn Beg, and Ibrahim ibn Inal, found 

an excuse for again atucking the Chaznavids in the murder of 

Yusuf, a grandson ofSeljuk, who had been in command of a 

Turkish unit of the Chaznavid army. Before setting out on the 

campaign Tiigriil ventured to write to the Caliph to give him 

his version of the quarrel, to pledge his loyalty and to ask iti 

return for the Caliph’s approval of his action, Mikail may have 

been killed in the fighting which followed, for in lojo only 

his sons were in command of the army. They managed to 

inflict severe losses on their enemy and the peace which was 

agreed upon in 1034 gave the Seljuks control over the whole of 

Horasan, Tiigriil and Daud proclaimed themselves the sup^ 

porters of the Abbasid Caliphs and, in the following year, both 

were Invested with the governorship of Dildstan, Naza and 

Farawa, both receiving the doublc-'peakcd caps, rich robes and 

great standards which, according to Persian custom, constU 

tuicd their badges of office, as w'cll as the gift of caparisoned 

horses and gold belts, together with thirty pieces of cloth, 

prescribed by Turkish custom. 

It was at about this time that Israil's son reappeared in Buhara, tucrUl 
having escaped from Chazna after seven years of captivity . His 
return and the news of Israil's death served as an excuse for yet 
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ajiothet Seljukid attack on Ghazna. Once again TQgriil and 
his brothers commanded (heir armies, whilst the Chaznavids 
were led by Mahmud's hdi, Mesud, In 1040 their quarrel was 
finally settled in the battle fought at Dandarqan, near Mcrv, 
when victory again fell to die Seljuks. This time it was con^ 
elusive and the Ghaznavids were forced to abandon all their 
western tetritoty, and to withdraw behind die walls of Ghazna. 
The Seljuks were left secure in Horasan, whilst in Ghazna, 
with his spirit broken by his ddirat, Mesud laid aside liis sword 
and immersed liimself in music and wine. Bands of fierce 
Turcomans took advantage of the Chaznavid collapse to move 
westward and to begin their gradual but sustained infiltration 
into the eastern provinces ofByzatidum, where they proceeded 
to roam at will, terrifying the senkd population of the area, 
The victory of Dandarqan was the first in a long series of 
triumphs which was ultimately to carry the Seljuks right across 
Persia and Iraq into Syria and Asia Minor. Tiigriil realized 
that it had placed the whole of Persia within his grasp. By 
1041 he had consolidated his hold on Tabaristan and moved 
his capital to Mcrv. He then penetrated into India, establishing 
liis headquarters at Nishapur, to proclaim himself the Ptoteaor 
of the Abbasid Caliph; in return, that prelate recognized 
Tilgrurs assumption of sovereign powers by reading his name 
in the Kutba or official prayer recited in the Great Mosque at 
Baghdad on Fridays and on state occasions, giving it prece^ 
dence over that of the city’s Buyid suzerain, al M alik 
TUgriil considered that the time had now come for him and 
his brothers to separate, and whilst (^agri set out to conquer the 
Muslim lands lying to the east of the Tigris, Tiigtiil sent 
Ibrahim against Ramadan and the JebeL Both prospered, but 
Ibrahim more so than Qaga. for he managed to establish him^ 
self so securely in the nonh^esCErn area of Persia that in 1045 
he was able, with the help of Ghuzz reinforcements, to press 
forward into Armenian territo^. His advance rook the form of 
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a quick succession of briliiandy cxinducted raids directed 
against Manzikett^ Erzurum and Trebizond, but the spcctacu^ 
lar nature of these achievements roused the jealousy which is 
never dormant for long in a nomad’s envious and suspicious 
mind. Inevitably, Tugrul began to doubt his brother's loyalty 
and Ibralnm became aware of these misgivings. Fearing for his 
life he found it e^epedient ro cede Hamadan to his elder brother 
and suzerain lord^ but die transaction left him angry and resents 
fuL Henceforth hatred smouldered bitterly within ibrahim. 

As ruler of the whole of northi'casterii Persia and much of 
Azerbaidzhan, Tugriil decided once again to move hk capital^ 
setting it up this time in the delightful town of Rej^ where his 
favourite nephew Alp Arslan, the Liofij a son of his beloved 
brother (^agri^ remained with him* In accordance with the 
old Ghuzz custom he established certain of his male rebtives as 
local governors, investing them with the powers of semi^ 
independent vassals, and since he himself remained acutely 
conscious of Ins responsibilities as die Caliph's champion, 
he never allowed them to forget this duty to ilicir spiritual chief 
ThuSp when the W'eak and incffccruaj Caliph al Qu’aim per^ 
mitted himself to become the pawn of die Turk Bajasir^ the 
representadve of al Maiik^ the last Buyid ruler of Fars, Tugr ul 
felt obliged to intervene* In 10$5 he set our at the head of his 
army for Baghdad, determined to secure the Caljph’s indepen^ 
dcnce. Once again fortune favoured him; Baghdad quickly 
capitulated^ and although Tiigrul took advantage of his success 
to assume the temporal powers which had been vtsced in the 
Abbasids* but w^hich the Buyids had seized from them, he did 
nevertheless faithfully restore to the Caliph much of Ms former 
prestige by reinvesting him with the powers of supreme spiritual 
ruler of Islam, allowing Mm to retain in that capacity the 
services of a vizirJ^ In mum, in the year 105S, the Cahpli 
heaped imperial honours on Ms valiant protector, placing a 
sumptuous robe on Tiigriirs shoulders* seating him on a 
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mignlficcnr chronc and proclaiming him Sovereign of the East 
* atid West- This cordialitjr wa5 reinforced soon after by the 

Caliph’s mamagetoTiigrtils niece, ArslanHatunKhadija, a 
sistCT of Alp Arslan. The ceremony was celebrated in Baghdad 
with great spIendouTi In io6j, when aged about seventy, 
Tugral died in Rey of a haemorrhage, on the eve of his own 
maniage to the Caliph^s daughter^ 

ALP Alp ArsUn had served Tiigriil loyally and he might well 

ARSLAN have been ready to do likewise for his brother Suleyman, the 

I063^r07a rightful heir, had not Kutulmuj, a son of Israil, set out to 
contest the crown. Alp Arslan took up arms a gamyt the 
clamant. Their troops me: in baide at Damgan, In the course 
of the Eghdng Kuiulmu} fell from his horse and, in doing so, 
tractured his skull and died on die spot. Alp Arslan lost no 
time in assuming the crown. He was to prove worthy of his 
throne. :^th his appearance and his character Etted him for 
the role of sovereign; he was extremely ull, yet he added to the 
impn^sjon created by his ^eat height by wearing an immensely 
mgh hat, and he grew his moustache so long that, when out 
untitig, he was obliged to knot its ends behind his head that 
they sliould not interfere with his aim. His strength was as 
peat as his aim was yet his valour exceeded both. Indeed^ 
he was as noble and brave in his conduct as he was magniEcent 
m appearance. Austere in his way of life, unspoilt in his taste 
an sincere in his behaviour, he was by nature extremely 
chivalrous. He gencraUy treated his enemies with courtesy; he 
was generous, often disttibuting large sums of money among 
the poor and showing himself ready to relieve disttess by money 
grtrs or grant of pe^dns. On the other band he did not always 
succeed in i^tcdng his hot temper, and when his feelings 
were deeply involved could act as harshly as his uncle Tiigriil. 

Alp Anlan was also an exccUem judge of men, and chose 
Jus advisers wisely. He had a natural respect for learning, and 
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to thosr of tht Gr^ai Sdjah of Persia. 

this was fostered in him by his rcmarkiblc vizirp the Niiain al 
Mulk* Under the btter^s guidance Alp Arslan came to delight 
in the company of scholars and artistSp hut his greatest pleasure 
lay in listening to the talcs of chi¥alry of the heroes of Persia s 
past. These provided him with inspiration for his own conduct, 
spurring him to perform acts of daring which were in thdr turn 
immortalized by the poets gathered at his court. With rheir aid 
no less than by virtue of his own personalityp lus achievements 
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as 3 . ruler, a nuh'tary comuiinder and a patron of thf aits set a 
standard which subset^uent Seljukid rulers strove to equal. Not 
all of them were able to achieve such a success in all three 
capacities, but Alaeddin Keykubad I of Rum came the closest 
to doing so. 

Alp Arslan established his reputation as a milirary com.- 
mander by capturing Herat within a year of assuming power. 
In the course of another twelve months he had conquered 
Djand, where his great/grandfather Sdjuk had been buried, 
had restored order in the unsettled districts of Fars and Kirnian, 
retaken the holy cidcs of Mecca and Medina from the Fatiniids, 
and captured Aleppo, The marriage of bis son Mahk to a 
Ghaznavid princess helped to pacify his eastern and southern 
boundaries. Thus, though bis kingdom stretched from the 
fronticts of Afghanistan to those of Fatimj'd Rgypt, only his 
western boundaries temamed unsecured. These now abutted 
in the south.«cast on to the iniliury zone which the Byzantines 
had been obliged to establish on a line running from Antioch 
to Malatya in order to prevent the Arabs &om infiltrating into 
the Empire. 

Muslim encroachments in that area had begun to assuine 
dangerous proportions when Tiigrul's military lefomu, intro' 
duced with a view to controlling the Turcomans, led these 
turbulent nomads to flee the Seljukid empire in cverdncieasing 
numbers and to seek new pasturc'Iands in eastern Byzantium. 

It was as mueJi to pevent any funher infiltration of the nomads 
as to safeguard himself from the Seljuks that the Emperor 
Basil n (97^-1025) wished to gain control over Armenia, to 
turn it into a defence zone of Byzantium similar to that which 
already existed to the south-east. 

Yet despite the measures taken in the southyeastern zone, 
the Islamic element within die Byzantine border continued to 
be strerigthened by the constant inHux into the protected area 
of militant Muslims and marauding Turks, whose joint 
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flccivlde$ made it ever more tiifRcuIt for the Greeks to maintain 
communications, to sa%uard the towm in chat area and to 
keep the rural population reasonably prosperous and contented. 

Some of the Muslims even managed to establish themselves in 
certain distiicis as wellnigh autocratic princelings, and it was 
this as much as anything which finally made the Emperor 
decide, in about the year looo, to try to persuade the Georgian 
and Armenian sovereigns to cede tbeit tetTiiorics to him. The 
Georgian Curopolate David eventually agreed to hand over 
Iberia^* and, in 1020, the Empctoc ventured to approach the 
King of Armenia widt a similar request. Negotiations between 
them dragged on for two years, but eventually the King became 
convinced of the seriousness of the Seljukid chreai and agreed 
to relinquish his kingdom in exchange for a new fief situated 
in the Taurus, which was to have Sebasic (Sivas) as its 
capital.^* 

The Emperor would perhaps have been wiser had he allowed 
Armenia to remain responsible for its own security, for the 
Greek militaiy machine was in such a parlous state, as a result 
of the stringent economy measures taken by his predecessor, 
that he was In no position to safeguard Byzantium's existing 
Eontieis, let alone any addition to them. Tiigriil discovered 
Byzantium's weak spot in ro45 when a Seljukid assault pene/' 
traicd to the shores of Lake Van and to Kars. In 1047 tlte 
Byzantines were only Just able to hold a second Seljukid atuck, 
aimed this time at Eczurum. In the following year the Seljuks 
renewed their offensive, breaching diat town’s defences and 
plundering the Inhabitants. In 1049 they pillaged Ani; in 
105] they once again attacked Kars; in 1056 they sacked 
Melitcne, and in 1059 they even made a rapid incutsion into 
Sebasic, 

Although these assaults took the form of raids rather than ot 
planned campaigns, they were nevenheless highly organized 
and soldierly affairs. The men concerned in them were sent to 
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3 . prearranged mecting^pomt where they were divided into four 
groups of equal strength and drawn up in a square formation 
to face the four points of the compass. Then each section ad^ 
vanced to another predetermined point, where each again 
divided, this time into three units of equal size, when the entire 
force swept forward simultaneously, spreading out in a fan-' 
like formation to loot and destroy everything in its path uil the 
target had been reached. Finally, all rapidly withdrew with 
their booty, rcaisetnbling in accordance with the method they 
had used for tlieir advance. 

Though Alp Arslan was primarily concerned with the con^- 
quest of Herat, he in his turn crossed the Araxes in iot;4 in 
order to attack Atu, tlie capital of the last independent emir of 
Kars, in the hope of thereby detening the Byzandnes torn con.» 
eluding an alliance with his arch/cnemies the Fatimids. Aftct 
inflicting hcas^ damage on the town the Scljuks swung south 
to pillage Andocli and Edcssa (Uifa), bur in the following year 
Alp Arslan resumed his incursions into Asia Minor. In 1067 
he stormed Caesaraca (Kayseri), defeating the Byzantine 
aiDues at Levitane and Sebaste. Thus encouraged, in lotSS he 
determined to force an entry into Byzantium proper. Accord-- 
ingly, in the following year, he broke through to the walls of 
Iconium (Konya) and in another twelve months he had 
attacked Chonas on the Aegean. 

In Byzandum the throne was occupied at the dme by Con-- 
standne Ducas (1059-67), a liberal"minded emperor, whose 
intellectual tastes and democratic opinions were shared and 
encouraged by his former tutor Michael PscUos, who now held 
the post of chief minister. Together they made many errors in 
administiadon, but their greatest mistake consisted in the 
drastic cuts which they imposed on the budgets of the %hdng 
services. These led to a reduedon in the salaries of the officer 
classes and a decrease in the number of paid reservists, and so to 
general inefficiency. Not only the army suffored; the canker 
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spread to those in charge of the ^enals and stores^ and even 
[he frontier garrisons becaine dangcmusly depletedp Soon many 
districts in the eastern provinces became depopulated* and the 
Turcoman nomads and petty Turkish chieftains in these areas 
were found to outnumber the native Greeks. 

When Constantine died rhe Empire was scarcely in a posi-^ 
tion to defend itself* and his son and heir, Michael VII, was 
sail too young to assume control. At this critical juncture the 
boy’s mother, the Empress Eudoxia, came forvtard n> act as 
regent, but a powerful group opposed her on die ground that 
the situation required a stronger hand tlian Jiers. To settle the 
matter Eudoxia decided to many again. She chose as her 
second husband Romanos IV Diogenes (1067-71)1 a pro^ 
fksional soldier and a commander of distinaion* 

The new Emperor was very much alive to the difficulties 
confronting him^ for he realised that although the Scljuks were 
still content ro do little more than raid and plunder Byzantine 
territory, the situation could only deteriorate if it were allowed 
to drift on. Like Basil II, he thought it cssendal to control 
Armenia so as to transform it into a bulwark of Byzantium, 
and he therefore determined to uy to evict the Scljuks from 
that country. With this end in view he ^ about assembling 
an army, bur to succeed he was forced to employ mercenaries 
of various nationalities. He enrolled Norsemen, Franks* Slavs, 

Turks of diverse origins—such as Cumans* Chnzz or even 
Turks from southern Russia, as well as Petchenegs* many 
of whom broke away at the first opportunity. He was also 
obhged to rely on Sidliam as officers and even on an occasional 
Crusader, Romanos decided to comnund this motley force in 
person, for he was well aware of the poor quality of many of 
his regiments. He chose a rime when Alp Arslan was busy 
campaigning in Egypt to lead 200*000 men eastw-^aid, hoping 
to be able to take Armenia by surprise. And, indeed, die 
opening, mainly defensive phase of the campaign, embracing 
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the summer months of 1069, was not without success. Thus 
emboldened the Emperor decided to launch his major attack 
in 1070/71, 

When his forces had drawn near to the Armenian border 
Romanos divided them into two groups, sending one to cap^- 
turt Ahlat, while he led the other towards Manziken ^also 
known as Malazgirt). WTicn news of his movements was 
reported to Alp Arslan, the Sultan entmsied the conduct of 
his affairs in Egypt to his vassal Atzis ibn Abaq, who was to 
take advance of his new powers to capture Jerusalem in 1071* 
Turning his back on Egypt Alp Arslan hurried northward at 
the head of a strong army, determined on givitig battle to 
Romanos. Luck favoured him, for the Emperor was not in-- 
formed of this new development till the ScIJukid army was 
close at hand, when it was itxj late for him to reunite his force 
with the one which had been sent to occupy Ahlat. Yet 
Romanos was so obsessed by die idea of catching up with the 
rest of his army that he pressed forward without sending scouts 
to reconnoitre along his line of advance. The Greeks were to 
pay dearly for the shortcomings of their intelligence service 
and for their Emperor’s carelessness, 

BATTLE OF On the fateful morning of Friday, 19th August 1071, by 

MANZiKERT feigning a withdrawal Alp Arslan contrived to trap the bulk 
ofrhe vast Byzantine army in a valley on the outskirts of Manzi' 
kert. During the night the Pctcheneg, Chuaz and Cuman 
mercenaries—all of them men of Turkish origin and some of 
them kinsmen of the Seljuks—deserted from the Byzantines.^* 
In the morning, even though his forces had become seriously 
depleted, Romanos could not avoid giving battle; his men still 
outnumbered those of Alp Arslan, who arc thought not to 
have exceeded 150,000. and even now all ought have gone 
well for the Greeks had not the Emperor’s Frankish troops 
chosen this moment to refuse to take pan in the contest. The 
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fighting which ensued, while they watched it from afar, was 
bitter in the extreme, but the Byzandtics proved no march for 
the Seljuks, arid the Greeks Hcd in panic before the fierceness 
of the onslaught. Breaking up into small bands tliey forgot, In 
thdr fear and confusion, to safeguard the person of their 
sovereign. Abandoned even by his bodyguard, the Emperor 
was captured by A!p Arslan’s men. 

The Creeks had suffered a shattering defeat, the consequences 
of which were to prove disastrous to them. From the start both 
combatants realized the significance of the event that had taken 
place, and although in due coutsc the Emperor obtained his 
release by the payment of a ransom of one and a half million 
dinars, thereafter, when speaking of the battle, tlie Byzantines 
never referred to it otherwise than as 'that dreadful day’. The 
peace terms were agreed upon by Romanos wJuie he was still 
a prisoner; they were extremely harsh, fot in addition to the 
heavy ransom which he had had to pay to secure his freed om, 
he had to agree to a fiffy/ycar truce and to the release of all the 
Muslim prisoners held by the Byzantines. Most ignominious 
of all, he had to undertake to provide the Selujldd army with 
a contingent of Byzantine troops whenever these should he 
demanded. 

While Romanos was agreeing to these terms in Armenia, 

Michael had had himself proclaimed emperor in Constantly 
noplc. The new monarch was a weak creature and quite unfit 
for the cask on hand. When Romanos returned to the capital 
civil war broke out between the suppotters of each sovereign. 

Eventually the monarebs themselves entered into secret ncgotta' 
tions and, having been assured of his personal safety, Romanos 
voluntarily sunendeied^tily to find that the promised immune 
ity, though guaranteed by the highest dignitaries of the State, was 
not to be granted. At Michael’s orders he w'as cruelly blinded 
and imprisoned in a monastery on one of the Princes’ Islands, 
where, broken heaned, he died of his wounds within the year. 
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Romajios had not misjudged the extent of the danger threa.' 
lening Byzantiuin from the east, for Alp Arslan also tcalizeti 
that the victory of Manxikert had opened the road for Seljukid 
penetration westward. Indeed, he felt so confident of the final 
outcome that he decided to abide by tlie terms of the treaty and 
defb further operations in this sector to a future date. Instead 
he turned his attention to Turkestan. The ostensible reason for 
the expedition which he led into Central Asia in 1072 was to 
tesitain the Shah of iCwaraam, whose growing power gave 
cause for concern. The future was to justify these iWrs, for on 
the death of Alp Arslan's son Malik Shall, the fCwarazmian 
rulers were to usurp many of the powers of the Great Seljuks, 
and cventtially, at the dynasty's collapse following upon the 
death of Sultan Sencer in 1157, to form an empire which com^ 
prised much of nortlietn Persia in addition to their own 
Central Asian territodcs. 

Meanwhile the campaign was to prove Alp Arslan’s last. 
Death Came to him in a strange manner, befalling him as he sat 
in judgement over a band of captives which included a 
Kwarazmian commander called Yusuf The latter was brought 
before the Sultan pinioned, and when Alp Arslan pronounced 
the death sentence upon him die bound man hurled abuse at 
the congueior. Stung to the ijutck by his taunts. Alp Arslan 
ordered the guards to loosen Yusuf's bonds and to stand aside; 
then the Sultan raised his bow and shot an arrow at his captive; 
but fate chose this moment to play a cruel trick on the best 
marksman of his day, for the kmg's arrow went wide of the 
man and in the moment of consternation which followed Yusuf 
sprang at Alp Arslan, kilhng him with a blow from his 
dagger. 

With the deadi of Alp Arslan the story of die Great Seljuks 
of Persia, the name by which the dynasty was distinguished 
from the other Seljukid kingdoms, ceases to have any very 
direct bearing on that of die Seljuks of Rum, for although two 
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of his successor. Mabk Shah and Batgiyaruk, as suzi^iains over 
the younger branch of the family, made their influence felt 
once or twice, their role was never an aU^rmportatit one. The 
time was now approaching for the Seljuks of Rum to play 
their part in shaping the course of events in Asia Minor, and 
for the Great Seljuks to recede from the scene, and soon entirely 
to disappear from it. 
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The History of the Seljuks of Kum 

I T WAS THE CUSTOM of the Gr«t Scljuks—onc which 
they hatl acquired from thdr nomadic ancestors—to estah^ 
lish their closest male relations as minor princelings or governors 
over their more discant tcirttorics. Each of these deputies was 
allowed considerable independence as long as he recognized 
the Sultan as his sovereign and accepted the lattcr*i decisions on 
all aspects of foreign policy. It was in accordance with this 
principle that the Great Scljukid rulers also allowed ceitain 
vanquished kings to retain their thrones provided that they 
accepted the tics of vassalship. These concessions were gradu.' 
ally extended to include commanders who had distinguished 
themselves in battle; later the Nizam al Mulk was to advocate 
the revival of the system of monetary rewards for gallantry in 
the field, and when he failed to carry diis suggestion, he was at 
pains to stress that the gift of a fief did not endtic the holder to 
regard the local people as bis serfs or permit him to levy more 
til an a limited sum of money from them. The system as a whole 
was designed to keep potential claimants to the throne too busy 
dealing with administrative matters to plot for supreme power, 
but it liad certain disadvantages. Nomadic chiefWins arc par^ 
uculaily prone to jealousy and intrigue; the powers inherent in 
the office of governor helped to foster these tendencies, whilst 
the sense of responsibility which is sometimes derived from 
kingship was no longer presentto keep ambition in check. Thus 
frequent outbreaks of disloyalty continued to occur among the 
very princes who should have been satisfied in ruling over the 
provinces which their suzerain had entrusted to their care. The 
sultans were therefore obliged to be constantly on the alert, 
always holding themselves ready to march from one far^Aung 
comer of their vast empire to the other so as to mainram 
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order* In consequence the powets of the Great Scljtikid rulers 
tended to grow weaker as ihc size oftheir empire increased, and 
die minor princes of the house and die local emirs, many of 
whom were of Turkish originp in contrast to the civil servants 
who were generally either Persians or Arabs, were quick to 
take advantage of any sign of laxity in order to pay no more 
than lip service to their monaichs. Gradually, tlierefore, out' 
lying poruons of the empire broke loose from the mother state. 

Alp Arslans victory at Manzikert had opened the road to stlLEYMAisr 

Seljukid penetration into Aria Minor, but when the Sultan 1077-1 oS6 

decided to march against the Shah of Kwarazm instead of 

cxploidiig his advantage, the choice of the commander to be 

left in charge of affairs on the western front became a matter of 

consideiable imponance. It is impossible to determine ihe 

means by w'hich Suleyman* a young prince of the royal bonse^ 

obtained the office* for although a first'cousin^oiice^removed of 

Alp Arslan, he was the son of Kurulmn^* the very man who, 

though loyal to Tugrul, had contested the chtonc left vacant at 

that sovereign's death and bad died at Rcy fghting to obtain 

it. Nevertheless, it was Suleyman who, on Alp Arslan's dc' 

parture, took charge of aJTairs, in the north-western zone. The 

office was no sinecure; it demanded considerable abilides from 

the holder* for the Sdjuks were of die opinion that the death 

of the Emperor Romanos invalidated the peace treaty which 

had been concluded after the battle of Manzikert. It was pan 

of Siilcyman's task to administer the conquered territory in 

such a manner as to make it abundantly clear to the Turkish 

chieftains and to the nomad Turcomans who had penetrated 

into the region that the Seljnks were their masteis, while at the 

same time making preparations for the eventual resumption of 

hostiliues against the Byzantines. 

In Constantinople, the bookish and pacifist Emperor 
Michael was appalled by the danger tlrreatening Byzantium 
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on Its eastern boundaiy. In his anxiety he sent impassioned 
appeals for help to Pope Gregory VTT. The Pope in his turn, 
(hough with somewhat diminished anguish, invoked Christens 
dom to come to the aid of die Bastem Church. Meanwhile 
Michael, distracted by the dilatonness with which the Western 
world was responding to his entreaties, endeavoured to muster 
an army by hastily enrolling any mercetiarics who came liis 
way. Among the officers whom he engaged in this mannet was 
the Norman, Roussel of fiailleui, perhaps the most covetous 
and least dependable of all the barons who flocked to Con-' 
stantinople in the hope of gaining for themselves the best of both 
w'orlds, securing some of the wealth of the Levant while sctl> 
ing, by dieit ausading aedvities, to ensure the salvation of their 
souls. 

Roussel set out to gain Michael's confidence and then, at a 
crucial moment, the perfidious Norman abandoned the Greek 
army to its fate and, in flagrant disregard of his oath of allcgi^ 
ance, set out to tty to carve a fief for himself in Anatolia. But 
this did not represent the full extent of his villainy for, doubting 
his ability to succeed in this disloyal scheme, he did not hesitate 
to appeal to Sfilcyman, dre Creek Emperor's most dangerous 
enemy, to come to his aid. Appreciating the advantages to be 
drawn from such an alliance Suleyman readily agreed to join 
forces with die Christian rebel, and together the leaders had 
little difficulty In defeating the imperial army at Atnrorium 
(some J4 miles to the west of ptesent-^ay Srvrihisar). Its com.' 
mandcr, Caesar John Ducas, w'as captured and crowned 
Emperor by the Morman at Nicomedia (Izmit). 

The crowning of John Ducas was followed by disturbances 
tluoughout Byaandum which persisted for the best part of 
twenty years, assuming at dmes the character almost of civil 
war. Malik Shah, w)u> had succeeded to the thionc of the 
Great Seljuks, watched these develop menu with attention, 
noting Suleyman’s skill in the diplomatic sphere no less than 
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in the milicary till, in about 1077/78, he felt jiudfcd in appoints 
ing him Governor of Rum. This promotion may well have 
helped 10 decide Michael, who was still suflering from the 
shock caused by the treachery of his Norman ally, (0 follow the 
dangerous precedent Roussel had set hy appealing in his turn 
to Siileyman for help against the insurgents. Before sending a 
reply Stilcyman consulted Malik Shah, his suactain lord; the 
Sultan did not delay in acquiescing, for he too was well aware 
of the benefits that tnighi be derived from the arrangement. 

Siileyman was therefore able to enter Byzandum proper as its 
sovereign's welcome ally, riding into the coveted land at the 
head of a considerable army. Luck favoured tire Seljuk, for he 
soon succeeded in capturing Roussel, whom he then dis' 
honesdy refused to deliver to the Emperor undl the latter had 
paid over a considerable ransom for the Norman. Having done 
so, the Byzantines kept Roussel a prisoner for only a short dme, 
for the simultaneous appearance in 107S of two further claimants 
for the imperial throne forced the Emperor to rally all available 
help round his person. Roussel was released on promising to 
defend the legitimate sovereign. 

The two claimants who had come forward almost at the 
same moment appeared in different pans of the empire. The 
one, Nicephorus Botanlates advanced from the west, proclaim^ 
ing himself Emperor on reacliing Adrianopic and then con-' 
tin u ing his march on Constantinople. The other rebel, Nice-' 
phoius flriennius, had been active in Asia Minor where he 
had been enrolling the Creek refugees from Manzikert into 
his army, but his cause met with only lukewarm support and 
his force remained so small that he too decided In his turn to 
apply 10 Suleyman for helpl The Seljuk was only too glad to 
add 10 the general confusion by coming to the assistance of yet 
another Christian. Thus it was that the combined regiments of 
the insu^ent Creeks and the invading Seljuks advanced west' 
ward together, capturing first Cysicus and then Nicaca, where 
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the pretender was proclaimed Emperor. Then, still proceeding 
side by side, both armies entered Nicomedia, whence they 
marched on Chalcedone, to push on the Ghrysopolis (the 
modern Kadikoy), a town lying on the Asiatic shore of the 
Marmara. There they separated; and while the Creek com/ 
mandcr crossed the waters to Constantinople, to depose the 
Emperor and assume full powers, the Seljuk enuenched him/ 
self on the Asiatic shore to gaie across the sparkling sea to the 
heart of Christendom, the very epitome of imperial power. 

Nicephoros Briennius’s assumption of power in 107S set 
off a new revolt among the Creeks of Asia Minor. The rising 
was led by a Crncral, Nicephoros Melissenus, who, following 
what bad now become virtually a routine among the Christian 
insurgents of the area, in his turn appealed to Siilcyman for aid. 
Once again the Seljuks proved ready to oblige, and once again 
a Christian and a Muslim force advanced into Bithynia side 
by side. There tlie By2a.ntine garrisons, winch were largely 
formed of Turkish mercenaries, deserted to die Seljuks whom 
they r^aidcd as kinsmen. As a result Melissenus found his 
force so heavily depleted that he was obliged to abandon the idea 
of advancing on Constantinople. Instead he decided to en/ 
trench himself in Bithynia and he requested his ally to with/ 
draw from the area. This time, however, Siilcyman did not 
fall in with the Greek’s suggestion, nor was the General in any 
position to enforce his ttquest, so that Suleyman was able to 
take advantage of the situation to annex Lydia and loma, and 
to establish there the (iisi Seljukid emirate to be formed on 
Anatolian soil. In 1078 he proclaimed Nicaea his capital and 
declared himself Sultan. 

Suleyman was now able to pause and take stock of the situ a/ 
[ion. It was indeed an enviable one, for although a host of 
Turkish princelings had followed in his rear, some of them 
establishing themselves as autonomous rulers over considerable 
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areas, the Sdjuks had nevcitheless taken possession of a very 

large tract of land in which they controlled many towns of 

importance. Indeed, the conquered area formed a ventahlc 

kingdom, for it comprised iniich of Armenia and stretched 

across most of Asia Minor almost to the HeUespoiir, including Fif. a 

to the southi'casi many districts which had formerly belonged to 

the Emir of Aleppo, In the west a strip of land on the outskirts of 

Smyrna (Izmir) formed a valuable fief belonging to the powers 

ful Turkish Emir Tzakas; it served as a sort of no^man s^land 

which bath the Greeks and die Scljuks avoided, the Greeks 

tbongh weakness, the Scljuks because, in contrast to Tzak« 

himself; they fatted to appreciate the advantages that were to be 

derived fiom the control of a maritime port, 

Suleyman's lack of interest in this western region and his 
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to apprcdate the value of an outlet to the sea was caused 
in part by his preoccupation with Syria and Egypt, where the 
teligion and native Islamic culture were familiar and dear to 
him, riveting his intetest and ambitions. Notwithstanding the 
spectacular nature of his victories he could never seriously have 
envisaged himself challenging and succeeding to the might of 
Byzandum; and hts choice of Nicaea as a capital was probably 
due rather to the city’s ge^raphical advantages than to any 
strong desire to humiliate the Greek Emperor, for the town’s 
position astride the road connecting Constantinople to JerU" 
Salem made it a convem'ent centre from which to control both 
Asia Minor and Syria. 

When Siilcyman proclaimed Nicaea his capital something 
very like panic broke out among the inhabitants of Asia 
Minor. Nomad Turcoman refugees mingled with the terrified 
Christians who sought refuge beyond the reach of Scljukid 
power, many of the Armenians Rccing to the Armenian fiefs in 
the Taurus and anti^Taurus known to them as ’Little Ar^ 
menia’. The deep impression which this event made in Christ 
tendom as a whole can to some extent be gauged from the 
numerous references to Suleyman which occur in the talcs of 
chivalry which were so popular at the time in Western Europe. 

In Constantinople a new Empetor, Alexios, had come to the 
throne in toSi. In Asia he was faced with a situation which 
he could not hope to control till he had restored order in his 
capital and in his western provinces. Though the task took five 
years to complete he was able as early as roSj to turn his acten^ 
don eastward. Determining to r^ain his Asiadc lands, he 
crossed the Marmara and marched against Suleyman. The 
Seljuk withdrew, following nomadic practice by sening fire to 
the crops as he did so. Fearing a famine if he pushed too far 
forward Alexios hesitated between attacking Iconium (Konya) 
or Philomelium (AlqeKir). His daughter relates that he settled 
the question by writing the name of each town on a piece of 
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paper, after which he spent the night in prayer; then, at dawn. 

*in the presence of all’ a priest picked up one of the Folded pieces, 
of paper and read out the name of Phdomclium. The Emperor 
thereupon matched upon the city and foiced the enemy to give 
battle. The fighting was long drawn out. in the couisc of it the 
Emperor’s son, Atidronicos Porphyrogenitos. was killed, but 
Suleyman w'as unable to prevent the Byzantines horn retaking 
Nicomedia, and in the peace negotiatiotis which followed 
Siilcyman had to agree tc a form of vassaUhip. Bur on his side 
the Emperor had to abandon certain territories to the Seljuks, 
though to save his face he pretended that he had ceded them to 
Suleyman on a colonization grant.** 

With the status thus established Suleyman’s thoughts 
turned eastward again. In loSfi, leaving his wife and children 
at Nicaea. he set out for Antioch, hoping to capture it in a 
rapid assault, but the city’s defences proved impregnable and 
he was obliged to strike camp outside the town. The governor 
of Antioch was an Armenian called Philarctos, During the 
siege either he or his son turned traitor and helped the Seljuks to 
enter secretly and capture the town. The fall of Andoch enabled 
Suleyman to declare himself independent of the Great Seljuks, 
an announcement which aroused the fears of the Muhammadan 
princes of Syria who now found themselves his ucighbours. 

Forming themselves into a coalition they sent Suleyman a joint 
challenge. The Seljuk leplied to the threat by advancing on 
Aleppo. The city’s governor panicked and appealed to TutU} 
of Syria, the brother of the Great Scljuldd sultan Malik Shah, 
for aid. As Tutuj’s jealousy had also been aroused he gladly 
hastened to die relief of the threatened city. The enemies met in 
battle in 1086, almost midw ay between Aleppo and Antioch. 

The fighdng was severe and prolonged, but the outcome re.* 
mained indefinite until, according once again to Anna Com/ 
nena,** it developed into a hand^to/-hand conflict, when 
Suleyman’s men suddenly broke their ranks and fled. Finding 
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himself uD^blc to stem the pajiic the Sultan turned to escape; 
then, in the words of the Greek princess/’ 'when he drought 
lie had reached a safe spot he pm his shield on the ground and 
sat on it. He was foUowed by an observer, who said that Tutu| 
wished to see him. Thereupon Stdeyman quickly drew his 
sword from its sheath and plunged it deep into his bowels; and 
thus the wretched man dl^ wretchedly.’ 

The unexpectedness ofSOleyinan’s death and the magnitude 
of his defeat upset the stability of Anarob'a, and quarrels at 
once broke out between the various Turkish princelings who 
now claimed the empty throne. Malik Shah, ruler of the Great 
Seljuks, availed himself of the unrest to intervencj for he too 
had watched Suleyman's spectacuhi rise to power with con,- 
sidcrable concern. Resuming responsibility for Asia Minor he 
appointed two generals governors of Rum and took Su]ey< 
man’s second son back to Isfahan witli him as a hostage in 
place of the cider, who was already held captive in Iraq, On 
Malik Shah’s deatli in logi Baigiyaruk ascended the throne. 
The new ruler was a weaker and a kinder man than his father, 
and otic of his first acts as sovereign was to release Siiley man’s 
son, who was thus able in the course of the same year to pro¬ 
claim himself Sultan of the Seljuks of Rum under the title of 
Kib^arslan I. 

KlLigAR- 

SLAK 1 

1092-1T07 


On his return to Nicaea Kih^arslan found it dilhcult to regain 
control of affairs, for at Siileymati's death a Tmkish rebel named 
Abu ’1 Kasim had installed himself in the capital and reduced 
the kingdom to a state of chaos. The Byzantine Emperor had 
been quick to add to the instability by all methods open to him 
short of warfare, and by lopfl it seemed as though bis propa¬ 
ganda campaign would of itself succeed in ending Seljukjd 
rule in Asia Minor, Indeed, tire situation seemed so favourable 
to the Creeks that the Crusaders induced die Emperor to join 
them in an attempt to expel the Muslims from Asia Minor widi 
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a view to reopening the pilgrim road to the Holy Land. In 
accordance with this plan units of the First Crusade set out 
under tlie leadership of Walter the Penniless to evict the Seljuks 
from Nicaea; but die force W'as ilbdisciplincd and poorly led, 
so that even chough Kih^arslan had not had time properly to 
prepare for the battle he had little difficulty in winning ic« The 
case with which he did so was to prove unfortunate for him in 
the long run^ for it led him greatly to underestimate the fighting 
qualities of the Christian armies. 

Had Kili^arslan not underrated die seriousness of the Christ THE 

tian threat, it is hardly likely tliat he would have chosen this da!J15mejjd 
moment to abandon his capital in order to match eastward to 
fight the Danipnend of the Sivas^Kayscri area who, at the 
instigation of the Byzantines, had begun to advance against 
Malatya (Melitene), Like the Seljuks the Dani^mcnd were of 
Turkish origm. The first of the Une, Tailu, had probably 
known enough written Persian and Arabic to enable him to 
become a teacher, and his choice of this profession doubtless 
accounted for that of his dynasty's cognomen. In the twenty 
years which had elapsed since thcii first appearance in Anatolia 
in the wake of the Seljuks, the Damjmend had established 
themselves as emirs of a district which ultimately came to 
include Tokat, Niksar, Elbistan and Malatya, and to extend 
in the north-'W'Cst to Kasumonu, once the cradle of the Byzan/ 
line house of Comnene- By die end of the century, under their 
chieftain G&mujtekin Melik Gazi, they reached the height of 
their prosperity and even penetrated into Cilicia. The Great 
Seljuks marked this achievement by conlming on Cumiijtekin 
the black standard, the emblem of authority with which die 
Abbasids had invested the chieftains who became dieir autonO'' 
mous vassals. The honour entitled the Damjmend to take 
precedence over Kdi^arslan—a distinction which the latia was 
determined to ignore and also to avenge. 


The Stljuk 

SIEGE OF KilA^aislan marcheii eastward against the Damimcnd urv 

NICAEA troubled by forebodings^ leaving his household and vast 

accumulation of treasure seemingly secure at Micaea, But no 
sooner had he departed than a Crusading army led by Ray-- 
mond of Antioch, the son of Robert Guiscard, together witlr 
Godfiey of Bouillon. Duke of Lorraine, Bohemond and Tan^ 
cred, advanced upon the city. On 6th May 1097 the Chrisuans 
reached Nicata, but the four miles of great walls, reiniorced by 
two hundred and fifty massive towers presented a formidable 
obstacle, deterring them from launching an immediaie attack. 
Instead they struck camp outside the town to await the rein-- 
Ibrcemenis wliicb Robert of Normandy, a son of William die 
Gone] ueror and brother to the ICing of England, together with 
Stephen of Blois, were to bring up. The Emperor of Byzantium 
encamped at Peiccanum, close to the shore of the Gulf of 
Nicomedia, at the head of a Greek army. 

News of the siege reached Kilis;arslan whilst he was still on 
the march. Abandoning his campaign he hurried back to 
defend his capital. 

Kih^arslan reached Nicaca on aist May to find it encircled 
by the enemy. He lost no time in counter-attacking, but 
although his men fought superbly he was unable to relieve 
the town, and the situation would have reached a stalemate 
had not the Creek Emperor conceived the idea of transport¬ 
ing boats overland from Nicomedia to launch them on the 
lake at Micaca.** The Scljuks were obliged to watch this 
operation from the surrounding hills, powerless to intervene, 
while the enemy poured into the town on its only undefended 
side, Nicaea capitulated on z6th June, and Alexios arrived from 
Pelecanum to rake charge of the town. He showed himself not 
unchivalrous, for he allowed the Muslim notables to purchase 
their liberty, and he despatched the Suluna, her chddren and 
her household to Constantinople in a manner befitting their 
royal rank. 
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The Sultana was the eldest daughter of die Emir Tzaltas who the emir 
controlled^ in addition to Smyrna, much of (he Aegean coast tzakas 
and the islands of Lesbos, Chios, Samos and even parts of 
Rhodes. Alexios determined to follow up the hberatioii of 
Nicaea by die eviction of Tzakas and his son &odi Smyrna* 

Though he was himself committed to Asia Alinor, he itj^ 
structed his commandcr^iu^hief^ John. Ducas, to proclaim the 
news of the freeing of Nicaea and* if necessary, to parade the 
captured Sultana and her children as proof of the viaory. At 
the same time he was to lead an army across the Dardanelles 
from Abydos to Atramycrion. Ducas had litdc difficulty in 
retaking Smyrna, On entering the town he was so greatly 
angered by the devastation that had been wrought there diat 
he pursued Tzakas*s men to Lapadion (Ulubad), where he 
avenged himself upon them with die utmost savagery. So 
great was the death role that ihe surviving Turks donned black 
as a sign of mourning and 'by rhis vety dress they moved all to 
pity and roused them to avenge chcin/^“ Having no further 
need of the captured Sultatia* Alexios now restored her and 
het children to KiUjarslan* without demanding a ransom for 
their release. 

While die Greeks had been mfliedng puiiishment upon 
Tzakas* the Crusaders had resumed their march towards 
Andoch and the Holy Land. Tliey had set out from Nicaea 
along the old military road spanning the Gdk Su (Calycadnus) 
on its way to Doryheum (Eskijehir) where a choice of two 
roads leading across Asia Minot would be open to them* 

They travelled in two groups; the smaller of dicse^ led by 
Bohemotid* set out ahead of the remainder of the army which 
was commanded by Godfrey of Bouillon, Raymond of St 
Gilles and Hugh of Clermont. Meanwhile Kili^atslati had 
hurried eastward to make peace widi die Donijmcnd, and to 
persuade them to forget their quarrel and join him in resisting 
ihe Chrutian invaders. Ties of kinship may well have helped 
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in compelling the Datiijmend to agree, and the change of 
policy was made the easier for them by Kdi^arslan’swish that they 
should fight the Crusaders rather than die Byzanuncs, whom 
the Daiujmend tended to regard as to some extent tlieir pro*- 
lectors. But the Scljults were not alone b so quickly gaining an 
ally, for the Crusaders found uncKpccted support among the 
Fatimids who, as inveterate enemies of the Setjuks, were 
assisting the OrtoUd rulers of the Mardin^Hisn Kaifa regions 
to resist Kilifaislan* 

The Ortokids were also Turks of Ghuzz extraction. They 
owed their rise to power to Tutuy of Damascus who, on cap^ 
luring Jerusalem in 1086, had appointed the Onokid Urtuk 
b Aksab to become the city’s governor, as a reward for the 
gallantry which he had displayed two years earlier when assisti' 
ing the Sultan of the Great Scljuks to besiege Amida. At his 
deaili in 1094 Uttuk was succeeded in office by his sons 
Sukman and Ilghazi, but in 1104/05 Sukman, the cider of 
the tw'o, assumed the powers of an independent sovcrejgrii 
adding Mardin to his tettitory. 

OF Having become allies, the Scljuks and die Damjmend lost no 
time in setting out In putsuit of the Crusaders. Hurrying behind 
them, they succeeded In catching up with Bohemond’s force 
on a June evening in 1097 as it lay encamped on the ouiskiits 
of Dorylacum. Assuming that the men gadiered round the 
fires repressed the entire Christian force, the Muslims attacked 
at dawn on the following day. The Turks were in the habit 
of advancing in three independent groups, so that whichever 
section became involved in the fighting first, the other two 
could, in the words of Anna Comnena,*® 'turn like whirls 
winds and throw the opposing body into confusion/ The men 
seldom used spears but relied on their mobility to enable them 
to sunound the enemy and then to had atiows on him from a 
distance, sending the archers forward in successive waves. 
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'When 2 Turk pursuesthe Byzanmie princess summed up 
bitccrly, ‘he captures liis man with a blow; when he is pursued, 
he conquers witli darts; he throws a dan and the flying dart lifts 
the horse or die rider, piercing whichever is hit.’ 

At the outset fortune favoured the Scljuks ai Dorylacum, but 
in the afternoon strong Christian reinforcements came up, 
striking the Muslims in the tear and, towards evening, the 
Muslims weakened till their men suddenly fled in disorder, 
abandoning their stores, tents and valuables. This defeat was a 
major one and it helped to offset some of the advantages which 
the Seljuks had gained twenty years earlier at die battle of 
Manziken; but thdr soldieis had displayed such bravciy in the 
fighting that even the Geste Fruncorum was later to pay tribute 
to their valour. 

The Christians had also suffered serious losses in die battle, 
and they decided to pursue their journey to the Holy Land 
travelling as a single unit. Not realizing its difficulties, they 
chose the shorter route through Philo melium to Iconium. The 
crossing of the Sultan Dag presented rnribie hardships to the 
tired men, weighed down as they were with many wounded 
and an immense booty. Most of the horses and many of the foot 
soldiers perished on the march, and the Crusaders were obliged 
to requisition all manner of beasts to serve as pack-animals, 
using not only goats and dogs for the purpose, but even pigs. 

Tventually, the remnants of the victorious army reached 
Iconium and, after a short rest, the survivors were able to con¬ 
tinue on their route. 

The battle of Dorylacum marked a tuming-poitiit in Scljukid 
affairs, for the losses sustained by the Turks both in manpower 
and wealth were so Immense tliat they put an end to whatever 
imperialist dreams may have been in their minds. It deprived 
them of the possession of Iconium, Ertgli and Caesarea, while 
the establishment of Baldwin’s kingdom at £de$sa and God¬ 
frey of Bouillon’s in Palestine set a limit to their expansion 
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castwart^. The presence of a Norman contingent on the Medticr.' 
nnean coastline jti its (urn excluded them fiom the south/ 
western scaboiard. If the Seljuks were to survive at all, it was 
essmcial for them to make themselves masters of Anatolia, and 
their innate sense of statesmanship enabled them quickly to 
understand this. The odds were not entirely weighted against 
their allies, tlic Daru|inend, witli Sivas 
(Sebaste) as their capital, had become extremely powerful; 
and the Sdjufcs (hcmselvcs were still in a position to increase 
their army rapidly by enrolling recruits from among the Turco/ 
man nomads, who were entering Asia Minor in cverdncrcasJng 
numbcR. Furthermore, they held one important asset in the 
persons of Bohemond and his cousin Richard of Salcmo whom 
the Muslim force had succeeded in taking prisoner in iioo 
when fighting in the hills nc^ Maiatya. Though the Crusaders 
had hastened to open negotiations for flohemond^s leleasc, he 
was still a prisoner in iior owing to their unwillingness to pay 
the immense ransom demanded. 

While negotiations regarding the ransom were stiU in pro/ 
gress Raymond of St Cillcs returned to Constantinople to meet 
a new band of Crusaders ardving from Europe under the com/ 
mand of Count fliandratc. Raymond, as the older and more 
«perienced nwn, was eventually put in charge of the joint 
force, numbering dose on a hundred and fifty thousand men; 
but instead of marching to the Holy Land the new arrivals 
insisted eni being led to Niksar, where Bohemond was im/ 
pnsoned, in order to secure the latter's release. Advancing 
together the two commanders found it easy to capture Aiicyra 
(Ankara) from the Seljuks, to cross the Kizil Irmak, and to 
turn eastward towards Niksar. But from then onwards the 
Scljuks went ahead of them, devastating the crops and destroy/ 
mg the stores in the districts through which they were to pass 
In the intense summer heal the suffering of the invaders sooti 
became acute; fearing to Increase it the Christian commanders 
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abuidoned the idea of rescuing Bohemond and decided to turn 
northward to Kastamonu, whence they planned to return to 
Byzantium. However, they were soon forced to relintjuish this 
idea as well, for the men were exhausted by the difficulty ctf the 
road, the heat, the scarcity of food and water, and above aj] by 
the harassing tactics of the Scljukid gueitillas. The Seljuks 
attacked the Lombard units, massacred the infantry and forced 
the cavalry to Rec. In complete disregard of Raymond s advice 
the demoralized survivors insisted on turning eastward again to^ 
w'ards Amasya, hoping to find security among the Damjmend. 

As they approached their goal Conrad and his German 
units were ambuslied and wiped out. Raymond was obliged 
to muster all survivors to face the full force of the Mush’m attack 
which followed on 5th August. The armies fought staunchly 
throughout the day. When lught fell and the battle had to be 
broken off the Seljuks seemed to have fared best; at dawn die 
next day they hastened to resume the fight. Abandoning their 
customary tactics they rushed to attack at close quancis with 
drawn swords. Raymond's men were the first to give way, but 
surrounded by his bodyguard he managed to break free and to 
escape to Bafia, a small port on the Black Sea close to Sinop, 
whence he and his men sailed for Byzantium, leaving die 
Normans to face total annihilation. The few who survived the 
slaughter made their way painfully to Cilicia, where they 
joined Baldwin and Tancred who had been warmly welcomed 
there by the rich Armenians of the district. Meanwhile the 
Latins reopened their negoiiadons for Bohemond's release. 

This time they agreed to the terms demanded of them and, in 
1103 , with die aid of the wealthy Armenian community, the 
huge ransom was paid to the Damjmend and the prisoner was 
sec free. However, this was not the end of the incident, for 
Melik Gazi Damjmend became so enamoured of the ransom 
money that he refused to share it with his Scljukid ally. In the 
course of the bitter quarrel which resulted Melik did not hesitate 
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fo call on the Empaor of Byzantium for War between 
the erstwhile allies seemed inevitable; it was averted by the 
timely death of McLik in 1105/06. Even so, the Seljuks never 
forgave die Damjmend their perfidy and their hatred for them 
persisted until 1175^ when they at last succeeded in wiping out 
the smaller dynasty. 

The quarrel over the ransom did not prevent die Scljuks 
Gom continuing to fight the Crusaders, and the war weni on, 
victory going somecimes to the one, sometimes to the other. 
Yet tlic Seljuks were able to consolidate their positions steadily 
and strengthen their hold on Asia Minor* and in the early 
autumn of 1104 they managed to score a major success at 
Ercgli where they completely destroyed the relief forces which 
William of Nevers and William of Poidcis had brought over 
from France* Soon after diey attacked another extremely large 
contingent* made up this time of French, German and odier 
westerners who had hurried over from Europe to retrieve the 
situation, and once again succeeded in wiping it out. These 
acliievcmcnts ensured the security of the Seljnkid state, enabling 
its rulers to turn some of their attention to establishing the 
administrative services which are essendal for stable power* 

Unlike the average tribal chieftain who* on achieving victory* 
thinks only of enjoying its fruits, the Seljuks sec out to pro^ 
vide their country wdth a sound economy and elaborate social 
services. They applied themselves so seriously to the task that 
within a few years of these victodes a period of very real 
prosperity dawned for the people of Asia Minor, It was to 
endure till well into the iith century, when the advent of the 
Mongols again brought chaos and poverty to the countryside. 

Kih^arslaii was however not in a position to do more than 
sec the new measures in motion, for he was obliged to turn his 
personal attention to rounding off the boundaries of the new 
state. With diis end in view in 1106 he occupied Malatya and 
Mayyafarikin^ and in troy he entered Mosul and insisted on 
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having his name read in [he Kutba in place of that of the Great 
Scljuk. Throughout he also contrived to send help to the 
Turkish nomads who were fighting the Georgians^ but liis 
attention was diverted from tl^ theatre of war by the wily 
policy of the Onokid princes, which had enabled them to raise 
tliemselves to a position of supreme importance in the souths 
eastern corner of Asia Minor^ Leaving the Georgian King free 
to reign over his own country^ Kih^arsLan thought it w'iser to 
fatestall a future act of Ortokid aggression by provoking thdr 
ruler Sukman to battle at a time of his own choosing* Accord^ 
ingly, in the auiumn of 1107, the armies of the two Ghuzz 
commanders met in the \icinity of MosuL On this occasion 
Kili^arslan's luck failed to hold good, and he died in the coutsc 
of tlie fighting, drowning as he crossed the river Habura^ 

Kihgarslan s death came as welcome news both to the 
Lm peror ofByzandum and to the Sultan of the Great Scljuks, 
for ndtiicr niomrch had felt altcgethet secure while this brJh 
liant commander had been ftee to rampage in the vicinity of 
their long and vulnerable borders. Steven Rundman"* goes 
as lar as to say chat his death ^removed a potential danger from 
Byzantium at a crucial moment *.. and enabled the Seljuk 
Sultanate of Persia to endure for nearly a century/ Its effect on 
his own people ’was the more serious because It coincided with 
the captivity of Iiis two elder sons. One—Aiap—was a prisoner 
in Persia* the other—Rukniiddin Mesud—at the Danijmend 
coun* His widow Isabella* a sister of Raymond of St Egidier, 
nevertheless managed, by acting promptly, to establish the 
youngest son—Tugriil—as ruler of Malatya and the eastern 
provinces- 

In the emergency the late sovereign*s brother, Melik* assumed ^lik 
control, reigning from Konya as Mdik Shah L However* by ito7“iir6 
iii<S Mesud, who had meanwliilc married a Danijmend 
princess* succeeded in persuading his faiher-^in^law and gaoler 
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(o rdcase him and assist him in r^aitiing his throne. Their 
joint efforts on his behalf met widi success and Mesud was able 
to take control of a kingdom which stretched from the San^ 
gaiiiis to the Taurus, though bis younger brother still held 
Malatya and bis father,'in''law, Dam^mend Gazi IT, ruled from 
the Halys to the Euphrates. Mesud wisely concentrated his 
attention on strctigthetiing his hold on the throne and on 
enlarging his boundaries at the expense of neighbouring Tur-' 
kish princelings. At first he was able to count on the help of 
his fathcr/in^law, who began by wishing to see Mesud sole 
ruler of Asia Minor and who, in consequence, took advant^e 
of the death m 1124 of the Ortokid ruler to seize some of the 
latter’s lands, though he then developed so great a fondness for 
these that he refused to hand them over to his son.'indaw. 

But by this time Mesud was absorbed in a quarrel with his 
brother Axap. The latter had been released by the Great Seb 
juks in 1125; hurrying back to Anatolia to reclaim hh throne 
he succeeded quite easily in overthrowing Mesud. The deposed 
ruler sought rcfiigc in Constantinople. He w'as well tectived 
there by the Emperor and diplomatic talks were held; as a 
result of these Mesud, helped once again by bis DanJimcnd 
father.'in/law, set out to regain hU throne. It did not take him 
long to depose Arap who, in his turn, sought safety in Con.' 
stantinople where he too was well received by the Emperor, 
Indeed, he found life so pleasant In the Byzantine capital chat 
he remained in it till his dea th many years later. Mesud, on the 
other hand, established lumself in Konya which with Qankin 
and Ankara bad passed back after the death of Damjmend 
Gazi n into Seljukid hands, to replace Nicaca as the ca pital 
of Rum. 

Mesud never forgot the kindness which had been shown to 
him in Constantinople and it was with the Empeioi’s know' 
ledge, perhaps even with his approval, that in T147 be engaged 
Conrad II and his army in batdci the encounter took place close 
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to Dorylacurrir where Mesud's forebears had suffered an over^ 
whelnung defeat. This rime it was the Christian force which 
was destroyed. In the following year Mesud inflicted equally 
severe punishment on the troops of Louis VII of France, and 
the king and his coiirdcrs w«tre forced to abandon their men in 
order to escape to Adalya (Antalya) with their lives, sailing 
thence to safety. The peace treaty which followed added Mara; 
to Mesud's territory. 

Though Mesud spent most of his reign quarrelhng and cam> 
paigning, at his death in 1156 he left his kingdom in a fax 
stronger position than titat in which he had found it. It was 
now secure, fairly prosperous and influential, and its boundaries 
had been increased in the east both by the absorption of some 
of the minor principalities or fiefs which had fallen away from 
the crumbling empire of the Great Seljuks and also by the 
annexation of certain Damymcnd lands after the death of 
Gazi ir. 

Mesud was succeeded on the throne by his son Izzeddin 
Kilijarslan IT, a prince of quite exceptional ability. Even so, SLan h 
his right to reign was contested by his brother Shahanshah, who 115^-1188 
established himself in Ankara as claimant, winning the sup^ 
port of Yagi Siyan, the Danijmend Emir of Sivas, who was in 
his turn sponsored by Niitcddin, the powerful Atabcg of 
Aleppo. Kih^aislan was nevertheless able to enlist the support 
of two minor Danijmend princes, the Emiis 0 hu*l Nan of 
Kayseri and Dhu’l Quarnain of Malatya, and although to begin 
with Shahanshah and Iris powerful allies quickly succeeded in 
regaining the Euphtaterian provinces, yet, when the two brothers 
met face to face, it was fCiIi^aislati who defeated Shahanshah. 

Almost simultaneously, that is to say in 1158, ECih^aisIan the 
victor found himself seriously thicateiied on two fronts, for the 
Byzantine Emperor Manuel had been quick to assess hisreso^' 
luteness and in an effort to forestall some future aggression had 
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embarked on a policy of encirclcincnt. As a resuU ihc Sultan 
found himself obliged lo contend in the west against the conu 
bined forces orNiireddiii of Aleppo and oftheDanjjincnd who 
had become the vassals of Byzantium, and in the north'Cast 
against Yakub Arslan, another Dam^mendernir. Thus beset he 
lost some ground in the vicinity of Blbistan in the And^Taurus 
and was also forced back by the Byzandnes in the Menander 
valley. He had indeed no alternative but to sue for peace. The 
terms agreed upon compelled him to restore certain Asiadc 
territories to the Creeks, whose frontiers he promised thence^ 
forth to respect; in addidon he had to undertake to provide the 
Byzantine army with condngents of trained Seljukid soldiers 
whenever required. 

In ii6i/(S2, at the conclusion of these negotiations, Kilijars.' 
Ian set out on a visit to Coristantinoplc. The Emperor expected 
him to come as a vassal ready to pay homage to his licgc lord, 
but the Seljuk contrived to appear as a royal guest and to 
transform the proceedings into a state occasion. He spent several 
months in the Byzantine capital, enjoying the honours which 
were heaped upon him, eventually putting hh signature to the 
peace treaty. However, when the time came for his departure he 
was greatly angered to find that his youngs and favourite son 
was to be retained as a hostage in Consuntinople. In Konya 
he tried to assuage his rage by arranging to marry the daughter 
of the Saltukid Emir of Erzurum, but on her way to join him 
his bnde was kidnapped by tlte Danijmcnd Yakub Arslan, 
who wanted her for his nephew. The insult could not be over,^ 
looked and, in direct violation of the treaty which he had so 
recently ratified m Constantinople, Krli^arslan resumed his war 
against the Danijmcnd, recapturing Elbistan and Laranda 
(Karaman) in 1104, and Cappadocia with the cities of Kayseri 
and Malatya in 1168, while Ankara fell to him a year later. At 
the death of Yakub Arslan the Damytncnd were able, with the 
hclpof N iireddin of Aleppo, to retake Maraj (Markesi) and Sivas. 
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bu[ Kili^zTslan hid nevertheless brought them to the verge of 
colkpse, diough it was not until 1175 that the Seljuks succeeded 
in exterminating the dynasty and annexing die principality, 

KiLfarslan^s ability to ivithstand die Byzantines gready cn^ 
hanced his reputadon ihioughout Asia Minofi and Nureddin* 

Atabeg of Syria, and the Emperor Manuel of flyzandum both 
came to regard him with considerable dread; even the great 
Saladin when he became Emperor of Egypt C^^ 7 S) viewed 
him with definite misgivings* The Emperor set out to control 
the Seljuk’s growing might by diplomadc measures, requesting 
a share of the former Dani^mend kingdom on die ground that, 
as protector of the exdnct dyna:sty^ he was entided to iL The 
Sultan* as might have been foreseen, refused the demand and, in 
iiydp Manuel hurriedly despatched an army against Konya, 
thinking that a rapid thrust might perhaps result in a quick and 
favourable outcome. 

When reports on the size of the invading force reached 
Kihfarslan the Sultan thought it wise to send an ambassador 
to die Empetor to sue for peace, but Manuel no longer trusted 
the man who had defaulted on a treaty. Refusing to negotiate, 
he divided the army into two, despatching one section under 
the command of liis cousin Andromcos Vatatze to Paphla^ 
gonia. The Seljub engaged this force in batik near Niksar. 

Both sides were determined 10 win die coniest and all fought 
with the utmost detemunadon, but as evening drew near the 
Seljuks began to gain the upper hand, and by nightfall they had 
secured a complete victory. In the general confusion Vatatze 
fell into ScljuJod hands, and his captors glcefuUy severed his 
head to send it to the Sultan as a trophy. 

Nor did Mannd's second army fore better; trapped at Myriokc^ battle of 
phalon, in the pass of the Sultan Dag above E^dir, it was myrio^ 
virtually wiped out, Tlie Emperor himself compared the diV kj- phalon 
aster to diar which his forebears had suffered a hundred years 
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earlier at Manzikert. The booty which now fell to the Seljuks 
was so immerue that Krligaisl an sent pan of it to the Caliph as 
a gift, devoting much of the remainder to the embellishment 
and foitlfication of Konya. 

In 1179, thinking that he had nothing to fear from Saladm, 
Kih9atslan determined to capture the fotuess of Ra'ban which 
guarded the Buphraies on the toad leading from Alq>po to 
Samosatc; but Saladin prompdy sent a nephew to maintain 
the existing frontier and Kjli9arslan abandoned the idea. How^- 
ever, in the following year, a more serious dispute strained 
relations between the two rulers. The trouble was of a personal 
nature, arising from the recent marriage oflCih^arstan’s dearly^ 
loved daughter Seljuka Hatun, also known as Cevhex Ncsibi 
Hatun, to Nureddin Muhammad, son of the Emir of Hisn 
Kaifa. Within only a few months of the wedding the young 
husband had left the princess for a dancing girl of great beauty. 
Outraged at the Insult Seljuka Hatun appealed to her father for 
redress. The old king set out at the head of his army to avenge 
her and Niircddin, panic stticken, fled to Saladin's court. 

Kih^arslan refused to lay down his arms dll the towns he had 
given his daughter as her marriage portion were returned to her. 
Saladin attempted to seule the <]uancl, but having failed to do 
so he decided to terminate his war against the French Crusaders 
in order to fulfil Ids duty to his sdfrinvked guest by confronting 
Kili^atslan in battle. The Scljuk was disturbed by the turn of 
events and bluntly told Saladin that it was unseemly of him to 
make peace with a Chrisdan in order to fight a Muslim. Saladin 
replied that it ilbbefincd him to abandon a guest; whereupon 
young Nureddin intervened, promising to give up his dancing 
girl and teturn to his wife if peace were restored. 

abdication By about 1086 Kih^aislan had begun to feel tired and to believe 

OF KiLi^AR'thai his dme on earth was running our. The idea of abdicating 

SLAN 11 in favour of his sons started to form in his mind, but remained 
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50 nebulous that none knew of it, and Salad in and the Eol' 
pCfor AndrotiiccSr a follower of Manuel, began conteuiplating 
an alliance with a view to resisting further Scljukid aggression. 

Two years later, when the Sultan was making final arrange^ 
ments for the division of his kingdom, the secret was still so 
well kept ihai Frederick I Barbarossa wrote to ask KiUgarslan 
for per mission peacclUlly to traverse Scljukid territory on his 
way to the Holy Land. Kili^anlan sent a courteous reply to this 
letter, but by the spring of ii39. when Frederick, who liad 
wintered at Adrianople (Edirne) was ready to lead his men 
across the Hellespont and enter the Sultanate, the old sovereign 
had already abdicated. Unaware of this, Frederick and his 
army w'crc inJnnated when, on crossing the Scljukid border, 
they found themselves unexpectedly involved in skiimishes 
against the Turks. Thor road took them past Myriokcphalon, 
where the battlefield was still littered with the bones of the 
Christians who had perished iliere. The sight made a bad im- 
pression on the men and their dejection increased daily as 
Turkish snipers and guerrillas went into action, harrying their 
rearguards. Worried and angered at what he reg^ed as an act 
of Scljukid treachery, Frederick engaged a Turkish prisoner to 
guide bis army across the grim Sultan Dag to Akyehir and 
Konya. The route was one of immense difFiculiy and the guide 
may well h ave added intentionally lOJts trials, foi the Crusaders 
sustained extremely serious tosses in men and beasts as they 
made their arduous way along it. Their suffering was aggravated 
by the refusal of the local Turkish inhabitants to sell them imy 
food or fodder, and their nerves were frayed by the harassing 
tactics of die Scljukid gucrrUlas. When they eventually reached 
Konya they were exhausted, but Fredeiick did not stop to take 
possession of the town. He quickly replenished his supplies and 
commandccied all the horses and beasts of burden which he 
found there, then withdrew to the belt of market gwdens on its 
fringe to rest his army for two days before crossing into Cilicia- 
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But he was not destined to reach the Holy Land, for only a few 
days htcr, when crossing the Gdk Su in the vicinity of Siltvkc, 
a stumble flung him into the rivet’s swollen waters, where he 
perished before his horrified followers could rescue him. 

Kdifarslan’s abdication did not bring him the calm which 
he so ardently desired; rather the reverse, for his last years were 
poisoned by the bitter quarrels which broke our between his 
sons. Though he had provided for them all, dividing his 
kingdom into principalities which he apportioned fairly among 
them, none was satisfied. Broken hearted, the old Sultan cven^ 
tually sought refuge with his youngest son, who had been freed 
by the Byzantines some years earlier. As he lay dying in 1192 
he heard that the young prince’s right to Konya was being 
contested by his brother Ruknuddin SUleyman of Tokat. On 
emerging vJctrmous from this conflict Ruknuddin devoted him.- 
selftoioestablishingthe unity of the Sultaiiate, wisely appointing 
his brother Miigjseddin Tugriil governor of the newly con.^ 
quered town of Erzurum. Eventually only his brother Mesud 
stood out against him at Ankara, but in 1204 Ruknuddin at 
contrived to wrest rhe city fiom him^ murdering Mesud in 
the process, only to die hmisclf four d^ys later. 

At Ruknuddin’s death his emirs elected his son Izzeddin 
Kiligarslan III 10 succeed him, even though the boy was only 
three years old. Although his uncle’s quarrels had prevented 
the Sdjuks from drawing any advanuges from the Latin con^ 
quest of ConsUntinople, the throne to which the child ascended 
was not devoid of lustre, as shortly before his death, Ruknuddin 
ad resumed the war against Georgia and had penetrated into 
Abkhazia. During Ruknudditi*s reign his deposed youngest 
brother, Giyaseddin Keyhiisrev 1, had been living in eacilc in 
Constantinople. He had made many friends in the Byzantine 
capital and had fallen in love with and married a Greek girl 
of noble birth, a daughter of Manuel Mavrozomos. On seeing 
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his young nephew ascend the throne Ciyaseddin began to long 
for the crown which he believed should have been his by right. 

His father<'in/]aw encouraged him in his desire to regain it, 
and within a year he succeeded in doing so, He remained 
Sultan till his death in 1210. 


Keyhusrev's return to power coincided with the Latin con/' 
truest of Constantinople and the establishment of the Nicaean 
and the Comnene Empire of Trebizond. Secure in Konya, the 
new Sultan never foigot the obligation he was under to his 
Constantinopoliun friends and erstwhile hosts, and he took 
every opportunity to express his gratitude in a practical form. 
He did not hesitate to establish his Chrisuan {ather^irvlaw in 
a fief on the Menander in Laodicaea,^ * and, at any rate to 
begin with, his sympathy for the Creeks led him to fed well' 
disposed towards Theodore Lascaris, though hii inveterate 
dislike of the Latins and the Armenians remained as strong as 
ever. However, it was probably with the tacit approval of the 
Latin Emperor of Constantinople, Henry of Flanden, that he 
launched an attack on the port of Antalya, capturing it from 
the Aldobrandini in 1207. The acquisition of an outlet to 
the Mediterranean proved of immense benefit to the Seljuldd 
economy, for the rapid expansion which had recently taken place 
in the country’s trade made the possession of a port wdlnigh 
essential. The western world was not slow to recognize the 
significance of the new development and to pay tribute to the 
Sultan's position as the bead of a great commercial power by 
referring to Keyhiisrev’s successor as 'Alottnus Maptus SoUanam 
Iconium et Pottstos Omnitim tearomm per Orientem et Septtntrioitdeni, 
Pla^m (xistentiuin tt Mo£iius Coppodociae.*** 

However, Theodore Lascaris was perturbed and displeased 
by this development and his relations with Keyhusrev deterior' 
ated. They became still more strained when Lascaris refused to 
cede his Nicaean empire to his father'in/law Alexios JO, but 
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recently Emperor of Byzantium and now a pentiiless exile. 
Angered by this refusal Alcxios appealed to Keyhiisrev, so 
lately his guests for hospitaUty and help in obliging Lascaiis to 
restore Nicaea, Mindful of the kindness the Emperor had shown 
him when he was himself an exile, the Scljuk accorded a warm 
welcome to the dispossessed monarch and wholeheartedly 
espoused his cause. He was all the readier lo do so because 
Lascaris had recently annoyed him by entering into an alliance 
widi Leo II of Armenia. War broke out between them in laio, 
Lascaris's Greek troops being strengthened by the addition of 
Franl^b, Bulgar and Hungarian units. Popular legend asserts 
that, it! ords: to avoid heavy casualties, Kcyhiisrcv challenged 
Lascaris to settle the issue in single combat and that die Sultan 
was lulled in the duel, but the historian Ibn Bibi»< provides a 
difTercnt and more likely account of events. He relates that the 
battle Was fought near Philadelphia (Alajehir); in the course 
®f Lascaris was knocked from his horse and the Sultan's 
servants w'erc about to strike him as he lay when ICcyhiisrev 
intervened, helping Laiscans to remount and allowing him to 
depan. 

Upon seeing Lascaris fall the Christian troops had fled, 
leading the Scljuks, who had fought splendidly, to conclude 
that they bad won the battle. Dazzled by the prospect of cap^' 
turing an immense booty die Turks forgot both duty and cau*- 
non, and leaving their ruler unattended, they set off in pursuit 
of the enemy. A horseman chanced to ride past Keyhtisrev hut 
the Sultan failed to realize that the man was a Frank and made 
no effort to protect himself. The rider on the other hand recog^ 
nized the Sultan, and turning rapidly upon him, he pierced 
Keyhiistev with his javelin and then set about despoiling the 
corpse, hoping to make off with his loot. An onlooker hurried 
to inform Lascaris of the deed. Lascaris ordered the Frank to 
be brought brforc him togetlier with the body of the slain man. 
On recognizing the corpse he wept, then he commanded the 
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Frank to be put to death and gave tustniaions for the Sultan's 
body to be embalmed by a Muslim from Ala|chit in accordance 
with the Muhammadan tire and given honourable burial in 
the town's Muslim cemetery. Meanwhile, news of the Sultan's 
death had reached the Turkish camp, and in the general con^ 
stemation which followed Lascark was able to wrest from the 
Seljuks the victory which they had won in the fighting. 

Neither was Alexios, die cause of the war, to escape to continue 
the struggle; the Emperor’s son-'sndaw was devoid of com^ 
passion and showed no hesitation in condemning the deposed 
ruler to life iaiprisonmeni in a Nicaean monastery. Then he 
turned northward, to lead his men towards the Black Sea. 

Keyhiisrev was succeeded by his son Izzeddin, who assumed K£YKAVUS l 

die tide of Keykivus I. According to Ibn Bibi, the new ruler iiiofii- 

was both a good and a handsome man; he was also a brave one 1219 

and though peace-loving by temperament, and devoted to the 

arts, he was obliged to spend much of his time in warfare. He 

was a dutiful and also a devoted son, and one of his first acts 

as sovereign was to arrange fur the re-burial of his father's body 

at Konya. Many difficulties marked the opening years of his 

reign, for although he had been elected to the throne by a group 

of powerful emirs, his right to it was contested both by his 

uncle T^griil of Erzurum and by his younger brother, the 

future Keykubad I. However, by ran, he had dealt with both 

by strangling his uncle and imprisoning his brother. 

Next he turned to the pressing commercial pobtems, since 
trade now supplied tlie State with the greater part of its very 
considerable revenue. The Seljuks had by then enjoyed control 
of Antalya lor just long enough for them to have Icamt to 
appreciate the benefits they derived from it, but the port had 
recently been retaken by (he Franks. In the east the political 
situation had also deteriorated, for Leo II of Armenia had 
availed himself of the oppoitunily offered by Keyhiisrev’s 
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death CO reca.pciir€ Bicgli and Kiraman^ while in ihc north 
Lascari s had taken po^&esston of the south^eastem section of the 
Black Sea coastline. 

After recapturing Antalya (1214/15) and inflicting punish*^ 
ment on Leo II, Keykavns next applied himself to securing 
outlets to the Black Sea, whence a lucrative transit trade be^ 
tween China, India and Persia on the one hand and the West^ 
em world on the other could be developed, and at the same 
time a new offensive could be launched against Lascaris. 
Taking pcnoiial command of this army, Keykivus captured 
Sinop lace in 1214, and also managed to take prisoner Alexios 
Comnenos, Emperor of Trebizond, whilst the latter was on a 
hunting expedition. Wisely, he soon released his royal prisoner, 
having first made him accept the rics of vassaldom. He also at 
about this rime celebrated ids marriage to the daughter of the 
Emir of Erzinean. 

Then in 1216 he turned east again, to expel Leo from Asia 
Minotb Having made him withdraw to Little Axmenia^ 
Keykivus marched south, hoping to wrest Aleppo from 
Saladin s deputy; however, he died of consumpuon in i2rg* 

Tliough Keykavus' reign had lasted for only a decade, he 
left his Idngdom in a state of enviable prosperity, with Konya 
widely renowned as the capital of a realm the stability of which 
was based on the sound foundations provided by a strong, 
wcU^disciplined army, an efficient and loyal administradoii and 
a flourishing trade. In Anatolia many Seljuks were now foU 
lowing sedentary occupations, agriculture was prospering, and 
wealth flowing into the provincial towns along the great high^ 
ways which the Seljuks had made safe and efficietiL With the 
Byzantines wholly engrossed in preserving what little they 
could from the depredations of die Crusaders, with die 
EmpCTor of Nicaca at war with the Franks, and with no 
Turkish emirs of any real importance to contend against, the 
future seemed full of promise for the next occupant of the throne. 
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Kcykivus’s eirur$ decided to bestow the crown on Alaeddin, KEYKUBAD I 
idcasing him from coniinemeiit that he might succeed his 1219-1236 
brother as Keykubad L The new- ruler was to prove the greatest 
of his dynasty. His talents were varied and of a Itigh order, 
and it may have been during his imprisonment that be became 
an excellent calligrapher and draughtsman, a good carpenter 
and a skilled maker of bows. He showed himself a wise and 
cFRcient administrator, bringing prosperity back to the districts 
which had been so bitterly fought over by his predecessors, 
embellishing Konya beyond all recognition, and developing 
Sivas into one ofthe most important tradiug cities of the Levant. 

He was also an exccUent military leader and was able within 
twelve months of his accession to capture Kalonoros (Alaiye) 
from the Armenians, and to transform it into a naval base the 
like of which was not to be found anywhere in die Mcdiier-' 
ranean. Not satisfied with this, he turned much of Anatolia 
into a market garden, and encouraged industrial developments 
such as the building of sugar refineries, notably in the hintet'' 
land of Alaiye. 

In the fifteen years of KeykOhad’s reign his armies covered 
themselves with glory. Though the Genoese tried to debar the 
Seljuks from benefiung from their conquest of Sinop, Keyku^ 
bad embarked from this port in the first year of his idgn to lead 
a punitive expedition across the Black Sea to Sudak, In 1222 
his nephew, the governor of Sinop, involved the Sultanate in 
an unprofitable war against the Emperor of Trebizond; while 
it was taking place Keykubad steadily cleared the western 
Taurus as as Silivke of Atmenians, till he had gained the 
submission of the whole of Lesser Armenia. Its collapse 
brought the Sultan into direct conflict with Cclalcddin of 
Kwarazm,* * who had extended his boundary to include Ahlat, 

In 1230, with the aid of the Eyubite Prince al A^raf, 

Keykubad attacked this powerful rival and inflicted so severe 
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a ddsai on the Kwaiazaiiaii Shih ar Erzincan ih^ ic amounted 
to a triumph. The victory* however, contained a hidden stingy 
only to become apparent larer; even at the time, though It won 
the Sultan widespread fame, it served to arouse the jealousy 
m J dread of Keykubad's ally. The latter now busied himself 
in rallying sixteen Eyubite princes of Egypt and Iraq, who 
agreed to march into Asia Minor under the command of Maljk 
al Kami] of Egypt. Thus while still pursuing his war against 
Kwarazm, Keykubad Jiad to divert troops to meet the new 
threat. However, his men once again proved Lheir superiority 
by recapturing, if only temporarily, Harput, Harran and Rakka, 
thus leaving their sovereign free to advance into the kingdom of 
Kwarazm tdl he had completely subjugated ic. 

Kwaraam had for centuries served as a buffer state between 
the cultured dynasties which had replaced the earlier civiliza-^ 
tions of the ancient Orient and the turbulent nomads roaming 
the Eurasian plain. Though its removal brought fame lo 
Keykubad, its coUapse was in the long run to prove disastrous 
not only to the Sultanate of Rum, but likewise to Persia and 
Iraq; at the time no one realized that the victory was a barren 
one Md Keykubad was perhaps not unfortunate in dying when 
he did^ even though death came to him in the form of poison, 
said to have been administered at the order of his son. By this 
vile act the latter inherited in 1^35^36 a kingdom which com/' 
prised the whole of Asia Minor with the exception of the 
Comnenc kingdom of Trebizond and the Vatatze lands of 
Lesser Armeniap though both these recognized the Seljuks as 
their suzerains, Trcbizoiid having renewed her bond when 
Kwarazm collapsed, in punishment for affording sanctuary to 
a number of Kwarazmian soldiers* 

The new ruler, Giyaseddin, adopted die lick of Keyhiisrev II. 
He was of a light-hearted disposidon* and like many of his 
Persian contemporaiies* he delighted in the cup of wine and its 
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accompanying songs and pithy quatrains* On ascending the 
throne he married his sister to the Eyubiic Prince Melik Aziz, 
the son of Muhammad^ ruler of Aleppo, and he himscLT mar-' 
tied the latter's daughter; hut soon after, he fell passionately in 
love, and married as his second wife the Princess Russudana, 
daughter of the Georgiati Queen, Taniara^ ireadng her in all 
respects as his consort. 

Though Keyhiisnev II had jidi exited an immensely valuable tke 

empire, in Central Asia the tribes had for some years past been Mongol 

on the move again. On dais occasion it was the Mongols who threat 

were on the march and^ as they penetrated westward, marking 

their advance by a sa-ies of actions of unimaginable cruelty, 

terror spread among the peaceful inhabitants of the neighbour^ 

ing lands. Each n™ rumour or report concerning the Mongols 

fijincd their fears, dll at last hordes of panic^tricken refugees 

fled, abandoning their homes and fields to the invaders. The 

number of die emigrants was swelled by numerous iteV^o^ 

wells, potential criminals mingling with harmless peasants, 

lawless dervishes with dmid pilgrims. Many broke through into 

the Sultanate of Rum where the very sight of the rabble terrified 

the inhabitants, whose apprehension increased even further as 

dervish orators came forward to incite both the refugees and the 

local peasantry to rebellion. Many of the dervishes had in fact 

abandoned their calling to become political agitators, who did 

not hesitate to further their cause by ascribing the Sultan's 

lingness to grant trading concessions to foreign merchants to a 

preference for Christians. These reports helped to aggravate the 

distrust, and the unrest soon became so widespread diat the 

Sultan was forced to rely on Chrisdan mercenaries in his army 

rather than on his subjects, a situadon which in its turn added 

fiesh substance to the flood of permcious rumours. 

At first, perhaps deterred by the military renown ofthcScIjuks, 
the bulk of the Mongol forces invaded and conquered soutlicm 
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Russia. Same of (hem settled on the lower reaches of the Volga 
and die Don to form the kingdom of the Golden Horde, whilst 
others established themselves as suzerains of the Kievian piin-' 
cipality. Meanwhile, Tcalizing that the disappearance of the 
kingdom of Kwarazm had greatly facilitated their entry into 
Persia, anothiT wave of Mongols overran that country and 
made themselves masters of Baghdad. Even In Keyknbad’s 
lifetime others had begun to feel their way into Asia Minor; 
with his death they accelerated their pace and in doing so, they 
dislodged some of the Turkish tribes which had recently setded 
along die eastern boundaries of Rum. Among the uprooted 
Chuzz nomads were the Kayf people, who were to go down to 
history as the Osmanlis. Their chieftain Siileytnan led them 
into Asia Minor. Legend relates that one day TiigtOl, Suley>' 
man's son and successor, saw two bands of hotsetnen engaged 
in a fierce contest. Pausing just long enough ro ascertain which 
of the two was the weaker, Tiigriil rallied his men and rushed 
to their aid. His arrival proved opportune for it tipped the scales 
in favour of no less a person than the Seljukid Sultan and his 
bodyguard who had been set upon by a band of Mongols. 
Keyhiisrev’s gratitude was profound and he expressed it by 
presenting Tiigriil with a strip of land in the Kaia^adag. The 
fief stretched from Eskijehrr almost ro Konya; it included 
Sogiit and Douiani^, and it was at Sogiit that Tiigrul's son 
Osman was bom and, in 1324, buried. 

battle of In r241/42 the Mongols besieged and captured Erzurum. 

KU^OAC Their approach convinced KcyhQsrev that it was now only a 
matter of time befoie he would himself have to confront the 
invaders in battle and be set about assembling his troops. He 
collected some 70,000 men and placed them under the com.' 
mand of a Georgian general, a Prince Shervashidze.** The 
Mongolian army was rather smaller; it was commanded by 
Baidju, and likewise included a number of Georgian and 
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Armenjan mercetiarics. The two forces engaged m battle on the 
morning of 2€ib June 1242, at a point on the Sivas to Etzinean 
road close to Kuaadag, Shervashidze was killed in the fighting, 
and, on hearing the news, the Seljukid soldiers who had 
emerged victorious from so many great engagements against 
powcifut enemies of diverse nationalities crumbled in the fate 
of the overwhelming ferocity of the Mongol onslaught. 

The Seljuks fled, abandoning their camp with the coloured 
terns of their notables, leaving even their Sultan's tent and his 
personal standard hearing a lion straining at its leash to fall to 
their conquerors. The Mongols went on to plunder Tokat and 
Kayseri, and Keyhiisrev escaped to Konya, leaving two loyal 
subjects, the Emir Mudhahibeddin and the Cadi of Amasya, 
to negotiate the peace terms. The Sultan’s hopes of persuading 
Baldwin If to enter into an alliance against the Mongols proved 
vain, and he had to accept the bonds of vassalship in return for 
the retencioc of but nominal power. 

Panic spread throughout Anatolia at the news of the Mom period of 
golian victory; once again the fields of Asia Minor were left anarchy 
untilled in the face of the enemy's advance, famine broke out 
in the land, and hordes of wealthy Seljuks appeared, anxiously 
trying to exchange magnificent jewels for a morsel of food. 

Some of the minor Turkish chieftains sought to secure their 
strips of land by marrying their daughters to Mongolian notables; 
others swept into Paphlagonia and Pamphilia in search of 
safety. Turcoman nomads appeared to sack the Seljukid cities 
and die general disorganization became so great that, in 1246, 
it aJfected court circles and a band of notables rising in revolt 
strangled their defenceless sovereign. Then a pretender ap/ 
peared to claim the vacant throne, affirming that he was a son 
ofKeykubad I. He succeeded in rallying some twenty thousand 
men to his standard, bur he was finally caught aird hanged at 
Alaiyc.*^ 
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The Mongol mict HuLigu soon realized that the Turcoman 
ri^ng could rapidly become dangerous and so instructed Tzzed-^ 
din Keykivus n, the late Sultanas eldest son and succcssoij to 
restore order, and capture and punish the leaders. Izzcddin suc-^ 
ceeded in this lo some extent, but other Turkish and Turcoman 
chieftains quickly appeared in the under^manned provinces to 
assume die powers of autonomous princelings, and bis brother 
Ruknuddin rose against him at Sivas. Annoyed by diis new 
THE TXTUM^ development, Hulagu decided that all three brothers were to 
ViBATE share the throne. It was largely owing to the ability of the 
1246—1257 Grand Viadfp §emsectdin Juwaini of Isfahan, that the trium> 
virate endured for eleven years, but these years were marked by 
comtant plotting and intrigue, mercenaries enrolling first in one 
camp then in the ochet* To complicate matters further, at one 
point the Byzantine Emperor Michael, fearing the jealousy of 
Theodore II of Nicaca, sought refuge with Izzeddin at Konya 
and was appointed by the Sultan commander of his Chtistian 
mercenaries^ ■“ The decision was not a popular one, for ti made 
the people doubt Izzeddin's devotion to the Muslim religion, 
reminding thetn of the feet that hh mother had been a Chrism- 
dan- This helped to add substance to the report that the Sultan 
had gone over to his mother s faith, a rumour which gained in 
credibihty when, in the course of die trial of the Greek Patriarch 
Anthemius, the Emperor Michael chafed the prelate with 
showing excessive paruality to the Seljuks.^^* Ruknfiddin, the 
second of the three brothers, took advantage of these suspicions 
10 quarrel with Izzcddin^ who, however, contrived to imprison 
him. 

The aflair angered the great Batu and Izzcddin hurriedly 
released Ruknfiddin; then the two brothers deeded to send 
Alacddin, the youngest of the trio, to the Mongolian court to 
placate Batu^ It was there that Friar Rubruquls saw him, but 
it is probable that the young Sultan died on his return journey^ 
for no more is heard of him after the year 1257^ at about the 
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dmc when Mangti gave oidm that feeddin was to rule over 
Seljnkid lands lying to the east of the Halys, and Ruknuddin 
over those to the west of h. Izzeddin considered that the ded^ 
sion favoured Ruknuddin and menaced his own safety, and 
he therefore conspired with the Mamluks of Egypt to overthrow 
his Mongo! suzerain. The Mongolian viceroy of Asia Minot 
soon learnt of the plot and set out to chastise Izzeddin; but the 
latter was in his turn warned by a friend and hastily assembling 
his family, he set out for Antalya, proceeding ihcncc to Sardis 
to invoke the help of Theodore II Lascads. Tailing to obtain it, 

Izzeddin gratefully accepted the invitation of the Byzantine 
Emperor to seek sanctuary at his court, an offer made in return 
for the hospitality which the Creek had himself so recently 
received &om the Seljuk. 

Leaving Ruknuddin sole governor of what remained of the izzeddin 

Seljukid empire, Izzeddin reached Constantinople in 1261, 1246-1283> 

probably entering the city In the Emperor’s train on the town’s 

liberadon from the Latins. There he was treated graciously, 

and even permitted to wear the purple slippers that served the 

Byzantines as an emblem of royalty. But the Emperor w'as hlmo' 

self greatly afraid of the Mongols, and witltin a few months, 

forgetful of his duties as a host, he attempted to ensure the 

safety of his realm by imprisoning Izzeddin and two of his sons 

in the fortress of Bros, and then asking the Mongols to reward 

him for the deed by a promise of immunity. It may well have 

been the fear of some such development that induced Izzeddin, 

some time before 1263, to conspire with the Bulgarian sovereign 

Constantine Tish against his imperial host.* ’ There arc various 

versions of the events which followed both these moves,** but 

it would s«m that eventually Izzeddin, together with his 

eldest son and possibly another son, were rescued by Barkay, 

Khan of the Djuci tribe of the Crimean Tartars, a connection 
by marriage, who advanced on Conscandnople for the purpose. 
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By the year 1263 /64 the ex/Sultan and hJ$ son Mesud weee in 
Serai in the Crimea, the capital of Batkay.** Some authodctcs 
state that Izzeddin had. tried to persuade his men to arcompaiiy 
him across the Black Sea, but that they refused, preferring to 
enrol in the Byzantine army where, on being promised that 
they would never be asked to rake up arms against their kins-' 
men, they formed the corps of the Turcopoles; hut even then 
not all agreed to serve the Emperor. Some Seljuks made their 
way to the Dobrudja, to survive there into modem times as a 
tiny community known as the Gaganz, a name which Wictek 
regards as a corruption of Keyfcavus, Izzeddin having adopted 
the latter as his royal titlci Still others Red 10 Serbia where, in 
Tjo8, King Milntin gave them a strip of land on which to 
settle.** Some of these revolted and set out to seek employment 
as mercenaries with the Franks of the Morca as well as with the 
Serbs, the Bnlgars, the Creeks of Epirus, and the Byzantines. 
Many became Christians, Izzeddims youngest son was among 
the converts, and remained in Constantinople after his father's 
flight, eventually maiiying a Greek girl there.** 

Barkay treated Izzeddin kindly and talked of establishing 
him on an esrate of his own; but the old EChan died before he 
had had time to fulfil this undertaking and his son and sucecs.' 
sor acted very differently, imprisoning Izzeddin and Mesud in 
a small village on the shore of the Black Sea, After about eight 
years, in about 1283, Izzeddin died there but Mesud managed 
to escape. He made his way back to the Mongolian court where 
he petidoned his suzerain to restore him to his father's throne. 
His wish was partially granted for he was given the eastern half 
of the Sultanate to rule, while his cousin Alaeddin Keykubad 
III was allowed to retain control over the western portion, 

When Izzeddin fled from Konya in T26o his brother Rtik-' 
nuddin automatically became sole ruler of Rum under die tide 
of Kihjarslan IV, yet he reigned as a vassal, almost as a puppet 
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of the Mongob, and even the little authority which remained 
vested in him actually rested in the bands of his powerful 
Prime Minister, the Pervane Muin cd din Suleyman, The 
Mongols encouraged the Pervanc to become all.'powerful, con-' 
ferring upon him the additional office of Ca<L* or Supreme 
Judge, an appointment which greatly angered the local piinces. 

Nevotheless, at Ruknuddin's murder at Aksatay in 1264,—^a 
deed which some people ascribe to the Pcrvanc—the minister 
raised the late sovereign’s son Ciyaseddin KeyhDsrcv III to the 
throne. As the boy was still an infant the MongoLan Hkhan 
remained the virtual ruler of the kingdom, the day^o-'day con< 
trol of affairs being left ro the Pervane. 

For ten years the Pervane adminbtered the kingdom wisely and KEYHtls^ 

loyally; then, as Ciyaseddin approached manhood and inde.' rev nt 

pendence, the canker of envy entered his heart, inducing him to 1-264“! i8 j 

enter into a conspiracy with Baibats, the Mainluk Sultan of 

Egypt. Togetlier thq plotted to evict the Mongok &om Asia 

Minor and to raise the Pervane to the Seljukid throne. At fitst 

all went according to plan: in 1276/77 they defeated the Mon-' 

gob at Elbistan and entered Konya; then, as they regrouped at 

Kayseri for further battle, the Pervane took fright; hb fear com^ 

municated itself to the Mamluk who hurriedly withdrew to 

Egypt, leaving the Pervane to be put to death in the foUowiiig 

year by hb angry MongoLan suzerain. 

Ciyaseddin Keyhiiszev 111, though aged only fiitcen, now 
assumed sovereign power. His position was extremely difficult, 
for the covetous local Turkish atabegs, encouraged by the 
Pervane’s fall, took advantage of bis inexperience to establish 
themselves as well^migh auiocratic rulers in many parts of the 
kingdom. Even the late Pervane’s own sons could nest resist 
installing themselves at Si nop, as did members of the household 
of the late Vizir Sahip Ata at Afion Kara Hisai, It was with 
real pleasure, therefore, that the young sovereign watched 
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Osman, son of Tugriit, wlio had succeeded to the chieftainship 
of the Osmanli tribe, harass the Byzantines, in iz8i extending 
his firf at ihcir expense. Kcyhiisrev marked the occasion by 
investing him with ^e title of O5 Beg, meaning Protector of 
him (he drum and horso'hair standard con^ 
sisting of a red pcimant with a white crescent upon it** which 
accompanied the dtle^ it may also have been on this occasion 
that the Seljuk made the future founder of the Ottoman 
dynasty the gift of the robe which is recorded in sutviving 
documents.** 

At his death in laSj Keyhiisrev HI was succeeded by his 
nephew Alaeddin Keykubad IH, the son of his brother 
Fuemurz; but almost immediately, the new sovereign was 
oblJg^ to cede the eastern half of his kingdom to his cousin 
Mesud IL Mesud died in 1298. He was succeeded by his son 
Mesud III, who spent his rime contending against Keykubad 
in for full sovereignty; the quarrel conrinued when Giyaseddin 
succeHed bis father Keykubad in ijoz, lasting till 1308, when 
Mesud s death by murder in Kayseri settled the issue. It is 
doubtful whediet Giyaseddin survived him for any length of 
time, for his name disappears from history very soon after, and 
with it ends the history of die Scljub of Rum. 
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The Seljukid Way of Life 

T he great seljuics retained many usages and tastes 
dating from their nomadic days, but they adjusted them 
to the principal tenets of their new faith and increased them by 
the addition of a number of Persian customs and beliefs. The 
Scljuks of Asia Minor superimposed on these certain Western, 
or rather, Byzantine habits, fusing the various elements into a 
surprisingly homogeneous and strongly individualistic way of 
life. Thus, although the basic pattern continued to conform to 
die needs and ideals of a race of warriors, its outer facets 
assumed numerous more complex and stimularing forms. 

The Sultanate ofEum, like the Empire of the Great Seljuks, 
was an essentially military state and the efficiency of the army 
always remained a matter of supreme importance. Alp Arslan 
and Malik Shah had been glad to entrust the organization of 
the military machine to the Nizam al Mulk, Mindful of the 
old tribal tics which continued to bind the men to their chief' 
tains, the Vizir divided the kingdom into twenty^four sections, 
each of which he placed in the care of a commander whose title 
varied from the Chad of the Chuzz tribal society to the Persian 
Shah or the Mongol Khan, which reached the Seljuks by 
means of the Avars.*’ These chieftains were charged with the 
duty of raising annually a specific number of recruits and cqnip' 
ping them with arms. 

Each spring the seasoned soldiers and die raw recruits as^' 
scmbled in the presence of their sovereign, at a rallying point 
indicated in the summons sent out in the Sultanas name. The 
men spent the summer months dther training or campaigning, 
dispersing in the winter when bad weather made lighting im¬ 
possible, For a time this method of recruitment sufficed to meet 
the country’s needs, but all too soon it became necessary to 
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augment it, fits by levying trained men as a form of tribute, 
then by enrolling mercenaries into the army. 

The soldiers were hardened ofT each spring in tough training 
schools where much attention was paid to turning them into 
excellent horsemen and splendid shots, dexterity in archery and 
fencing forming part of their basic training. All were encour^ 
aged to take part in games of skill, and they were expected to 
play polo at least once a week,** At a later stage the men were 
split up into groups, some of which were sent for instruction in 
the use of the spear and sword, while othcis, the best, were 
drafted into the cavalry, which formed the most Impotcani 
PU« ci branch of the army. Many of the soldiers wore chain mail and 
pointed hclnu; all carried shields , and many of the officers used 
swords. Some of these were doublei'hladcd, and a good many 
fjjj.j were mounted into handles ending in the cwof'lobed leaf texf 

minaJ, which is a characteristic feature of Seljukid decoration. 




Fig, j. Softrls with lufofhbti itmmh: a. im im. mth tj tm. ftenile; 
k Sj m. tvitb i6 m. baidlt. 

The archers were provided with notched arrows, which had 
often been dipped in poison. 

To mark the opening of the campaigning season the sultans 
of Rum would hold a review of their troops. Kayseri was often 
chosen for the event, which was popular among the men since 
the parade was always followed by much feasting, enlivened by 
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displays of harsemanship and enteitainments by jugglers and 
acrobats, who walked among the guests peifbrnung feats of skill 
and agjUiy. Batds chanted their epics, poets recited their latest 
compositions and musicians such as lute players, harpists, 
pipers and drummers provided musical interludes. 

Although die Great Scljuks had not hesitated to divest the the 

Caliph of his temporal powers, they continued to honour and monarchy 
uphold his spiritual authority, loudly proclaiming themselves 
his champions and protectors, and, indeed, always holding 
themselves ready to support this claim by the force of their arms. 

Every Seljuk felt that he shared in the obligadon, yet notwith,- 
standing his respect for and devotion to the Caliph, each looked 
upon the Sultan as his supreme master, and throughout the 
dominion the feeling of personal loyalty to the dynasty was so 
strong that, with the single exception of the Pervane Muin cd 
din, there is no instance of an attempt being made to usurp the 
royal powers by anyone outside the circle of the sovereign’s 
heirs. Some local princes were pcntiittcd ro use the dtic of shall, 
but that of shahanshah or sulran was reserved for the supreme 
sovereign and none but the Buyids ever ventured to usurp the 
pdvil^e. 

In Seljukid dmes it was the custom for the crown to pass from 
father to son, generally going to the eldest, though occasionally 
a member of the royal family would attempt to revive the old 
Chuzz praedee whereby, as in Kievian Russia, kingship passed 
to the dead rulet^s eldest surviving brother and not to his first,- 
bom son. On such occasions the issue was settled by force, the 
throne going to the stroi^est claimant. 

In Persia, at the death of Mahk Shah, the weakened central 
authority could no longer exercise complete control over its 
vassals, and many of ihese developed into autocradc chiefs 
ruling over considerable provinces. Some assumed the dde of 
‘aiabeg*, that ts to say Tather prince', nor caring that the rank 
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bad been especially created by Alp Arslan for the Nuam al 
Mu Ik when the latter was appointed tutor to the young Malik 
Shah. Subsequent sultans also considered the tide the special 
prerogative of tlie holder of the ofUicc of tutor to the heir 
appareni, a post which was invariably assigned to the sovtt' 
eigti s most trusted minister of state. Even during die closing 
d^adcs of the empire’s existence, at a rime when minor chiefs 
rains were assuming titles to which they had no right, the 
Scljukid sultans were reluctant to accord this honour to any 
Courtiers other than their vizirs. One of the last occasions on 
which it was fittingly bestowed was when Keykubad II con/ 
ferred it on his Cadi or Chief Justice to mark his elcvarion to 
the vlziiship; that the nilnister was worthy of the honour was 
proved by his death in defence of his sovereign in an encounter 
with the Mongols.** 


MINIS' 

TERIAL 

DUTIES 

RANKS 


In the rjth cenm^ the Setjuks vested the funcriom of the 
i^zif ox Prime Minister in the Penfotu or Lord Chancellor, who 
AND also auromarically held the office of President of the Council or 
Divati. As his sovereign’s rcpresencauvc he was responsible for 
all internal alFaiis and, in the Sultan’s absence, it fell to him to 
preside at the meetings of the cabinet. The Commander'in' 
Chief tanked second in the order of precedence. He was fob 
lowed by the Cadi or Chief Justice, who genctally came from 
Baghdad and who, since the Seljukid legal code was based on 
the Koran, either combined the post with that of Chief Mufti, 
the supreme religious authority, or shared his place in the order 
of precedence with the prelate, when both generally acted 
jcfindy in the administrative field. When the offices were com/ 
bined, the Cadi s prestige in Asia Minor was almost as gteat 
as that enjoyed by the Sheikh al Islam in the Muslim world. 

Nevcithelcss, it was to the sultan and not tlie ministers that 
the people looked for religious inspiration; In Alaeddin Key' 
kiibad I they found a splendid source for it. His fervour was 
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deep and passion^e, his reverence profound. He was in the 
habit of reading daily the morning prayer of the Shajid and ihc 
five prayers of the and he made a paiticul^ point of 

performing his ablutions before signing the daily edlas of the 
Divan because the name of Allah appeared in die documents 
which were submitted to him. The emirs in charge of various 
branches of the army followed the Chief Cadi and the Mufti 
in the order of precedence. These offiaals formed the inner 
cabinet^ but a number of senior notables and tribal begs or 
princes joined them in attending the meetings of the Divan, 
acting as a sort of cotisultarive body* 

in the early days of the Great Sdjukid empire the officials the divan 
who formed the country's government used to meet in the and the 
Kapu or entrance to their sovereign's tent, assembling there as POH.TH 
had their tribal forebears in that of their chieftain* When the 
committee, following the practice in force at the Sasanian court, 
moved fiom the doorway into the hall within* the ministers 
then seating themselves on the divans set round its walls, the 
Sdjuks conrinued to call the mceting-^place by the old name of 
Kapu, The designation was retained by the Ottoman rulers of 
the Turkish empire, whose council haU was known as the 
Sublime Porte and where the actual assembly connjiued to be 
called by the old Sasanian name of the Divan, 

In the Sultanate of Rum the work of the Divan was carried 
out by twenty/four secretaries, half of whom were concerned 
with military matters while the rest dealt with financial affairs. 

The Vizir or Pervanc, wearing the ink pot preseritcd to him on 
his appointment by the Sultan as his badge of office, took sole 
responsibility for the country's foreign affairs; the necessary 
correspondence and records were entrusted by him to a special 
body of sedbes who, although they occasionally made use of 
Arabic, generally carried out their work in the Persian lan^ 
guage* All state papers were usually written in the i/iabat or 
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dotlcss script, jjid all cairied the Stiltin's seal. Under the 
Mongol occupation the Turkish language was inttaduced into 
the chancelleries, where it soon came to be accepted as the 
official tongue. The Sultan’s personal wishes were invariably 
recorded in wiiring, either from his direct dictation or fiom 
verbal instructions, when the messcngeis were expected to dis^ 
play the Sultan’s ring as proof of authenticity. The royal com/- 
mands were written on special paper reserved for the purpose; 
it was white, exceptionally Rne^extuted, and was probably 
imported Itom China. 

SECRET The Scljukid sulcam were extremely devout and, taken by and 

POLICE large, all strove to live righteously and to rule wisely and well. 

The Ummayads and the Abbasids had established a secret 
police service; it was run by a Sabtlt^baras, and It was the duty 
of the men employed in it to keep watch on political suspects 
and to execute those whom the caliphs condemned to death. 
The system was repulsive to Alp Arslan who, against the 
advice of the HLtam, determined to abolish it, saying, should 
*1 appoint a Sahilvkhaban, those who are my sincere friends 
and enjoy my intimacy will nor pay any attention to him, nor 
bribe him, trusting in their fidelity, friendship and intimacy. 
On the other hand my adversaries and enemies will retake 
friends with him and give him money; it is clear that the 
Sahib'khaban will be constantly bringing me bad reports of 
my friends and good reports of my enemies. Good and evil 
words ate like arrows; if several are shot, at least one hits the 
target. £vcty day my sympathy for my friends will diminish 
and that for my enemies increase. Within a short rime my 
enemies will be neater to me than my friends and will finally 
take their place. No one will be able to repair the harm which 
will result from this.’*' 

These were wise words, yet, in Petria, they did not save 
the Seljuktd adminisn-adon &om all friction with the native 
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population. A good many difficulties resiiUcd from the Inevitable 
distru^ with which the sophisticated Peisians regaidcd the wild 
Sdjukid rank and ffie. Though ih«e were the mm fay whom 
the cultured Petsians had been vanqtiisliedp the latter wished to 
sec the same treatment meted out to them by their sovereign as 
they themselves teccived as a subjected people; when they found 
that this was asking too much from the Sultan* the Persians 
demanded that the Seljukid soldiers be treated as the equals of 
the mercenaries and slav^ enrolled in the Sultan s army. 

Naturally enough, neither proposal proved acceptable lo the 
conquerors, all of whom considered diemselves linked to their 
ruler by tribal tics and insisted on their privileges. An attem^ 
to bring the two groups closer together by giving the Seljukid 
soldiers a Persian veneer did little lo diminish die Iriction, for die 
average Seljuk continued to prefer his own austere customs to 
the seemingly efiete manners of the Persians- Indeed, with the 
years the cleavage tended to become more matked, for the 
sovereigns gradnally became more urbane and luxury-'loving 
while the tribesmen did not alter* The displeasure w^hich thi^ 
felt when Mahk Shah^ in direct disregard of the Nizam s 
advice* ceased to devote much of his attention to the army, and 
began to appoint one person lo several posts at court, helped to 
spread the Ismaili doctrines and lost the sultans much support 
of which they were soon to be in sore need. 

The Scljuks wctc generally ready to fall in w'ith local conditions policy in 
as long as these did not conflict witli the tenets of tlieir faith. On conquered 
Conquering Asia Minor, once the initial phase of plunder and lands 
murder had nm its course, dicy showed little desire dclib^^ 
aieiy to disrupt the life of the people, endeavouring to repm 
existing laws and customs* readily accepting the regulations 
they found there concerning the tenure of land- Where they 
considered changes necessary they adopted whenever possible 
measures siuiiLar lodiosc w^hich the Great Scljuks had introduced 
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In Persia. The most important of their reforms were concerned 
with legislation. Murder was punishable by death, but ii could 
sometimes be commuted on the payment of blood money. 
When the sentence was carried out the condemned person 
was either strangled, hanged or beheaded, but in the direst 
cases, the victim was skinned alive, the skin being turned 
into an effigy which was carried round the town before being 
placed in a hut specially constructed for the purpose and 
publicly burnt. Less seriDus crimes were punished by exile or 
by public thrasltings, or even by the confiscation of property. 

CORONA' Coronations were popular events. On the throne Ming vacant 

TiONS the nw sovereign was met by the religious and civil authorities 

carrying gold cups filled with honey and mares^ milk, while 
other officials went through the town distributing vast sums of 
money. With the passing years the Sultans forgot the simple 
customs of dieir tribal ancestors, and developed instead a prc' 
feence for the Persian concept of autocratic sovereignty, as well 
as a liking for the voluptuous habits of Baghdad and the 
luxurious ways of the Byzantines. Though Kdifarslan II prc' 
fened to rule his people in the paternal manner of a tribal chief/ 
tain, his successors wished to govern in the style of a Persian 
monarch. As in Persia, they had themselves carried to their 
^ throne, where gold and silver were showered upon them. In 
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Persiii Under the Nizam, the Sulcaa had been provided wkh 
an escort made up of two hundred men from Horasan, a 
hundred from Dailan and a company^ of Christian slaves.*® 

The laner proved so fanatically loyal to their sovetcign that 
tliey were soon used to form the nucleas of his personal body^ 
guard and» 2 s such, may well have given the Sultans of 
Ottoman Turkey the idea of creating their Janissary corps^ 

When caking part in a procession the Sultan was preceded 
by his standard bearer carrying the imperial banner; this 
had a black ground and displayed cither die figure of a dragon, 
the choice of which can be atnibuted to either Chiiaese or 
Sasanian influence, of a lion, the origin of which can be 
traced back ro the old civiluEations of the Ancient Orient^ or 
of an eagle, in which case the influence may have been that of 
Byzantium, though it could equally well have come from 
Central Asia or even Persia, In the closing period the Sultan 
was also preceded by an attendant carrying an open umbrella in 
the manner of his Fatimid aich/cnemies; on either side of him 
inarched a detachment of foot soldiers carrying golden swords.*® 

Coronations* great mihtaiy successes and other occasions for festivities 

national rejoicing were celebrated in the traditional manner^ 

feasting and various enienafn menus providing the chief diver.^ 

sions. Both ibn Batuta and ibn flibi state that the Sukan*s 

board was dressed at a high table, and his guests were placed 

at it according to a strict order of precedence. Vast quantities 

of lamb, goat meat, game and pigeons were served on predous 

dishes elaborately ornamented and bejewelled. Sherbet was 

handed round in cosdy cups by sumptuousjy-'da'ssed servants, 

many of whom were Cbrisuan slaves. On state occasions a 

general amnesty was often proclaimed and the prison doors were 

opened at dawn so that the released men could share in the 

celebrations. The fddvines were similar to those organized at 

the armua] military review, but plays and puppet shows were 
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included in the entertainments. Anna Comnena** gives us 
some idea of what these performances were like in her account 
of the preparations by Alexios to launch an assault on Sivas. 

He had, however, to postpone operations because of an acute 
attack of gout. The Seljukid soldiers questioned his reason, 
crediting the Hmperot with a diplomatic rather than a physical 
ailment. They joked about it *when drunk or drinking and, as 
natural orators, the barbaHans told moral talcs about the 
Emperor^s sufferings in his feet, and die trouble in his feet 
became rhe subject of comedies. For they would impersonate 
doctors and other people busied about the Emperor and place 
the Emperor himself in the middle, lying on a couch, and make 
play of it. And these puerile games aroused much laughter 
among the barbarians. These doings did not escape the 
Emperor and they made him boil with anger, and provoked 
him still more to war with them.' 

The new, relaxing way of Ufe inevitably resulted in the Sultan 
becoming to some extent estranged from the rank and file of his 
people. The gap was filled by the emergence of a new class 
consisting of couiticrs and officials. Appointments to these 
offices were often dictated by the Sultan's personal wishes, but 
when he failed to show a prcfctcnce for any particular person 
the officer vras selected by means of the ancient oriental custom 
whereby all the candidates were assembled before the Sultan 
and his court, and made to discourse on certain specific topics. 
Even the Pervane Muin cd din roorted to ihis method on more 
than one occasion. The ablest and wisest dialectician was 
nominated to the vacant post. The Sultan generally invested 
him with the title ofbeg, but somcumcs he would confer on him 
a Peismi or Byzantine honour instead, for the Seljuks delighted 
in titles of every sort, awarding them regardless of origin or 
suitability, in much the same spirit as that in which Kdl^arslan 
n blithely called one of his sons Miiiseddin Kaiser Shah. 
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The Master of Ceremonies was among the most important 
of the coun officials* but the Master of the Water was almost 
his equal in rank. This official had to ensure an unfailing snpy 
ply of water, and above all, of good drinking water for the 
royal uble. since the Seljuks^ like all Turks, even those of 
today, attached as much importance to the quality of their 
drinking water as Frenchmen do to that of their wine. His 
post was no sinecure, for periods of drought and difficulties of 
transport had to be contended with, aitd unexpected problems 
often arose to complicate the task; thus, when Iz^dio Key^ 
kivus T was taken ill ar Kirsehir the Master of the Water was 
obhged to provide drinking water from the Euphrates, though 
the distance over which it had to be earned amounted to a 
hundred and fifty miles. Almost as important to the Sultan as 
these functionaries was his personal doctor. Like ibn Batuta of 
Birgep who held the post foT many years p this official was often 
a Jew. 

Even though the royal family retained the loyalty and devo^' 
tion of its people till well into the Mongol period, the creation 
of this class of courtiers inevitably resulted in the grawth of 
intrigue, which in its turn led to tliac of political conspiracy* 

Because of this it became necessary for the lacer Seljukid sultans 
to disregard Alp Arslan*s brave decision and to create the post 
of Taster of Food and Drink. Even so. more chan one sovereign 
died unexpectedly, and the mystery associated with thek deaths 
gave rise to a spate of rumouis. 

The position of Seljukid women deteriorated with the tribe's 
development into a monarchy. Iti the pagan, nomadic period 
of their history they had not ranked as greatly inferior to their 
menfolk; they had gone unveiled and had fought in baccle 
beside their fathers and husbands; but when the Sdjuks were 
Won ov® to Muhammadanisni their women were expected to 
assume the veil and to retire to the seclusioD of the harem. They 
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were thencefoith dci>a.tTed, from caking part in their people’s 
aEiirs, and were forced to spend thdr lives in the shadow of the 
momentous events w'hich led to their rise and fall. Occasionally, 
however, a woman with a more forceful character than her 
sisters left her name to posterity by means of an insetiptian 
set upon the walls of some charitable instimtion erected at 
her order; more often, the faa of a woman’^s passage on dris 
earth was somewhat ironically attested to by means of an itv 
scription placed upon her mausoleum to record her journey 
from a world of twilight to one of darkness. But the tendency 
of the sultans to take Christian women as their wives often 
led [0 vciy different resuhs^ RoxcIaim*s excursions into the 
political field arc well known; Isabella^ the sister of Raymond 
of S[ Egidier and wife of Kilifarslan 1 ^ must have kept a keen 
watch on affairs of state* for had she not done so she would 
scarcely have been in a position to install her son Tugrii] as 
ruler of Malatya as soon as she learnt of bet husband's de^ch* 
Giyaseddin KcyhQsrev irs Georgian wife, the Princess 
Russudana, who was know^u to the Seljuki as Gooigci Haiun, 
musi also have exercised considerable influence ovet her hus^ 
band* Ai the time of their marriage he was so much in love 
with her that, regardless of the exception w^hich devout Mus^ 
lims take to all forms of representational art* he is reputed to 
PUi« TP* so have wished to include her portrait beside his own on his coins; 

other authoridcs, how^cver, state that he merely wanted their 
linked names to appear on them*^* When public opposition 
forced him to abandon the idea* he carried out his intention by 
stamping the face of hk coins with a tendering of the sun in 
Leo, choosing this emblem cither because he wished it to 
symbolize his wife s radiant personality or because it represented 
her horoscope; he also included the figure of a lion in the design 
CO represent his own pmon. This lion, with its Dutlines not 
greatly altered, survived m Persia into modern times* for Feth 
All Shah chose it as his country's crest. 
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The readiness with which CJuistian parents gave their 
daughters in marriage to the Seljukid sultans suggests that these 
sultanas enjoyed certain privil^cs which were refused to Muslim 
women holding the same position. The greatest of these was 
assuredly their right to retain the religion of their birth with full 
opportunity for practatng it, a concession which must have 
helped them to presers'e their self-respect and independence of 
spirit. Of the Muslim women only the Princess Cevher Fevsi 
or Nesibi Hatun, known also as Scljuka Hacun, Is recorded m 
history because of die great love which her father Kih^arslan II 
felt for her. 

Generally the Sultans found their wives in the various princely 
Turkish houses of the neighbourhood, such as those of the 
Daniymend rulers, of the Tzakas family or of tlie Begs of 
Erzincan. These ladies cannot have wielded much influence 
over their husbands, since the alliances did not mitigate the 
quarrels which raged between a Sultan and his fathcr-indaw 
and which often ended in warfare. On becoming widows all 
the consorts, regardless of their religion or origin, were expected 
to marry one of the late Sultan’s ministers of st^e. This custom 
was probably of nomadic origin, but it pereisted in Asia Minor 
throughout the entire Seljukid period, and it was in accordance 
with it that ^emseddin Isfahan!, the holder of the vizlrship 
during the Triumvirate; married the widow of Ciyaseddin 
Kcyhiisrcv II, the Georgian mother of Key'kavus II. 

The burial customs of the Seljuks likewise reflected some alien BURtAt 
elements. Thus, certain authorkies tend to ascribe the wearing customs 
of black as a sign of mounring to Christian, and mote spccifi/ 
caily to Greek influence. If this is so the impact must have 
been made in early Islamic and not in Seljukid times, for the 
first recorded use of it for the purpose dates from the murder 
of Yehia in the year 742, when his followers donned black 
and the Abbasids adopted the colour for their flag/* When 
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Ki^kubad I was brought to the throne in larg, he wore white 
satin for three days as a sign of tnounung for his brother." 
In Contrast, the habit of the Mcvlcvi Dervishes of including pipe 
players in their funeral processions may well be of Western 
origin. 

Apart from these alien elements, the basically Muslim 
ritual also included certain features which, notwithstanding 
considerable modification brought about by the passage of the 
years and the changes in environment, remained essentially 
Central Asian. Although very litde is known os yet about the 
burial customs of the Gh U£z some early Chinese writers clearly 
indicate that they venerated tlieit dead. The Muslim religion 
does not share nor approve of this attitude, yet, throughout 
their history, the Seljula continued to attach great importance 
to the graves of their ancestors. They were encouraged to con^ 
tinue this nomadic custom by the Shi'iic Peisians, or ratlier, by 
the Suni Turkish rulers of Shi’ite Persia, whose great funerary 
towers and monuments arc still a glorious adornment of the 
Persian landscape. The Seljuks in their turn persisted in the 
habit of constructing tiifbes and ifcfVni6ftr--chc domed and 
pinnacle.'roofcd mausolca—which became so charactetisdc a 
feature of their architecture. 

Barthold noted with interest** that die belief recorded in the 
Orkhon inscriptions, that on leaving the body the soul of a 
dead person turns into a bird or insect, continued to be re^ 
fleeted in modern times in the speech of the Ottoman Turks, 
who often announced a death in the phrase 'he has become a 
gire.'&lcon.* Another ancient custom of the Eurasian nomads, 
that of ass^'atmg a chieftain** hoise with his burial, persisted 

-^sia Minor into the 13 th century. Although no known early 
Scljukid burial contained the body of a horse, when Keykavus I 
brought his father s body to Konya for reburial in taro, he 
held a feast in memory of the late Sultan and gave instructions 
that the latter's favourite charger was to attend jt.** 
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Sometimes, as in die case of Sanikan's son or ofTuruintay, 

Emir of Amasia, the Seljuks embalmed their dead. Some 
scholars ascribe this practice to Byzantine inJfluence, but the 
excavarions conducted at Paziiik in the Altai*® have shown 
that the Eurasian nomads made use O'f the process from at any 
rate as far back as the 5th or 4th centuries b.c. In Asia Minor, 
the Scljuks laid their dead on their backs, inclining their heads 
to the right so that when the cofEn was set in place in the tiirbe, 
facing the door opening towards Mecca, the eyes of the dead 
were directed towards the holy dty. 

Among their daily activities the Seljuks derived their greatest hawking 

pleasure from hunting and hawking. A special ofEcial bearing 

the title of beg or prince was in chatge of the royal hunt, and 

the sovereign expected all his able-bodied courtiers to take part Plate js 

in the day’^s proceedings; in the evening, he would reward the 

one with the biggest bag. Malik Shah was so devoted to the 

sport that he always carried a notebook about with him in 

which he recorded his personal observations on the day’s 

events. It is impossible not to wonder whether it may not have 

been this habit of his which gave Frederick II Hohenstaufen 

the idea for his great book on falconry. 

It took many years before the average Sdjuk could be per- tents anJ> 

suaded to exchange his ancestral tent for a house. These tents palaces 

were of the Central Asian type, that is, they were round and Plaic jj 

made of interlaced rushes, while ihdr pointed roofs were formed 

of bent withies; the whole structure was covered with felt 

panels, which were often omamcnrcd an the outride. Under the 

impact of Persian influence the Sultan and his courtiers were 

the first to become attracted by the thought of riving in a palace, 

though, perhaps because 'town was ever a prison to a Turk’, 

thdr conception of a palace took the form of a number of 

detached pavirions, which were linked into an architectural 
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whole by aji encircling walL Like the OttooiaD Sultans in the 
5 Serai Palacei they had separate buildings or khskj housing the 

soverdgn^s private apartments and his harem» there were de^ 
cached council halls^ immense kitchens capable of feeding 
hundreds ofpeople^ pavilioiii in which the Sultan’s clothes and 
plate were kept, others containing the textiles and robes of 
honour intended as presents for thdr guests; possibly even^ as 
in the case of CCTain other MusUm soveteigm, a or silk^ 
weaving workshop of cheir owp.*^ There were also separate 
riding schools, detached stables, special quarters Ibr housing 
the royal huntp an armoury, food stores and chancellcricSp with 
many little gardens with pools of water and fountains to adorn 
them* 


NEW In the 12th century the Seljuks’ first thought, on capturing a 

BUILDING town, was the repair of its fortiiications and the provision of a 
PLih 1.7,9,11 mosque, so that k was not long before the slender minater 
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c:mic to take its place In a landscape which had until then 
known only the dome. Then the conjcallproofed mausoica 
began to spring up hete and there, altering the skyline still 
further. At the same time the living conditions in the towns 
were improved by the creation of stich essential institutions as 
medical and theological colleges, hospitals, mental homes, 
orphanages and poor-houses. 

In the Christian world, for all its learning and culture, ad- sociAi, 
ministratots had not given much thought to the provision of services 
hospitals lot the poor; the Eastern rulers proved more alive to 
the needs of the people. From the 9th century onwards most of 
the leading Islamic cities possessed hospitals and charitable 
insdtuuons of various sorts, and it was as a result of the impact 
which the Saracenic world made on the Western that a school 
of medicine was established at Salerno towards the end of that 
century. Its existence influenced the Benediciine monks of 
Monte Cassino, leading them to expand their own Hiispctisaiy, 
and this in turn resulted, late in the i-aih century, in the ctcation 
of schools of medicine at the universides of Montpclhci, 

Bologna, Padua and Paris. By (his rime, h owe vet, the Scljuks 
had transformed their sultanate into a veticahle Welfare State, 
and although the incendve to do so may have come in the lirst 
place from Transoxiana and Persia, where some hospitals and 
medical schools had been established in the loth century, the 
wide-scale application of these services was an essentially Sel- 
jukid accomplishment. 

The view put forward by many 19th-century scholars that 
the Scljuks brought nothing but chaos and desolation to Asia 
Minor is not borne out by the facts. Although the Seljuks 
were involved in watfire almost every year, they yet found rime 
to Spo nsor the eonstruedon of far more hospitals and charitable 
foundadons than they fought battles. In dicii hands a region 
which had been sadly lacking in social services became one of 
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the bcsi^providcd with them. The trajuformadon was rapidly 
effected by means of private endowments and bequests, the 
sovereigns and theit families setting the example to their cour^ 
ders« Keyhiisrev I was among the fitst to found a medical 
school and hospital, doing so at Kayseri in honour of his 
sister. In this dual foundadon the two biuldings stood side by 
Side; they wete connected by a covered corridor, and were 
known by the name Jifaiye Mcdiese,®* The medical staff 
attached to the hospital taught both in the school and at the 
bedsides of the sick, much as is the ptaedee today in the world's 
foremost teaching hospitals. 

The foundation of the ^ifaiye Medrese was rapidly followed 
by that of many more. A similar foundadon, the Daml Qiftc 
Medrese or Darujjifa at Sivas, served the Ottonian Empire as 
a model of its kind. Its staff included specialists in internal 
diseases as well as surgeons and oculists, and the medical books 
in its wcll^stockcd library were available to students as welt as to 
the staff. Some of these Seljukid hospitals remained in use in 
Turkey until well into the 19 th century, others perished earlier; 
a few even survived until the First World War, if not in the 
splendid buildings in which the Seljuks had installed them, 
then in newer ones, for the Ottomans continued to respect the 
original endowments. Even when it became necessary to le^ 
house an old hospital they endeavoured to preserve its original 
name, and to keep as close as possible to the terms of its founda' 
don chancr. 

The Seljuks' fondness for good drinking water and their 
interest in medicine led them to appreciate and to make use of 
many of the mineral springs which abound in Anatolia. 
Kiligarslan U had particular faith in the waters of Havza and, 
in 1161, he built two baths there. The baths at Kir^ehir, Ilgin, 
Yoncal and Hamidiye were among die most popular, while 
certain other springs were reserved for the use of horses and 
other valuable animals. Over two hundred spas are mentioned 
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in surviving records'^* and the actual number in use was 
probably much huger. The majority were equipped with sump.^ 
ruous bathing establishments and drinking fountains. 

The creation of a hospital service in which people received 
free treatment and free board and lodging did not represent the 
full extent of Seljukid benevolence; money was also found for 
the establishment of numerous poorvhouscs, orphanages and 
mental homes, whcic the services provided were likewise given 
free of charge. But the Seljuks devoted even more thought and 
money to meeting the need ibr schools and religious seminaries, 
and consequently their state was exceptionally well provided 
with educational institutions. 


Fiy. €. Stulftm/ii heais /wbi (fcf ittsih 
of a yilasier m tht poHsl t6 
Mental Hospital, potiihly tht portraits 
aj its bmldtrs. 



Though the Seljuks were unable to prevent the decline of agri^ R£VENtiE 
culture in the areas in which most of the wars woe fought, they 
endeavoured to develop local industrtn, such as the production 
of alum and of refined sugar, Ibr they realized that a stable 
economy was of paramount importance if their state was to 
survive. In the opening decades of their rule they had relied for 
their revenue primarily on the tributes which titey levied from 
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their vassals. These payments were partly made in money, 
partly in kind. Additional income was supplied by the bcHary 
captured in battle, which often produced considerable sums. 
That seized irom Leo II of Armenia, for example, was re^ 
ported to have turned the scales at a hundred and twenty 
thousand pounds; yet, in addition, the King was forced to 
supply his conquerors with fifteen hundred trained soldiers a 
year. 

Although the spoils of war provided the exchequer with 
useful Sums till the time of the Mongo] invasion, dicy soon 
ceased to meet the State's growing expenditure and it her amp 
necessary for the ScIJuks to seek new sources of income. They 
found diesc in trade. When they realized that the commerce in 
Christian slaves was proving exceedingly profitable they did 
everything in their power to expand it, setting out to maintain 
the supply partly by purchase, partly by the kidnapping of 
young children and also by capturing villagers whose lands 
th^ overran in time of war. Geo^ians fetched especially high 
prices, selling easily and very profitably. Even so, it soon became 
apparent that even the slave trade, lucrative though ft remained, 
could not suffice, and it became necessary to encourage a nd 
increase the Sow of transit goods across Anatolia, 


As a first step in diis direction the government ordered the 
repair of the old caravan routes which, dating back to deep 
antiquity, had served generations of Roman and Byzantine 
merchants. The Byzantines had allowed tliese roads to deterior^ 
ate; the Seljuks now set about repairing them, strengthening the 
unsafe bridges and building munificent new stone ones. Then, 
for the first time in the long history of these ancient highwap, 
they provided them with a network of rest-houses, the most 
splendid of which were called Sultsti JJdiir or MmvstistToiff 
while the somewhat less fine were known as bam. The majority 
were superb structures and some were palatial. They were 
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escablished at convenient intervals along the major trade routes 
to provide a safe and comfortable rcscing.'placc for caravans, at 
which the men and beasts relaxed for a night to recuperate 
from the effects of an arduous day of travel. The distance be^ 
tween each of these establishments was calculated on the basis 
of nine hours* travel by camel, or about t 8 miles, die equivalent 
of a day*s journey, so that a caravan making an early start was 
sure of reaching die ban's hospitable roof by nightfall. 

As the caravan drew near, the ban’s defence towers and the 
massive dressed stone walls would take shape; then, gradually, 
the intricate interlaced designs and honeycomb niches of the 
elaborately sculptured doorways would grow more clearly 
visible. Inside, every comfort was available. At the bans cstab-' 
lished in the towns an entry and an exit tax were levied, but no 
charges were made in die roadside caravanserais. Inside the 
entrance gate the traveller’s eyes rested first on the mosque and 
its ablution fountain, where thanks could be offered to God for 
the protection vouchsafed that day; then the great bales of goods 
could be unloaded and stored in the strong-rooms provided for 
dtat pui^sc, and the tired beasts be led to the excellent stables 
fitted with stone troughs. 
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The men could choose for their sleeping/quartcrs between 
private rooms and dormitories. A bath house, oof]^ and repair 
shops of various kinds were also to be found. Meals were 
served, and certain of the larger establishments, notably the 
Sultan Han on the Konya-Aksaray road and the Karatay Han 
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Plan tff fi# Sultofi Han tn tfc K/mya-Aksany Reai^ jsJjj, 


OD the Kayscri-Malatya road, even kept a band of musicians for 
the delight of their guests. Where there were no musicians, the 
iravellers divened each other by talking of the wonders they had 
seen, the dangers they had surmounted and the strange and in^ 
letesting things they had heard on their journeys. In the towns, 
people Rocked to the great vaulted balls of the bans to listen to 
the astute mctchants, the learned scholars and the holy pilgrlrns, 
whose conversation was of so high a quality that it transformed 
a mere ecsi/house into a 'university for the poor. 

Security on die road was alhimportant if trade was to 
flourish. To ensure it, bans situated in the more dangerous 
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disciicts VfCtc supplied with a ganlsan and a stock of artm. In 
the I3ih century users of the dangerous road to Erzurum had to 
pay a special tax, levied on each beast of burden, and the money 
thus collected was spent on policing the road.'^* 

The bulk of the trade was of a ttansit character. At first most TRADE 

of it was centred on Konya, Sivas and Kayseri, where it was 

handled by the Greek and Armenian carpet merchants, for in 

the 12th century the Seljuks were only interested in controlling 

die horse and cattle trade. A hundred years later, however, the 

Italians discovered that large profits were to be derived Horn the 

transit trade and the Venetian podeJti} in Constantinople lost 

jio time in asking Giyaseddin Keyhiisrev 1 for commercial 

privileges for his countrymen. The Sultan was anxious to see 

commerce expand and he did not object to the presence of 

Venetians in his realm. His views were shared by bis son and 

successor, Izaeddin Keykavus I, and both rulers were soon so 

well satisfied with the results of the first, somewhat tentauve 

concessions to which they had agreed that, in 1220, the Podesta 

Jacopo Tiepolo was able to sign a comprehensive trade agreC' 

ment with Keykubad L** By the terms of this treaty the 

Venetians acquired the right to carry precious stones, pearls, 

gold and silva ingots as well as money and corn free of duty, 

although a tax of 2*5 per cent was levied mi all other goods. 

Mutual measures of security were agreed upon, and provision 
was made for the loss of goods at sea; finally, procedure was 
established for punishing the unruly, it being decided that 
quarrels between Venetians and other Latins, such as the 
Pisans or the men from Provence, should be dealt with by a 
Venetian tribunal, whilst brawls involving the Seljuks and 
Franks, and cases of murder or theft would be brought before 
a Seljuldd court. 

The Latin conquest of Constantinople led to an increase in 
the number of Weseem merchants setting out to seek their 
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fortune iti dir Levant, and as a result a good deal of the trade 
which had until then been transacted by the Greeks passed intn 
the hands of the Venetians. The volume of traffic had by now 
gready mcrieased and was no longer limited to transit goods, for 
the Scljuks had developed a considerable import and export 
trade of their own. Much of this commerce centred on Sivas 
where most of tire Scljukid merchants had settled, acting as both 
buyers and sellers, and also as forwarding agents, since traders 
from Syria and Iraq, and more particularly from Mosul, had 
formed die habit of bringing their goods ro Sivas and handing 
them over there to a Scljukid representative. The laner then 
became responsible for assembling a caravan destined for 
Sinop or Trcbiiond, whence the goods were forwarded by sea 
to ports on the eastern and southern coasts of the £laclc Sea. 

f be Trapezundne trade was especially important, to no small 
degree because of the regular links which it maintained with 
its vassal city of Peratcia ^Cherson).*' In Sivas a tax was levied 
on all goods carried to the coast, and although the Greek 
Emperor of Trebizond received a share of foe profit from the 
goods which crossed his empire, it was die Scljuks who coti^ 
trolled the poit of Sinop, and who carried on a particularly 
lively trade with the Kipchaks of southern Russia and die 
Russian and Tartar traders using the Crimean port of Sudak, 
or Soldaia. Sudak served as foe mccting^place for all Turkish 
merchants travelling to or from Russia, carrying ‘ermines and 
grey furres with other rich and cosily skins, as well as with 
cotton cloth, cobalt, silks and spices.*'*’' 

Sometimes a Syrian or Iraki merchant preferred ro accom^ 
^ny his goods to thdr final desdnation instead of entrusting 
them to an agent. In such cases the trader would travel to 
Sinop, embarking thence for Sudak with his bales of silks and 
cotto^. and his consignments of spices. The faa tliat he char^ 
i«cd his own vessel and traveUed with his goods did not exempt 
him from the obligauon to return to Sinop with a shipdoad of 
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slaves and furs, for the Sultan looked upon these goods as his 
most valuable imports.^s Indeed, Keykubad Ts daring attack 
on Sudak m 1222 may well have been provoked by some 
damage to one such consignment or expedition. 

Although Sinop proved an immense asset to Seljukid trade, 
in the i^ch century it was the inland town of Sivas which, 
rather surprisingly, was of an importance comparable to that of 
the major commercial cities of the Levant. Its significance was 
still so great in the r4th century diat the Florentine diplomat 
Baldonc thought it desirable to include in the commercial guide 
La Prac^ca Della Mercature, which he had compiled for the use 
of Italian merchants, a comparative table of the weights and 
measures in use in Sivas, Lajazzo, Cyprus and Acre, The 
Mongol occupation of Rum did not impede the trade, which 
remained so flourishing that, in 1276, the Genoese decided to 
open a consulate ai Sivas and to enter into diplomatic relations 
with the Mongols. 

By the second quarter of the 13th century the Seljuks had 
become to some octeut an exporting nauon, but their imports 
still gready oumumbeted die goods they sent abroad. A list of 
these imports serves to throw some light on die standard of 
living enjoyed by the Seljuks. The goods most in demand from 
Egypt were spices, sugar, arms and cotton, though Hama and 
Aleppo provided the finest cotton, while a certain amount of 
vepf inferior quality came from Little Armenia. B^hdad sup- 
plied the very fine, light-weight wool which was used exclu¬ 
sively for the turbans worn by the Sultan and his ministers of 
state, as well as some of the delicate silks which were reserved 
for dieir robes. Consignments of musk, aloes and ambergris 
accompanied these wares. Silks of even finer quality and greater 
value were brought from China, and the supply of home- 
produced carpets was supplemented by imports from Persia, 
and mote especially from Shiraz, as well as from Transoxiana. 

Many of the precious stones of which the Sultan and his 
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coimiers were io fbnd came from Central Asia, while Georgia 
helped to maintain the supply of thoroughbred horses. Russia 
produced unlimited qtiandties of furs, and the slave markets 
throughout the sultanate were constantly kept filled with the 
Caucasian men and women whom the Turks prized above all 
others as personal servants. 

SHIPPING The Provcnples who controlled the Cypriot trade and the 
Genoese who had taken over that of Egypt handled the ship' 
ping even when the Seljuks had become masters of Antalya. 
Its capture in 1207 had been a major triumph for the Seljuks. 
Within a short time such wealth had pouted into their coffes 
from its port dues that the Sultan detcimiticd to acquire 
another outlet on the same seaboard. However, it fell to his 
brother Keykubad to achieve this in 1220 by the capture of 
Candclore or Scandelore, as it was called, where the harbour 
facihdes were even better than at Antalya. Renaming it Alaiye 
after himself, the Sultan set about ttajisforming the port into a 

j^ij. ^ naval base by adding an arsenal and secret dock to the existing 

facilities. These alterations did not itiierfae with Alaiye*s role 
as a commeicJal centre;** rather they helped to expand it. The 
increased Row of its trade drew a mixed population of Sara/ 
cetis. Creeks and Jews to the town; each of these communiries 
established itself in a separate quarter, and they were speedily 
joined by an influx of Latin merchants who proceeded to 
install themselves in yet another district, whence they traded in 
cloth brought from Challon, Narbonne and Perpignan, as 
well as in silks made in Lombardy and gold embroidery'thread 
and fine camelots imported &om Cyprus. The Florentines 
formed the largest section of the European community. But alt, 
regardless of nationality, were obliged to pay the Seljuks a 
z per cent tax on all the goods they handled. They could well 
afford to do so for the Meditettancan shipping route had be' 
come so sa& that their losses at sea were wclhdgh negligible. 
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In contrasr to the Mediterranean, the waters of the Black Sea piracy 

were infested with pirates. By the latter half of the 13 th century 

the Sinop route was fraught with danger. The port had become 

the herc^raiy fief of the sons of the Pervane M uin ed din, and 

that statesman's wild relatives used it as a base for their preda.' 

tory raids on merchant shipping. In layp no less a person tlian 

the Pcivane's nephew was seized by the crews of two Genoese 

vessels and carried off to Italy in punishment for his piratical 

activities. He was held a captive there till the payment of a huge 

ransom secured his release. In 1313 a certain Gazi Celebi, 

ruler of Sinop and Kastamonu, who was cither a descendent 

of the Pervane or possibly even a son of Sultan Mesud 11,*® 

contrived to sink several Genoese ships anchored at Sinop by 

diving beneath them and holing their hulls.* ^ 
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markets WdUorganized nurkccs were yet another of the amenities which 
die Scljuks provided with a view to encotnagtng trade. They 
were to be found in all the major cideSj and in each the speciSc 
trades were grouped together in separate parts of the bazaar. 
Even secondary tides such as Erzincan were equipped with 
markets of such size and splendour that they aroused the 
admiration of as seasoned a traveller as Ibn Batuta, It is 
scarcely surprising then that the Sultan and all those connected 
with the court and with commerce grew so rich that they could 
alFord to build and endow die edihees on which their fame 
still rests, and at the same liine to satisfy their taste for luxuries. 
In some sections of society thctc was such an abundance of 
wealth that Keyhusrev II had no hesitation in paying a hundred 
and eighty thousand dirrhems for a single ruby, and in 1224, 
die Genoese merchant Simon Lercani found it necessary to 
take six hundred dirrhems with him when travelling from 
Alaiye to Sivas.** 

TAXATION Most of the population was subjected to taxation. Town- 
dwellers paid theit dues to the civil adnunistrators, the holdeis 
of military fiefs to their superior officers, those living on land 
belonging to the Wakf or religious authority paid theirs to die 
representatives of that body, and private property owners sent 
[heir payments to the treasury; taxes were also levied on Hocks 
and on the grain harvest as well as on unmarried men; but 
religious foundadons of all denominations were exempted, 

THE Unfonunatdy. however, prosperity was by no means universal. 

PEASANTRY The gtcatcst povmy was 10 be found in the outlying distiicu, 
where many of the peasants spent their lives in conditions of 
extreme squalor. This was not due to any fault of their own; 
proof sufficient of the efficiency of their husbandry was to be 
seen in the belt of market gardens which encircled Konya, 
stretching far out into the baircn Anatolian plain. The dite 
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want in which so many of them lived was due to the dtstruc-^ 
tion of their crops and irrigation trenches by the armies which 
almost every year traversed their laboriously/cu I dvared fields. 

Even the Byzantines had found that although pastoral activiries 
could to some txitut be maintained in the vicinity of battle^ 

Helds, it was impossible to cultivate the land and raise good 
crops in the regions through which the armies passed. In Asia 
Minor the standard of living had in fact sharply declined among 
the agriculturists for some years prior to the Seljukid conquest 
of die region p 

In the I jth century the povmy^stricken Anatolian peasantry 
proved a ready prey to ihe nutnerous mendicant preachers who 
fled Into Asia Minor in face ofrhe Mongo! advance* Dervishes 
from Horasan came spreading the IsmaiU aced; rhey were fol^ 
lowed by begging pilgrims from as far away as Ardebih 
Baghdad and Syria, fostering the latent discontenti holy men 
from Central Asia aggravated unrest by inciting the peasants to 
forsake their land to seek an easier livelihood in sai^ dJstrtas 
further to the west. In 1239/40 a Syrian dervish from Urfa 
called by some Baba 1 ^, by ocher Baba £liyS| installtd himself 
in a cave overlooking Amasya and presented himself as a 
prophet. His sham piety won him a large following of Turco^ 
mans who, encouraged by the dervish, called upon the people 
of Malatya to rise tn revolt and march westward. The revolt 
spread rapidlyi embracing Sivas, Tokar and Aksaray, so that 
it became necessary for Keyhiisicv II to send iroops to deal with 
the rebels; but it was only 'when rcinroicements had been 
brought from as far aHeld as Erzurum that order was restored 
and the dervish leader captured. Baba l§ak and his Heutenants 
were harshly dealt with; they were put to death in 1241 by 
burning and hangings whilst their supporters had their property 
confiscated, and had silently 10 look on while Ic w^as being 
divided between the troops and ihe charitable foundations 
specified by the Sultan. 
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The ditrhem of Iconlum served as the official currency. It was 
generally struck with the reigning Sultanas name, though some 
cf the royal claimants to the throne contrived to mint coins 
hearing their own names. The very large numbers of Seljukld 
coins which appear In the hoards stilt being unearthed as £u 
afield as Transcaucasia serve to indicate how widely they were 
used. The earliest coins were struck by Seljuk s grandsons at 
Nishapui and Merv, with designs derived from Abbasid 
prototypes. Later the Great Seljnks added a touch of omamcn.^ 
ration to their designs, showing a preference for arabesque motifs, 
but the ruleis of Rum proved more daring. Though the majority 
preferred to restrict themselves to the use of script, several 
sultans introduced some representational shapes. Thus, Ruk' 
nuddin Suleyman Shah, perhaps influenced by Kwarazmian, 
Sasanian or even Byzantine examples, stamped the face of his 
coins with the figure of a horseman holding a sword to his 
shoulder and with a star set an either side of his haloed head. 

Kcyhusrev 11 may have had other reasons besides the wish to 
honour his wife when he chose to stamp his coins with teprc' 
sentadons of the sun coupled witli the figure of a lion.** Both 
these devices were ancient symbols of sovereignty; Firdausi, in 
his preface to the SlMbtiamah, compared a king who was about 
to give battle to ‘a lion with the face of the sun*. The crescent 
also appeared on many Seljukid coins, notably on those of 
Keyhiisrev IL The majority of the coins were minted at Konya, 
Sivas and Erzincan, but there were slton periods when minor 
princes issued coins in such towns as Ankara, Baiburt or 
Erzurum. Their quality varied greatly, the best copper coins 
bdonging in the mam to the rdgn of RuknuddJn Suleyman 
Shalt and the best silver ones to Kili^arslan 11. Alaeddin 
Keykubad I was the first to mint gold coins, but by that dme 
die currency issued by the Caliph of Baghdad, by the Farimids, 
and by the Begs of Aleppo, as well as rbe Italian florin, were 
all accepted as legal tender throughout the sultanate. 
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It is dlflicuU, indeed wcU-nigh Impossible, to form any very popula*' 

exact idea of the size of the Seljuldd population of Asia Minor tion 

in die rath and i jtb centuries, for the only census that was ever 

taken there was organized by the Mongols to enable them to 

Introduce a univetsal system of taxation, and by that dmc con^ 

ditions throughout the empire had altered so greatly that the 

figure can throw little light on the size of the population at the 

time of the kingdom's greatness. In Persia, Mabk Shah had an 

army of 400,000 men when he came to the throne, but he 

reduced it to a force of about 70,ooo;*' the Sultans of Rum 

were h'kcwise able to assemble vast armies, but it bas nor so far 

been proved possible to establish the proportion of Chuzz, 

Turcotnan or other mercenaries entollcd in them' nor can 
the exact date be ascertained at which tribute in the form of 
trained soldiers was first levied by the sultans. 

By the rjth century a population of 100,000 is ascribed to 
such cities as Konya, Sivas and Kaysed, but here again the 
figure is not of any real use since there is no means of discovering 
the number of the Creeks and Armenians who had refused to 
abandon their old homes at the time of the Seljuldd conquest, 

□or that of the Jews and Saracens who found employment in 
these towns when prosperity returned to them. The crafismen’s 
guilds contained men of many diverse nationalmes and creeds, 
all of whom had, however, to submit to Muslim authority. On 
the face of it, it appears unlikely that the Setjuks can have con.- 
stituted a majority; their difiiculry in controlling the nomads 
seems to confirm this assumption, and we should dietcforc 
think of them as filling the officer and admi nis t r ative grades and 
exciting contiol of afFaits through these channels rather than by 
the weight of their numbers. 

The Seljuldd authoridcs, concerned though they were with the reliciom 
material and physical welfare of the people, were not blind to 
the importance of their spiritual wellbeing. The ardour with 
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which the Scljuks had first embraced Islam was maintained 
throughout the centuries following their conversion bjr the fo’- 
vout with which each successive generation fulfilled its self' 
appointed duty of saf^uarding the legiumatc Caliph and of 
dc&nding the orthodox creed. This outlook led the Seljuks to 
Fiff. le, ij view the construction of splendid mosques and great theological 

colleges as a task of outstanding worth. Humility was a virtue to 
which even the Sultans strove to attain. The inscription on the 
outer door of the mausoleum of Keykivus 1 at Sivas expresses 
this attitude. 'Here below", it reads, "arc many sovereigns 
who from the peak of their might reached the Pleiades with 
their arrows and grazed the Heavenly Twins with the tips of 
their lances. See now, as with the daughters of the Great Bear, 
how the hand of death has smashed their lances and broken 
tlicir arrows." 

The cstabhshment at Konya of the headquarters of the 
Mcvlevi Order of Dervishes helped to maintain the deep 
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devoutness of die religious outlcxjk in the face of the agnosticism 
provoked by the Mongols; and the u« of the nadve Turkish 
tongue in preference to the literary languages of Persia and 
Arabia for the great mysdcal works that were written at the 
lime helped to strengthen belief in the Muslim faith, without 
leading to any fanarical outbursts against die Christians and 
Jews. Jewish doctors as well as Greek and Armenian scholan 
continued to be made as welcome at court as were the sages and 
poets of Islam. Something of the chivalrous spirit of Saladin 
and the imclJcctual curiosity of Frederick II Hohenstaufen cn> 
nobled tlie outlook of the Seljukid rulers. Though unimaginav 
rive by temperament and somewhat puritanical in their views, 
they responded to visual beauty and to distinction of mind. 
They were ready to be charmed by new forms and ideas, and 
they were inclined to take up and toy for a while with alien 
ways, without necessarily pausing to consider whether the latter 
conHiaed with the basic tenets of their own iaith. 

The infiltration of foreign ideas may well have been brought 
about by the Greeks and Armenians who, on the Seljuks’ rise 
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lo power, embraced Islam in order to preserve their propeny, 
but who neveriheless continued to cling to cemin Christian 
habits, doing so with such fervour that these eventually became 
incorporated into the Scljuiud tradition. With the Christian 
state of Little Armenia to the east of the sultanate, with Greeks 
and Crusaders on its w'cstern boundaries, and with numerous 
Christians living within the realm, it would indeed have been 
surprising had the Seljuks escaped all trace of Chrisdzn in-- 
fiucncc. 

At some times the Christian clement became panicularty 
marked; in the latter half of the 13 th century it was sufficiently 
strong to induce the Patriarch Anthemius to diink that Key^ 
kavus U had secretly become a Christian, and that other con/ 
verts were to be found among members of the Ismaili and 
Bektaji sects. In Aleppo, Nureddin Sengi, a man revered for 
his piety, often expressed misgivings concerning the orthodoxy 
of tire Seljuks of Asia Minot, and other Muslim divines shared 
his doubts. The charge of showing excessive partiaL'ty towards 
Christians was repeatedly levelled at the larer sultans. On one 
occasion the Chief Cadi even dated to accuse Giyaseddin 
Keyhustev to his face of the sins of free thinking and of having 
an exaggerated admiration for the Byzantine way of life; in Ins 
anger the affronted Sultan struck and inadvertently killed his 
minister. When a drought followed die Cadi’s death and people 
began to regard it as a sign of divine anger the Sultan repented 
of his loss of temper, yet he would not publicly abjure the 
deed. But variegat^ though the society of Konya may at times 
have been, its outlook remained to the end fundamentally and 
essentially Turkish, and its attitude and reactions to Life for/ 
vently Islamic; in this it was always fully in accord with the 
spirit of the people. 
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Heliums and Secular Thought 

and Literature 


He dicth boi who givetk life la Icuningr 

A saying of Muhatmtiad. 

Arabian intellectuals had become ra^mated by 
,XjLthc works of the great thinkers of India and ancient 
Greece at<|ui[e an early date in their history. Under the inhuence 
of these early philosophers two schools of thought grew up 
in Arabia^ the one more active, tlie other more contemplative^ 
The members of the former, the more forthright of the two, 
were known as the Walkers; they did not exercise much 
fluence on the development of Seljukid culture. The second 
group^ the Concemplativcs^ was^ however, to play a consider^ 
able part in moulding the TiiTkish outlook, for many of the 
metaphysical and mystical scholars virho were to produce the 
major philosophical and literary works of the Seljukid period 
adopted the views of these thinkers. The influence of the Con^ 
tcmpladves became particularly marked in the loch century, 
under the Abbasids* when ^e discovery of the works of 
Aristotle, whose subtle reasoning appealed irresistibly to the 
nimble^minded Arabs, stimulated a form of religious disputar 
tion known as the Kahm. The arguments put forward in the 
Kalam were expected to conibrm to the Aristotelian pattern, 
that is to say to be intellectual in conception and dialectical in 
form, but this, naturally enough, rendered them unacceptable 
to the mysuesp who wished to see a more spiritual doctrine 
approached in a more emodonai manner. 

In their search for an ascetic principle the mystics came in 
touch with a woman whose teaching seemed to express the very 
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sendmcnts which fanned thdt own outlook. She preached that 
God was Love and she encouraged hei numerous followers to 
develop a dreamy form of spidtualliy which they found so 
exhilarating that they delighted In displaying dieir allegiance 
to her by wearing a distinctive woollen robe known as the suf; 
as a result those who appeared clothed in it quickly became 
known as Sajis and, before long, the adoption of the robe 
linked die wearers into a brotherhood that was soon to assume 
virtually the character of a sect. 

Firdausi's Sbahnamab is pertneated with the mysticism which 
is so much a part of the Sufic oudDok; this is not redcacd to any 
great degree in the stories which form the body of the work, but 
it pervades the numerous maxims and moral and ethical pro- 
nouncements that are scattered throughout the texL These 
aphorisms build up into a deliniic philosophic doctrine and 
ethical ctxle, for each saying s«s out to affirm belief in Cod’s 
universality, asserting that his essence is diffused throughout the 
visible and invisible worlds, the union with which the human 
soul is constantly called upon to strive to attain because it is 
only when such fusion has been achieved that the sou) can at 
last enjoy permanent tranquillity. In the Shobfuimab this belief 
is most clearly reflected m the chapters devoted to the great 
Sultan Kai Khusraw who, at the height ofhis fame and power, 
turned in disgust from the vanities of terrestrial splendour to 
disappear for ever into the world beyond. Indeed, it may well 
have been this story, which never failed deeply to move a 
Muslim audience, diat decided Kihfaislan II to abdicate in 
favour ofhis sons. 

If philosophic thought drew much of its vitality from Baghdad, 
literature and learning, that is to say mathematics, medicine, 
geography and history, developed at this time primarily in 
Central Asia, Transoxiana and Horasan, all of which formed 
a single cultural unit. While Buhaia served as the capital of 
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the Sanujuds u ranked with the fore most centres of learning 
in the Orient j this imy perhaps have come about partly because 
the caravan routes linking the Eastern world to the Western 
met there, bringing to the dry the learning both of China and 
of the classical world, thus sdmulating creative thought. The 
imperial Samaiud library was so rich in books that even 
Avicenna (gSo-1037) was able to find in it all die works he 
needed for his own researches; yet within a shon time Kiwa, 
the capital of the Shahs ofKwaiaam, became an etjually useful 
and attractive centre for scholars, and soon after, both Balk and 
Merv developed into towns with a scarcely less flourishing 
intellectual life of their own. 

It is indeed astonishing ro sec how much talent and learning 
was to be found in these remote towns in the loth and nth 
centuries, and to note the high proportion of men of Central*- 
Asian origin among those who were largely responsible lor tbe 
gr^at Persian literary renaissance. Merv, which was renowned 
for its beauty, seemed to act as a magnet for writers and scholars 
of all kinds, and it was there that the poet Abu 'I Hasan Shahid, 
a native of Balk, produced the first diuan, or collection of lyrics, 
which was soon to become a characteristic Eteraiy form in 
Persia. 

The princes of the house of Saman were nurtured on a cradi^ 
tion of patronage. Nub II was as keen as his forebears to en*- 
courage the arts and it was be who first thought of commission/ 
ing a Persian version of the Pahlevi Sijui of Kings. He entrusted 
the task to his court poet, bur before that unfortunate man had 
had time to make much progress with die translation his royal 
patron developed a dislike of him and had him put to death. 

The Sultan did not long outlive the poet, lor he and his entire 
house were soon after themselves destroyed by the ibunder of 
the house of Chazna. Though the new conqueror had to 
devote most of his rime to political and administrative affairs, 
he too became interested in die task which the last Samanid 
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ruler hid his court poet. The Ghu22 usurper often talked of 
reviving the project, but it fell to his successor Mahmud (9517- 
T036) to carry it to splendid fruidon by engaging the ^remosi 
Petsian poet of his day^ the incomparable Firdausi* yet anotber 
nadvc of Tus, to produce the magnificent version of the epic 
which was to outshine the glories of the Pahlevi original. Under 
the title of Sbahnatmb^ it became the most widely read booh In 
Persia; its effect on the Seljuks of Asia Minor was pamcnlarly 
marked, for it developed in them a liking for and an undern*' 
standing of historyj ic provided them with a standard by which 
to assess dieir own conduct, and it stimulated ihdr innate sense 
of nationhood. The cndie dynasty of Rum loved the book and 
found in it inspiration for dieir choice of titles; some of them 
even attanged for quotadons from its text to be inscribed upon 
the walk of Konp and Sivas, where all might read and reflect 
upon their meaning. 

Firdausi spent thirtyAfivc years at the Chaznavid court but, 
on leaving it, he considered himself so poorly rewarded for his 
service that he wrote a pungent satire on his tyrannical pation^— 
a satire which, whatever the rights or wrongs of the case, su<y 
cceded in damning Mahmud not only in the eyes of his con^ 
temporaries but also in those of later generations. In the 12th 
century the sdentkt Anwari of Tus revenged himself on Sultan 
Sencer for a display of meanness by following Firdausi^s cx/* 
ample and writing a mordant poem about his royal master* 
The verses were handed round and had arr immense success; 
cventuaUy they came into the hands of the poet Suzani* who 
was living in Samarkand* Suzam was so enchanted by them 
that he decided to try his hand at writing comic verses; he too 
succeeded so well in this vein that his attempt inspired a whole 
group of poets living in northern Persia and Transoxiana* 
Among the less broad of diese poems the best works took the 
form of parodies or humorous moralities. Eventually these 
culminated in distant Anatolia in a national Turkish style, 
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the mo%i r^mcus example of which-“-die collccrion of Tales of 
the Nazareddifi Hodja —are still as popiila4: in Turkey today as 
when Mrs Ewing published tlie less ribald of them for the 
delight of the children of Victorian England. 

The intellectual activity which was taken so much fot 
granted at die Samanidt Ghaznavid and Kwarazmlan caurts 
must have made a strong impression on the Seljuks from the 
moment when they settled on the lower reaches of the Ox us and 
entered into tegular reladons with these cultivated rulers. Nor 
is it reasonable to suppose that aU the Seljuks were illiterate at 
the time. Even if Alp Arslan, and as is suggested, Sencer also, 
were unable to read—which seems unlikely—there is evidence 
of the existence from quite an early date of a class of educated 
Seljuks, A written form of Turkish had been in use in Central 
Asia from as early as the 6th century and may have evol ved weU 
before; at any rate by this date certain of the Ghuzz already 
possessed a class of scribes who were proficient in the use of their 
native language. When necessary, the Orkhon llk^Khagan or 
supreme ruler, and even some of liis Khakans or tribal chief#- 
tains, could call upon a scribe who had a fair knowledge of 
written Persian and Arabic, or a smattering of them, as weU as 
his own tongue, chough the number of these qualified men must 
have varied considerably both with the period and the uibe. 

The earliest examples of written Turkish known to us arc a 
series of funerary inscriptions, many of them of a political 
character, relating to the Kul Tepe or Bilge Khan dynasties 
who reigned m the Orkhon valley in Mongolia from about the 
6 th to the 3 th century a*o. Though the insaiptions were dis^ 
covered in ihc i 3 th century they were not deciphered until a 
hundred years later, when Professor Vilhelm Thomsen of 
Copenhagen associated certain of the letters which appeared in 
them with some Aramaic ones, and then discovered that the 
Orkhon alphabet was ro some extent a variant of the Soghdlan 
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or Hast Persia ti as it appeared at the bcginaijig of the present 
era, when the Buhara/Sainarkand region constituted the king^ 
dom of Soghd. Thomsen also found chat the Turkish used in 
these inscriptions was already based on die principle of sound 
harmony which governs the language today* There js tcasou 
to think that in their early days the Seljuks remembered and 
continued to chant a number of epics and songs which had 
been popular among their forebears,.®* though with their con-^ 
vetsion to Islam and their penetration into Persia they abati^ 
doned the bulk of this native literary culiure. It was at about 
this lime that they adopted die Arabic script^ using it thence^ 
fotth for theit state doctiuienis and their ofhcla] cottespondence, 
as wdJ as for their religious books and the inscriptions which 
they favoured for the fa^des of their buddings. Nevertheless^ it 
was the culture and literature of Persia which generally in-^ 
fluenced ihcir way of life^ their thought and tastCp and much of 
their literary ontpun 

In the nth century the Scljukid oudook was shaped primarily 
by the Niiam al Mulk* The Vizir was both a great states^ 
man and a gifted writer- He was born in Tus in rcii*? and 
was forty^rwo years old when Alp Arslan raised him to the 
vizirship* His prefeence for the Persian language did much ro 
urther its use in official correspondence; the Nizam used it 
whcQ communicating with the Seljuks of Rum and also when 
wncmg his ow n books* The most imponam of his works is the 
treamc on government which he compiled for the help of his 
pupil, the future Malik Shah* In it he mingled praedea] advice 
wjth profound observations on the nature of govcmmetic. 

Not conrent with being himself a writer, the Nizam set out to 
attraa authors of distinction to his sovereign s court. Foremost 
Omar Khayyamp a man chiefly renowned in 
^e W«t as a pott whose lovely quatrains, in FitzGerald's 
inspired translations, gained world^widc renown. Y« among 
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Ills coiitcm|K3r2zies ihest verses were regartjed little more ih^ti 
the delightful frivolities with which 2. conviviaJ man of genius 
divetts his Giends. In an age when great store was set on 
inachcmatics» not least because they served as an introduction to 
the study of ihc occult^ he ranked with the foremast tmrhcmatii^ 
cians of lus age. It was in this capacity that the Nizam attached 
him to Alp Arslan's courtp where he provided Khayyam with 
an upi^to^date observatory. The calculations and observations 
which the poet made there enabled him to reform the existing 
calendar; his version was brought into use with the Persian 
New Year of 1079, and it continues to be known in present 
dines as the Celahan or Sdjukid calendar. 

The Nizam looked far beyond the confines of his sovereign's 
palace, trying to spread learning throughout the empire by 
inducing suitable people to devote themselves to the study of 
law and theology. He appealed to them to do so in many of 
his public pronouncements, tried to attract them by raising the 
salanes of teachers^ and endeavoured to draw die most dis*^ 
tinguished men of the day into the teaching profession by founds 
ing libraries for their uscp as well as by heaping honours upon 
them. Then, in his anxiety to expand the study of science^ he 
set about reorganizing the educadonal establishments, trans^ 
forming many of the religious seminariErs, which had until then 
been the only dispensers of learmng throughout the empire, into 
state schools in which a wide range of subjects was uughn 
Furthermore! he insisted diat the teachers employed in these 
histitutions should be paid according to a fixed scale and that 
needy pupils should be helped by means of state grants. Finally 
he endowed Baghdad with its universityp It was called the 
NizamJye after him^ and the Vizir persuaded the greatest 
scholars of the Islamic world, including the learned and saintly 
Abu Hamid Muhammad al GhazaU, to teach in ic Though 
the idea of a mrdnre or univority may have originated in India* 
where the Buddliists had for long possessed theological schools 
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of university status, the Nizajn was probably influenced by the 
example of Ttansoxiana or Horasan^ where similar jnsdtudons 
had ejtistcd on a smaller scale since the icsth century. 

However, al Ghazali was not so much interested in teaching 
as he was anxious to put an end to th e practice of the Kakm, 
which had again become extremely popular among the thetv 
It^icat and intellectual circles of Baghdad. He disapproved of 
the practice because he felt convinced that reason alone could 
never disclose the ultimate truth, that only absolute faith and 
implicit belief in Cod could do so. His teaching thus came 
very close to that of the MysdeSp and it was not long before this 
very sincere and devout man felt obliged to give up his chair 
of theology at the Ni:tamiye University in order to adopt an 
ascetic way of life, that he might* as he himself pm it* ^practice 
religion as well as preach it*. Many of his former pupils and 
members of his congregation followed his example to the 
extent of becoming Sufis* thereby greatly adding to the import 
tance of that movemenii 

Sufi'ism did not, however, find its spiritual home in Baghdad, 
nor even in Persia* whence it drew many of its most prominent 
divines. It was in Konya* under the guidance of the greatest 
Sufi of all, the Mawla Celalcddin al Kumi, the founder of the 
Mawlana or Mevicvi Order of the Dancing or Spinning 
Dervishes, that its philosophy was finally crysialliied and its 
bteraturc brought to its highest level. Cclaleddjn was of Persian 
origin; he was born at Balk in the year 1207. His fariier, 
Bahaeddin Veled, came of a rich and noble bouse, traciJig his 
descent back to the Caliph ^bu Bakr and to j\]acddin ibn 
Tukuj, Shah of Kwaraztii (1190-1220)* through the latter^s 
daughter Malika ibn Jahan. The connection would have 
titled Bahaeddin to a place at court, but the love of indepen^ 
dence characteristic of the norxh>castern Persian of this date was 
so strongly developed in the young man that he preferred to 
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study medicine and to establish himself as a doctor in bis 
native city. There his skill quickly made him famous and his 
innate kindliness won him the love of the people. His renown 
spread beyond the walls of Balk and, inevitably, before long it 
had reached court circles, and aroused the jedousy and ani^ 
mosity of the powerful. By 1212 the doctor’s position had 
become so dangerous that he decided to flee his native land. 

Taking his family with him, he sought tcfitgc first in Malatya 
and then in Erzincan. His reputation had preceded him, and 
in Rum he was made welcome wherever he went, none pausing 
to consider whether this display of warmth would be likely to 
annoy the powerful ruler of Kwatarm or anger the Caliph and 
his divines, many of whom disapproved of the doaor’s religious 
views. In fact Bahaeddin was overwhelmed vvjih both public 
and private offers of hospitality, and within only a few months 
of his arrival he was appointed principal of Laranda (Karaman) 

University. 

It was at about the dme at which Bahaeddin took up his 
duties at Laranda that his young son Celaleddin became sub.< 
ject to ecstasies and visions. The boy’s intellectual gifts were 
already outstanding and lus sensitivity was so exceptional that 
his father decid ed to take personal charge of his education. The 
family had not spent many years at Laranda before tepoits of 
the remarkable talent of both father and son reached the Sultan 
and his court at Konya, Alacddin Keykubad I lost little time 
in inviting the household to settle in the capital. There the 
young Celaleddin became generally admired for his goodness 
and leaining. His marri^e in 1226 to Qanhar Hatun, the 
daughter of Lala Sharafeddin of Samarkand—a choice which 
served to strengthen the family’s links with Central Asia— 
gave wide satisfaction. 

Bahaeddin Veled died in Konya in tz^r and his death left 
Celaleddin unhappy and unsetded. To ease his depression the 
young man set out for Aleppo and Damascus in order to pursue 
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his studies in the sciences at tliesc gieat seats of learning. Yet 
however much he concentrated on his work it failed to allay 
his restlessness. An intense longing for spiritual enlightenment 
took possession of him. He returned to Konya, where he was 
instantly appointed professor in as many as four dificicnt in^ 
stitiitions, at the same time becoming an assiduous pupil of one 
of his father's disciples, the Scyit Burhanuddin Husain of 
Tidmuth. He spent two years in this way, studying philosophy 
and dieology on conventional lines. Then one day a wandering 
Sufi, ^emseddin Mehmed of Tabriz, happened to come to 
Konya. He seemed a wild fellow and little different from the 
many other indigent dervishes who passed through the town, 
belling their way from door to door in the manner that had 
earned them dieit name of ^tvhb or doorstep. Nevenhelcss, 
§cmscddm bewitched Celalcddin, who instandy lavished 
upon him all the deep affeaion he had formerly devoted to his 
father. Not content with taking the wandering friar to his hean 
and home, Cclaleddin also embraced the stranger's philosophic 
doctrine, and eventually even adopted the latter’s taStullui or 
signature for his own ^hitzali and mystical verses. 

Most of the people of Konya had not been aictacted by the 
idnerant Sufi, and their indifTctcnce turned to dislike when his 
arrogance increased with his feeling of security in Celaleddins 
aflecdon. But Celalcddin disreg^ded the views of his fellow- 
townsmen, spending his days with Shemseddin, who likewise 
made no attempt to mend his ways or to win the affection of 
the people. Eventually dislike of the Sufi grew so strong that it 
led to riodng in the capital. In the course of the disturbance 
^emseddin disappeared, doubtless put to deatli by the angry 
mob. His body was never recovered and the mausoleum erected 
in his name at Konya is a memorial rather than a tomb. Even 
worse had occurred in the noting, for Cclaleddin’s favourite 
son liad been killed while loyaUy defending his father’s 
cherished guest from the violence of the crowd. 
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The dcAth of the two people he held most dear plunged the 

Celalcddin into deep melancholy• and it was during this mevlevi 

period of heait^searching and prayer that inspiration led him dervishes 
to found the order of the Mevlevi dervishes in memory of his 
beloved dead. The costume he devised for the brotherhood was 
intended to symbolize mourning. It consisted of a tall white 
fck cap, wide sleeveless tunic, a waistband, a jacket and a cloak. 

The new Order was open to all men whose behaviour was 
good, who were able to accomplish the probationary period of 
a thousand and one continuous nights of service, and who were 
prepared to devote the remainder of their lives to sincerely 
striving to attain to the union of their souls with that of Allah. 

This was to be achieved by means of a mystic dance, performed 
to special music produced by an orchestra made up of five 
instruments: reed flutes, zithers, tambourines, drums and re.' 
becks. 

Because the introduction of music into a rc%ious ceremony 
is contrary to Muslim practice:, Cdalcddin’s use of it has 
sometimes been ascribed to Chrisuan influence, and indeed, it 
may well be that the impact of a piece of music heard in his 
childhood, perhaps during some procession connected with the 
Creek Orthodox or Larin ritual celcbratiaii, made a lasting 
impression on his subconscious mind. There is, however, 
nothing at all Christian or even specifically Western about the 
tunc which Celaleddin evolved, which is so essentially Turk' 
ish in its rhythm, and ofsuch uncanny and compelling fascina^ 
tion that it never occurred to any Muslim to take exception to it. 

The dance itself exercised a si milar spell on both those 
who watched it and those taking part It was based on a 
circling movement representing the couise of the spheres and 
expressing the emotions of a Su£ when his soul overflows with 
love for the Almighty. The ecstatic state which enabled the 
soul to enter the celestial sphere was attained by means of a rapid 
spinning of the body, the dancer gyrating on his left heel with 


his aims extended and his head thiown back, yet not breaking 
the circle or losing his place in the constantly revolving ring of 
dancers. Each dervish, as he kept time to the curious, rbythmi" 
cal musicp spinning and faster, chanced such dcvou[ 

phrases as 'There is no God but God\ ‘Oh God\ *Oh Him*, 
‘Oh Just God\ "Oh Living Cod*, ‘Oh Revengeful God*, and 
so on, till he had reached a state of complete ecstasy and attained 
elevation. 

The Mcvlevi were thought to have acquired spiritual powers 
through their ability to levitate, and it may have been because 
of this belief that they refused to recognize any authority over 
themselves other than that of Allah and the master of their 
Order. The Sultan did not object to this, and he presented 
Celalcddin with a piece of land in Konya on which to build 
his monastery. Many wealthy men &om AnaroUa, some of 
them Diairicd men, hastened to join the new Order and soon 
additional cloisters were established throughout Asia Minor, 
on buildiag land granted by the Wakfot Religious Authority« 

Cel^eddin was regarded as a saint during his lifetime and 
p^tcrity has confirmed this view. With the single exception of 
his favourite disciple HOsameddin (^clcbi, who became his 
immediate successor to the directorship of the Order, the 
leadership of the fraternity remained for dl time with Celaled-^ 
din s descendants, reverting on Husameddm‘s death to the 
founders only surviving son Walad (died 1312), The respect 
commanded by the latter was so great that he is still generally 
called Sultan Walad, His talents justified the courtesy^ for he 
was both an able administrator and an outstanding writer* his 
mystical misttm, the iLabahnamn, became almost as highly 
esteemed as his father 5 monumental work* He was also admired 
for the dehghtful verses which he wrote in vernacular Greeks 
using Arabic letters fot the purpose. 

At Walad s death the leadership of the Order passed to his 
heirs, and remained with them till the dissolution of the 
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Mcvicvi, with all the other dervish fraternities, by order of Cazi 
Mustapha Kcmal in 1925. Then the building in Konya which 
had served them as a mother<'house passed^ together with the 
combs of the Mawlana leaders, into the hands of the Turkish 
Museum Authorities. 

Apart from his collection of lyrics, most of Celaleddin’s 
major works—taking the form either of lectures, letters or 
maxims presenting a blend ofreUgious and philosophic thought 
expressed in poetic libnn—^ti^'cre produced lor the Mevlevi der-' 
vishes' the idea for the greatest of these compositions—the 
Mathnauiui>mi^nawi or Spirhual Mtsntt/i —was suggested to him 
by his disciple Htisameddui, to whom Celaleddin dictated the 
whole immense composition, completed on the eve of his 
death on 17th December 1273. Following to some extent the 
traditional panem for works of a religious and moral character, 
its text of over forty thousand verses in the form of couplets is 
augmented by the inclusion of commentaries on the Koran and 
quotations &om the Sayings of (he Prophet, and the whole is 
enlivened by the addition of many pleasantries and anecdotes. 

The poem enjoyed an immediate success, taking its place with 
the foremost Sufic devotional writings. A thorough familiarity 
with its text was expected to assure for the reader his everlasting 
feliaty. 

After the Mongol invasion Celaleddin began to write in 
Turkish, hoping that the use of the vernacular tongue would 
help to rally the sinking spirits of the people and to strengthen 
their f«Ung of national unity. Other less important writets foU 
lowed his example, and the Sultan welcomed the innovarion, 
though it was nor until the Kaiamanoglu had installed thenv' 
selves in Konya in 1327 that Turkish was used in the chancch 
Icrics and government depaitmcnts. This change aroused the 
fierce opposition of the scribes, some of whom had to be put to 
death bidbie the order could be enforced. The choice of Turk^ 
ish as the official language slso affected the school teachers, who 
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were thereafter obUgeeJ to teach a rather different script to their 
pupils, but the Karamanoglu were so determined to see the 
leiorm enforced that they instructed the Turcoman poet, the 
Ho^a Dahhani, a native of Horasan who spoke the same form 
of Turkish as had ^e Scljuks, to translate the Shbtiamab into 
Turkish. The version he produced is so accomplished that 
there IS reason to dunk chat in his childhood the poet must have 
been nurtured on epics of die early Cbuaz, which are now lost 
to us. Thus the stand which the Mevlevi of IConya had taken 
against the Mongols preserved for future generations of Turks 
something of the spirit and outlook that had characterized the 
Seljuks, 

THE TUGRA The supcrb beauty of Seljukid calligraphy may also have 
helped to keep the literary tradition alive during the days of the 
Mongol occupation and of the fleyhks which followed it. It 
also trammitted to future generations the fasdnadng design 
which, originating as a nomadic brand mark, became the 
emblem of the Chuzz and eventually developed into the cipher 
or calligraphic device of the sultans of Ottoman Turkey. It 
retained to the last its original name of Malik Shah of 
Persia was probably the first to use it as his crest, having had it 
deigned for him by the poet and calligrapher Mul’aiyid al Din 
Fakhr al Kuttab who succeeded the Nizam al Mulk as Vizir, 
The badge was so beautiful that the idea of using it as a crest 
uught OQ among the Islamic sovereigns, and the Mamluks of 
Egypt were the first to follow the example set by the Seljuks. 

Asia Minor a special post was created at court, that ofTiffw 
(;ekmet or Maker of the Tugta, with which went die duty of 
prep^ng tht rectangular pieces of paper on the space pur-^ 
posdy left b]^ at the top of every stare documetit; on these 
scri^ later dehneated the tugra, the design of which varied 

^th sultan, St»n no state document was valid unless it 
bore this emblem at its head. 
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The tugri always preserved its basic outline, and this shape 
is so curious that some people see in it the silhouette of a 
galloping horse, while others liken it to a bird. Linguists 
favour the second interpretation because they associate the word 
*tugta’ with the name of the &bulous bird whose picture ap>^ 
peared on the standards of the early Turkish Khakans, This 
theory is to some exteut supported by a passage in the Shoht 
Hamab which says that 'the l^akan made a present of the bird 
to Bahram Gur’, which experts in oriental heraldry are inclined 
to regard as a reference to a crest. Whether or not this was so, 
the tugta remains one of the finest calligraphic devices ever to 
have been evolved, and it is sad that no example dating back 
to Scljukid times has come down to us. 
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The Arts of Everyday 

To gbddoi tbc bevt of the weu^', to itmove the suAfoing 
of the aESictHl ha& iB own 

A »ying oT MuVmiuiud 

T O ASSESS CORRECTLY the significance of the Seljuks 
It U essential to consider the quality and character of their 
artistic achlcvemcntr for tliis represents their most enduring 
legacy to posiauy. Among the minor arts their ceramics and 
calligraphy are of an unusually high order, bur most Important 
Is their aichitcciuTC, and the sculptured and carved decorations 
which arc a part of It. 

The imposing, rectilinear Seljukid buildings are almost clav 
sical in their uncompromising directness. Their calm assurance 
is all the more astonhiKtiig when It is remembered that many 
of them were built during the very years when the Seljuks were 
fighting to retain their empire, while others were constructed 
when the Mongols were in control of the sultanate and the 
dynasty's life was running out. Even then, their passion for 
building remained so strong that, in the year la/r, we sec the 
Seljukid Vizir fakhreddin Husein Sahip Aia founding the 
Fig. ij Gok Medrese at Sivas, wKUe the Grand Vizit of the Mongol 

nkhan of Persia was simikily occupied in founding the ^ific 
Medrese In the same city. 

The majority of the buildings which survive in Asia Minor 
fall Into two groups. The larger of the two is made up of the 
mosques, educational and charitable institutions and numerous 
caravanserais with which the Seljuks endowed ihdr empiict 
the second comprise the mausolca which they set up to serve 
both as mortuary chapels and as memorials to their dead. They 
also constructed fbrtificadons and palaces, as wcU as a great 
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many public baths and fountains, and magnificcnc 

bridges^ quite a number of which arc still used regularly today. PUm ij 

The outlines of the buildings comprising the first group arc 
all surprisingly simifarp for the majority ate tectihnear^ with 
their outer walk faced with Large blocks of dressed stone laid 
widi great accuracy, and all have their windows set high above 
ground leveU but whereas the windows of the mosques arc not 
unduly small# chose of the caravanserais arc little better than 
slits* 

These severe edifice are most remarkable for the attention 
which rheit designers lavished on the maiHi often the only 
entrance. They framed these doorways in several bands of vaty^ 
ing widths of extremely ornate and intricate stone carvingi dis^ 
posed in such a manner as to transform the gateways into ij 

monumental portals. Sometinies this decoratEon spilk out on 
cither side of the entrance to adorn the ^atcr pan of the main 
f^ade^ but it is only raiely# as at Divrig^ or in the case of the 
Gok Medrese at Sivas, that it is also to be found# if on a more Plate ti 
restrained scale* on the side walls and round the windows. 

Even then, most of the decoration is concentrated round the 
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rtiaio portal and on the minarets which complete the design of 
their ornate entrance gates* as for example on the ^ifie Medresc 
at Eraunim and that of the same name at Sivas* In such eases 
the nunaicts are ornamented with bricks laid to form geometiic 
pactems as well as with glaaed tile and brick panels. 



Fi£. 15. SciiJ^rtd ik pijrtal pfAk Hm, Akcr^; 


^ e Seljuks derived the basic features of their architcciure from 
t e Sasanlans* who had in their turn inherited them &om earlier 
dvilizaaons. These dements comprise a square or rectilinear 
plan, a flat roof and a haJ] with a great horseshoc/'shaptd arch 
at one end of itp similar to that first used in the 8th century b.C^ 
for Ntbiichadnezzar*s palace at Babylonp and known as rfieivan 
u u ^ ^chiieccure this hall was flanked by smaller 
chambe^ often disposed on two floors, four such wings hdr^ 
used to form a square or rectangle with a central courtyard. In 
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pr&'IsUmic tim^ the ivati hall was to be fbuiifi in many parts of 
tiotth<'eastern Persia and even in Transoxiaca, and it is there 
that the Seljuks may first have cticoURtcred iL 
When the Seljuks acquired their faith from the Arabs they 
also took over &om them the fundamental elements of mosque 
architecture. These did not conflict with the principles of the 
ivaivhall type of building to which they had become accuse 
tomed, for in Mesopotamia the Muslims had made the simple, 
rcaangular, flat^roofod and many^columned hall of die Achae- 
mcnid audience chamber serve as the basis for the mosque. They 
did not elaborate the form dll the construction of the Great 
Mosque of Damascus (706-715),** when certain features 
culled from Chrisdan prototypes, such as the Three''ajual cn-' 
trance, the thiee^aislcd sanctuary incorporating a wider central 
aisle, the use of transepts and columns, as well as the depen^ 
dence on an open courtyard, became essential elements of 
mosque architecture. 

Within another century and a half Ahmet ibn Tulun pro/ EVOLUTtOK 
vided a vamnt of this pillared kind of building in the form of of akchi-' 
the many^dered, muld^arcaded type of mosque which is called tectural 
after him and which still constitutes one of Cairo's greatest styles 
glories. In Asia Minor the Seljuks retained the ivan'shaped hall 
with which they had become familiar in Horasan, combining 
it with the rectilinear plan of the andent and the Islamic worlds. 

They incorporated into it ibn Tulun's version of the many/ 
picred type of interior, setting their numerous arches as hap/ 
pily on columns, which are oficn of ancient date, as on oblong, 
square or rounded piers or imposts, deriving particular satisfac/ 
tion from a complicated anangcmcni of intersecting arches. 

They were never hampered in this by any scardty of good build/ 
ing material, for northern Anatolia provided them, as sdll 
today, with unlimited supplies of excellent wood; western 
Anatolia also possessed rich marble deposits, and the Hat 
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ccntr^ plain furtushcd cxccUeni limestone, as well as clay that 
was admiiably suitable for the making of dies and bricks. 

The Seljiiks were so pleased with the style they had evolved 
that they retained it practically unchanged to the end, merely 
concentrating upon teHning its details. Because of this coni' 
servaiism it is extremely difficult to assign a building to a par*- 
dcular year on stylisdc grounds alone. The major diffnenccs 
that appear do so in the budding’s decorations, but often 
enough these are due to geographical factors or to the indi' 
vidua! Idiosyncrasies of their founders rather than to any 
diffcicnce in date. Time has always tended to slip by unnodeC' 
ably in the Orient, and this phenomenon in conjunction with 
the shortness of the Seljukid period could hardly be expeaed to 
produce any marked cvoludon of style. The absence of any 
such development should not be ascribed to inepdeude or 
indolence; it was the result of choice and not of incapacity. 

The earliest surviving examples of Seljukid arcbirecture, and 
these arc among die finest and most original, ate to be found 
on Persian soil, within the territory of the Great Seljuks, and 
thus do not concern us here. The style which the Seljuks pra' 
duced in Rum differs in many respects horn that which grew 
up in Persia, The buildings which survive in Asia j^nlinot 
belong for the most part to the ijth century: a number date 
from the 12th and only a very few from the nth century. Not 
are all the nth' and li/cenrury buildings strictly speaking 
Seljukid works, since certain of them wete construacd by 
princes and notables who, although of Turkish origin and 
often even kinsmen or collateral relations Oif the Seljuks, were 
nevertheless their livab. Such, for example, were the two 
Ortokid houses whose representatives lulcd respectively in and 
around Harput and Malatya; the Saltukids, who were in coU' 
tiol in Emirurn; the Mengu^eks, whose monuments survive in 
and around Divri^ and the Damjmend, much of whose best 
^4 work is to be seen at Kayseri. Yet the buildings erected by the 
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minof dyn^sdes show only shghc variatioiis, primarily in the 
use and type of decoration, &oin the main development and| 
broadly speaking, all follow the same lines, for each was an 
of&hooi of die style created by the Great Seljuks of Persia. 

In Asia Minor it is possible by means of a careful study of 
the sculptured decorations, and somedmes too of the method of 
constniction^ to distinguish in Seljukid architecture a shon 
opening period^ lasting undl 12m or 121 j or so, which is seen 
for example in the Giyasiye Medr^c at Kayseri* 

generally known as the Qihe MedicsCi founded in 1205 hy 
Keyhliarcv I in honour of his sister Bcijuka or Gevher Nesibi 
Hatun- This phase gave way to the fuUy^cveloped style which 
may be defined as the classical^ this lasted till about laso* and 
It Includes such notable htitldtngs as the Darujjila Hospital 
containing the mausoleum of Keykivus I at SIvas (1217)1 die 
two Sultan Hans, dating respectively from 1229 and from 
1230/ir; the Huand Hatun foundadod at Kayseri comprising 
a mosrjiie contamlng her mausoleum, a medrese and a bath* 
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dating from iziy/mi and scor« of othw. Finally, there is the 
closing b^oque phase, which is expressed in such buildings as 
e 7 toe Inre ftinateli Mcdiese at Konya, Ibundcd in 1258 by the 

PI Sahip Ata and built by AbduUa b Keliik, or the G6k 

Pbttii.fi^.2,Medr«e of Sivas, founded by the same benefactor in 1271. 

JS aroqu^ style should noc, however, be confused with that 

PUte w Fi. ,£ “ foundation of the cathedral mosque and 

PUtc s,. mental h^pad at Divrigi. The latter was commissioned jointly 

R 1!^^® cJ daughter of Fahreddln 

B^ram Shah, and her husband Ahmet Shah, the Mengucek 

Fit € ri Koramshah of Celat 

i- (AhlaO and Ahmet ibn Ibrahim of Tifiis. It is so individualism 

DC that jt stands alone, and is better described as a flamboyant 
r^uicr LnAn i birotjuc work* 
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In Asia Minor the Scljuks began, on capturing a town, by the 

consttuaing an Uh Cami or cathedral mosque. They seldom mosque 

convened a Christian church for this usCp as they were on the 

whole avene to interfering wiih the rehgious obsovances of 

the local populacionp bni: they made use of the largest church in 

the town while the Ulu Cami was being builtp and retained the 

church thereafter to serve as an addirional mosque. The pcksiuon 

chosen for the Ulu Cami was always the most prominent, and 

thia generally meant that an existing church had to be destroyed 

to make way for Jt. 

The harsh climate of Asia Minor qmckty convinced the 
Seljuks of the need to abandon the open conrq^ard type of 
mosque for an enclosed one^ but they retained the square or 
rectangular plan of the earher versions and, at first^as in the 
Ulu Cami of Kayseri, built by the Dani^mend in liii but M 

altered by the Seljuks somewhat latccp or in the Saltukid 
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Ulu C2JIU at Erzunim buili in 1179—they left an unroofed 
space in the centre of the mosque to recall the vanished courU' 
yard. Rather later, although very rarely, an ablution fountain 
was placed inside a mosque beneath the central dome to 
represent the one which had originally occupied the centre of 
the courtyard. Gabriel*’ considers that the second, central dome 
of Kayseri’s Ulu Garni, which is in line with the earlier dome 
raised before the milirah or altar to indicate Its axis, is a later 
addition, introduced to covet what was originally a central open.' 
ing; he goes on to suggest that the same occurred in the cases of 
the Alacddin Mosque at Nigde (laas), of the Huand Hatun 
Mosque at Kayseri, and even of dre E|refbglu Mosque at Beyjehir 
built as late as 1296-98, os well as in certain other instances. 

The earlier mosques had flat roofs made of an earth filling 
beaten into a foundadon of rafters, with channels cut in it for 
die rain and snow to run off. However, a Bat dome was already 
in use in 1219, when the Ferguniyc Garni at Konya was pro'* 
vided with one. During die experimental stage the dome was 
generally built of bricks and cov^cd on die outside cither widi 
lead or glazed riles. Inside it was supported by squinches or 
pendenrives of a peculiar triangular shape. These were first 
seen in the Chidsha Rabi near Meshed, built in 1026, but are 
now so firmly associated with Asia Minor that they arc gencr/ 
ally known as Turkish triangles. The inside of the dome was 
decorated with tiles or glazed bricb, and the Turkish triangles 
on which it rested were often cut by a series of triangular 
incisions producing a stalactite or honeycomb effect. This form 
of decoration was Inspired by Persian pUster^work of the iiih 
ceniuty: by means ofitthc Seljuks succeeded in entirely altering 
the appearance not only of dieit squinches but also of their 
niches and alcoves. The form appears on Muslim buildings in 
Azerbaidzhan at an earlier date than in Asia Minor, as, for 
example, on the minaret ofSinik Kale at Batum, dated to 1079, 
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but k h nevertheless one which, when rendeted in stone, is to 
be primmly assoctated with the architecture of the Selj uks of 
Rum- 

At first the building technique in Rum resembled that in masonry 

Persia. Even in the r2th century, as in the mosque at Dunyajir Phit 33 

and in the Daru^ifa Hospital at Sivas, where the walls arc 

faced on the outside wkh dressed stone, the Inside reveals that 

they are made of brick, while the sultan's mausoleum, though 

tiled in the characteristic Anatolian manner, has arches that are 

Persian in shape; nor is this surprising when we find that at any 

rate one of the architects responsible for the work, Ahmcr b Bizh 

came from Maranda in Persia- More often, however^ the walk of 

stone buildings were made of rubble or rough scone and then 

faced witlt large blocks of beautifully dressed and laid stoncs- 

In such Saltuldd buildings as the Uli Cami of Erzurum and 

the great han at Tcrcan the lack of decoration allows the beauty Pbif 20 

of the masonry to be seen in its true splendour; the severity 

enhances the grandeur of the forms, and within, it produces an 

atmosphere of awe; this is achieved largely by the means of the 

veritable forest of piers and columns brought in to support the 

vaulted stone ceiling. In the earlier mosques the number of 

columns is relatively small, but forty/two of antique origin were 

refused in the Alacddin Mosque at Konya and ninety were 

employed in Sivas s Ulu Cami; tlie number decreased with 

Divrigi's Ulu Cami, but even so^ it is the multiplicity of 

columns and arcades which helps to the last to distinguish the 

Seljukid style from the Ottoman. 

Today the minaret is regarded as an essential feature of Islamic mtnareTs 
architecture, yet the earliest Anatolian mosques were probably PUfeii, 7 > n 
not equipped with them* the call to prayer being made, as 
originally in Arabia, fiom the highest roof in the neighbour-^ 
hexjd. However the Ipiik^i Mosque at Konya,'* though built 
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between 1162 and 11S2. may well already have possssed a 
minarctg for the brick base of one was discovered dnring a 
recent restoration. It k probable that by the beginning of the 
Tjth century all mosqpcs of importance were supplied with this 
slender, Islamic form of tower which, together with the coni^ 
cdly/shaped roofs of the Seljukld mausolea, did more to trans-'^ 
form the landscape of Byzantium than did any other feature of 
Muslim architecture. Immense ttouble was taken to make the 
minaret as elegant, tall and decorative as possible. Unglazed 
bricks were laid up its shaft to form geometric patterns in order 
to stress its height, and its salient points were decorated and at 
the same time preserved from corrosion by a facing of glazed 
tiles ot bricks. 

MAUSOLEA The Seljukld turies or kumhets as the mansolca are called have 

Pbie$ 24-27. survived in considerable numbers^ ihcy arc the most poetic of 
51 - 3 * the Seljukid buildings and epitomize Scljukid virtuosity. In 
conception they arc tribal and Central Asian rather than Is^ 
lamic. They are of two types: the one type has a cylindrical 
tower which is shorter and broader than the pencihpointed 
mortuary towers of northern Persia—though It is obviously an 
oJfshoot of these—and is roofed with a low flat dome, whicht 
as in the Sir^ali Kiimbet at Kayseri (1247/43)^ was sometimes 
covered on the outside witl^ tutquoisc/colmired tiles i the other 
type is made up of a circular^ polygonal or octagonal body fitted 
on to a square base by means of Turkish triangles^ and roofed 
with a conically^haped turra. Ofien these buildings carry an 
inscription, the flowing letters of which are carved with supreme 
skill; occasionally they arc adorned with sculptures, but genera 
ally they are left plain, in which case cheir beauty depends upon 
the quality of their masonry and proportions* 

Both the tiitbes and the kiimb^ are generally twewstorcyed 
structures. The lower floor served as a mortuary chapel; it con> 
taiticd the body lying in a stone coffin which was often 
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ioscrtbcd and sometimes embellished with glazed dies. A Right 
of external steps led to the upper chamber^ This was fitted as 
a chapel and contained a mihruh, or altar, and generally also a 
commemorative inscription; its cdling often took the form of a 
flat dome. One of the earliest ciitbes, built by the Damjmend 
in 1146 for Halifet Cazi at Amasya, is among the most graces 
ful; a tiirbc at Tokat and a group of them at Van arc especially 
picturesque; the more ornate examples include the one erected 
for Mebk Gazi at Kirjehir (1Z50), the Doner Kumbet at 
Kayseri (1276)^ the Turumtay tiirbe at Amasya (1279) and 
the Hudavend Hatun turbe at Nigde (1312). The facades of 
these four art decorated with ftgural and geometric sculptures of 
real quality, much of die carving beirig in fairly high relief; 
they prove that the Seljukid architects were as skilful with work 
on a small scale as on a largei and that iheif touch could be as 
light as monumental 

The striking similaiity between the conical rooft of the 
turbes and those of some early Armenian church steeples has 
led to much discussion. Strzygowski and his followers main^ 
tain that the form was invented iu Armenia, for ii first appeared 
there in the 3th century and may well have exdsied as early as 
the 6di. It isp howeverp tempting to associate their shape rather 
with that of the tents belonging to the Central Asian nomads 
and the Kurds. Gertrude Bcirs account* ® of these tents, which 
she saw sdll in use in the vidnScy of Erzurump closely correv 
sponds to that given by Friar Rubruquis and to the drawings 
he left of them-^“ He was particularly fascinated by the designs 
with which the Mongols adorned the &lt panels covering their 
roofs. These arc to some extent reflected in the blind arcading 
decorating die roofs of such Seljukid stone structures as the 
tiitbe of the Qifte Medrese at Erzurum or the Doner kumbet at 
Kayseri. Tents of this type probably existed in quite early 
times for the clay ossuaries in the shape of dwellings which were 
in use in Samarkand from the 5th century indude some 
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which reproduce the round tents or pointed leed huts of the 
period; these closely resemble the later tents though their pointed 
roofs are surmounted by an effigy of a human head instead of 
terminatii^ in a smoke^hole.'" 

Ossuaries of this type continued to be used in Samarkand 
till the Islamic invasion, and may ’wdl have inspired the shape 
not only of the early Chnsdan church towers of Armenia, but 
also of the Seljukid tiirbes and the cylindrical, pencil^pointed 
turret tombs of Muslim Horasan. If so, then it was the Persian 
burials which remained closer to the onginal source of inspiia^ 
don dian did the two othcis, and the Seljuks of Rum must have 
used them as a point of departure for their own mortuary builds 
ings, whereas the Armenians may have been influenced more 
directly from Central Asia. In the r 3 th century the links bc^ 
tween Asia Minor and the Caucasian area, were stilficiendy 
close to enable the artists of each to affect the other; chat the 
influence was a two/way one is evident even in the Crimea, 
at Chenon, where the Christian masons often faced the walls 
of their churches with dressed stone handled and cur in the 
manner which had become customary in Anatolia. 

In Asia Minor the educadonal and charitable institutions built 
at the expense of royal or private founders all followed a similar 
architectural pattern. All were rectangular in plan and the 
majority used as their basic features the great ivan^haped hall 
and the horseshoc.'shaped archway. One of these arches fiamed 
the entrance whilst the three others opened into the ivan^haped 
halls set In the centre of each of the inner walls. The space 
between them was filled in with smaUci rooms which, in the 
case of a mtdrest, were often arranged as two storeys. Somedmes 
the ivans reached to the roof sometimes smaller chantbcis were 
built above them. Both the Sirrah Medrese at Konya (124^) 
and the ^ifte Medrese at Erzurum ^1353) were two>'Storeyed 
buildings. Climatic conditions generally made it necessary for 
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residential halls to be roofed oveti but in the warmer regions a 
small area in the centre of the medresc was often left open and a 
fountain set in it which, with the help of the surrounding 
portico, gave the whole a cloister>'like appearance. When the 
building was entirely roofed over the mteiior was Ur by windows 
pierced in a central dome. The students* bedrooms were 
generally situated on the first floor; they were equipped with 
built-in fireplaces and cupboards. The ground floor boused the 
miring rooms intended for the staff and the students' studies; 
the ivan/shaped halts were used for lectures. No kitchens wore 
provided, and meals were sent In from outside. 

This plan was used with only superfidal modifications for 
the orphanages, poor house, or hospitals and hmarhantler 
or mental homes. Very occasionally, as in the case of Divri^, Fjf. 

such insdtudom actu^y abutted on to the mosque forming 
part of the foundation. This somewhat unexpected combination 
may perhaps represent the final phase of a custom resulting from 
an order which had been given by the Caliph Umar after the 
theft of the public treasury from the governor’s palace. In order 
to safeguard against future lobbedcs, he suggested that the 
palace be rebuilr to adjoin the mosque, since ’the mosque has 
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people in it day and night and they are the best safeguaid of 
their treasure.*’* In consequence throughout the next two cen^ 
furies it became customary in Iraq to build the governor's 
palace against the south side of a square mosque, and the 
practice may perhaps help to explain the construction at 
OivT^, after a lapse of several centuries, of a mosque and a 
hospital beneath one roof. 

In Amtolia Scljukid architecture i$ to be seen at its most 
spectacular in the impressive ruins of the great caravanserais 
which still mark many of the old trade routes, once such busy 
thoroughfares. The majority of these establishments were built 
during the period of great expansion in commerce brought 
about by Keyhusrev I, Keykivus I and Keykubad I, that is to 
say, between rao4 and iz^6. They thus largely briong to the 
classical period. Some of the larger caravanserais wae erected 
at the order of the sultans and these represent the imperial and 
metropolitan style. 

Access to the caravanserais was gained in all cases by means 
of a single gate; it has been suggested that this peculiarity 
reproduces the single entrance of a nomad’s tent, but it is far 
more likely that it was decided upon as a defence measure 
against raiders. The buildings were also safeguarded against 
attack by their extremely massive outer walls, which were 
further strengthened by towers at their corners, often along the 
mam facades, and sometimes at regular intervals along all four 
walls as well. These walls were oRcn built of uncut stone and 
then faced with large slabs of dressed stone, but sometimes they 
were endt^cly made of dressed stone. Occasionally stones from 
other buildii^ were refused; more often they were newly 
quarried. The towers varied in shape; generally they were either 
square or rectangular, sometimes round or octagonal. The slit 
windows were set high in the walls, probably as an additional 
precaution against thieves. 
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The emraacc gate or porui was lavishly adorned with bauds 
of magniliccntly designed and carved stonework, its elegance 
and sopKtsdearion heralding the urbane comforts awaiting the 
weary traveller within- On crossing the threshold of such royal 
foundadons as the Sultan Hans (1229 and 1230)^ the traveller 
would see first the day mosque occupying the centre of the 
square or rectangular cointyardt where it rose horn a base 
formed by four high, horseshoe-^baped arches; thus poised, it 
seems to float on air, so ligbdy was it held to earth on one side 
only by an eluant external double staircase, framing the arch 
fronting the gateu^ay* With its delicate stone tracery the mosque 
acquired the quality of a cabochon jewel of great price* In the 
less sophisticated though equally wellH^built hans the mosque 
was often placed either to the right of the porch or else immedi^ 
ately above it, when it was reached by an internal staircase. 

The vaulted porch &om which the traveller gazed upon the 
couTtyard was often flanked by the rooms provided for the 
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hull’s porrei md its staff; beyond these stretched the cloister^' 
like covered porticoes or open corridors leading on one side to 
the private bedrooms and dormitories, on the other to the 
baths, coffet'room, kitchens, workshops and statc>rooins. The 
bedrooms were generally equipped with builr''in iireplaces, cup^ 
boards and couches, and were either on two floors or on the 
upper one only, when the lower one would provide additional 
storage space or stabling. Usually at the far end of the courtyard, 
s« opposite the entrance gate but sometimes situated instead at 
right angles to it, a second portal opened into a m^nificenc 
hall, with columns and piers arranged in rows to support 
transversd aisles with barrel^-vaultcd ceilings. Of these the 
central aisle was always the most Impressive, for it generaUy 
contained a central dome, either round or conical in shape. 
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pierced with windows. The body of die hall was poorly lit by 

tiny windows set at a great height. Tt was in these dim and 

splendid interiors that the animals were stabled beside biiil[‘'in 

stone troughs, but it is tempting to think of them also being 

used in the cold winter months by die muleteers, fox in nugni& 

cence they will stand comparison with any Oxford or Cam/ 

bridge college dimng/haU, The ban at Tercan was provided 

with a kitchen as impressive as any produced at the same time 

in the West; its hearth is just as large as those in the kitchens at 

f ontcviauk and at Glastonbury. Another of Tercan's refine/ 

ments was the special stabling for camels; the horseshoc/shaped Fix. j 

arch leading to their exceptionally high, vaulted quarters was 

infinitely lofiiet than those opening into die smaller stables prtv 

vided for the horses and mules. 

Tlie majority of the Anatolian towns which fell into Seljukid fortifica/ 

hands already possessed substantial fortifications, so that in tions 

most cases there was little need for the conquerors to do more 

than repair or strengthen them. Occasionally they added a Pbmv. as 

buttress or tower to consolidate a weak spot, but careful study 

is necessary in order to distinguish these Seljukid additions 

from the earlier W'ork, especially as the Seljukid sections were 

often built by the same local, probably Chrisrian, workmen 

as had been employed by the Byrantines on the construction 

of the earlier defences. However, the Islamic inscriptions which 

the Seljuks set up and the monumental entrances which they 

added to many of the existing citadels must surely have been 

executed by Muslim rather than Greek hands. The town walls 

of Konya and Sivas were exceptional in that they were entirely Pbie lo 

built or wholly rebuilt at the order of Keykubad I; however, alt 

trace of them has now disappeared, and our knowledge of 

Seljukid fortifications is as a result largely dependent on what 

survives of the naval arsenal and land driences at Alalye, and 

to a lesser extent, on the little that remains of the sea walls at 
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Sinop, In their numerous wars the Seljuks had had ample 
opportunity to appreciate the strength of Syria’s foitrtsscs, and 
it may have been for this reason that Keykubad I pur a Syrian 
architect In charge of the work at Alaiye and at Sinop. At 
Alasye the new defences required the extension of the existing 
fortiiications and the redevelopment of the port. The new sys^ 
tern was made to hinge on a massive bastion, the KjziI Kule or 
Red Tower, which was designed both to protect the large 
dockyard and to serve as a pivot for the new walls running up 
the western side of the hill, linking at the summit with the 
existing dtadel and then swinging down to the sea. This mag-' 
nificent octagonal tower was bmit round a central pier, the 
upper sections of which served as a water cistern. The tower 
contained five storeys: a ground floor, a first floor, a mezzanine 
floor, a top stotey enclosed by battlements and a toof terrace, 
admirably conceived, each differtnc in lay out. The space 
enclosed within the new walls was divided into six sectors. 
The most imponant and, indeed, unique feature of the scheme 
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southern side of the existing harbour. It was tnnritUcd Into the 9 

cbfTto a depth of 26a and contained within its iiS^foot 
width five vaulted galleries. The side arches forming these 
galleries are of the characteristic horseshoe shape; their vaulted 
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cdlltigs air of brick with spocul rounded spaces at their centre 
to enable quite latgc ships to lie concealed or even to be built 
in secret within their shelter^ The fa^de Is constructed of great 
blocks of ashlar carefully dressed and laid, and the work of the 
whole was so well carried out that the galleries are still used by 
the fishennen of Alaiyc today, 

TOWN The suburbs which sprai^ up round the remodelled port, like 

LAYOUT the new city of Konya and the towns which Keykflbad I estab^ 
Lished at Kubad abad^ on the shore of the lake of Bcyjehir^ and 
at Kubadiycp near Kaysen, appear to have been more like the 
cities of Central Asia than those of Asia Minor, They covered 
a considerable area; houses alternated with markets and flower 
gardens* the streets contained conduits of running water, fbun^ 
tains and pools* Many of the fountains were built into the outer 
walls of the more Important public buildings, when their shape 

Fi£- 2^ recalled that of the typical Seljuldd doorway. Public baths 

were regarded as essential and all towns were well provided 
with them] the majority were twin establishments, with one 
section fbr men and the other for women. Unlike the Roman 
bath, the Turkish bath of die Seljukid period was not equipped 
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from 2 tap or spout which was oficn immed into a fbunraiii, 
spilling into a basin. 

In the smaller towns, at any rate at first, die market appears 
to have been held in the largest ban. It may well be that the 
bedestan, or central pillared and vaulted pordon, of the great 
covered bazaars of a later date—the section in which the 
jewellers’ shops arc now generally concentrated—developed as 
the result of this practice, and represents what survived of the 
original han when the market became so large that it engulfed 
die instiiudon which had first gj^ven it hospitality. 

A Scljukid manor house still survives on the outskirts of raid as 
ICayscn, the only one ofits kind to have done so. Built in 1251, bey's 

it is known as t^dar Bey’s Kiosk. The idea for a residence of kiosk 

this sort may just as well have reached the Seljuks from Central fyr. 5, m 
A sia as &om Mesopotamia, for the Soghdian princes had 
possessed country castles from the 8di century onwards, while 
the Ummayads of Arabia had had them horn an even earlier 
date. Central Asian casdes such as that at Mug on the Upper 
Zaravsh^* had the lower sections of their wails built of JtMar 


Fig. gg, Tbt MdStr Bey iSuik. 
Kfyurij laj], 
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blocks, and thr rooms within were given bartchvaultcd ccib'ngs 
but mere slits of windows. The Haidar Bey Kiosk is built 
entirely of dressed stone. Basically a leccangular building, it 
Fig. 31 abuis on to a defence tower which contains the entrance hall 

Fig. 3 } and an elegant stone staircase leading to the looki^ut tower. The 

rest of the building is singl&storeyed, with the rooms ranged 
round a central court. Their ceilings arc barrel'Vaulted, and 
their windows are little more than sha, which leave the interior 
^4 cool hut (ar too dark. The lintels set above the doorways into 

the Courtyard, together with the underside of the staircase, pro^ 
vided the only touch of decoration found in the Haidar Bey 
Kiosk. 

PALACES With the exception of the Haidar Bey Kiosk no house of 
Seljukid date survives to throw light on the way in which these 



Fig. rj. Fluiini tbr tinkrsidi oj lie 
riiHif Itsirant pi itx Haidar BtY Kjosk. 



Fig. 24. Unlit aiave a dtar ttading ta a 
room in ibt Haider Bey Kjatk. 
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Fig, itf, Pktt ^ ibe malltr huUdmg at 
Kuhadahad, lijy 



early Turks adapted themselves to urban lifcp k was not untd 

the i|th century chat the sultans began to build palaces. Some 

of these were situated from the capital^ in settings chosen for 

reasons of climate, since some were intended as winter and 

others as summer residences. Certain scholars see in this a 

reflection of the Turks' Ingrained desire for seasonal migration, 

but, when all is said and done, rhJi practice is not peculiar to 

the Turks. Some of these palaces, like that of Sivas, are known 

only by name; the sires of others, like those of Alaiyc and 

Antalya, have been identified; and the palaces which Keyku^^ 

bad I built and called alter himself at Knbadabad and Kubar 

diyc between the years laao and 1235 have recently been 

excavated. Though the detailed result of the work still awaits 

publicadon, the plans of both the larger and the smaller rest' Fip. A 

deuces at Kubadabad show that they were rectilinear in shape 

and contained nx^ois opening on to courtyards. 

Konya, as the capital, undoubtedly contained what was best konya^s 

and most characteristic of the period, and it is sad that so m uch crrAOEL 
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has perished there in modem times. When Labordc visited the 
Pkie i& town in the igjo’s he was able to make detailed drawings of 
the citadel.'® Thirty yeais later both the citadel and the outer 
walls were still there Texier to study;^* he found that the 
town w'as in the shape of a rectangle with its corners rounded 
off; a hundred and eight great stone towers set some 45 feer 
apart along its walls wae still standing; each measured some 
32 feet wide by 16 feet deep. The citadel was situated in the 
centre of the towrit enclosing the hillock on w hich the Alaed^ 
Phu 4 din Mosque stands and the palace had become established. 

Examining the citadel at the end of the last century Huari^^ 
found that it was in the sliape of a pentagon and that one of its 
insCTiptions bore the date 1^14. The first mosque had been 
begun by Sultan Mesud (rii6-j6) and completed under 
PUm j Kilifarslan 11 , whose tiirbe—the work of Vusuf b Abdulgailv 

of Ho5aii—dates from it88. In 1219 Keykivus I entrusted ihc 
rebuilding of this mosque to the Syrian architect, Muhammad 
ibn Kaulan of Damascus, who employed as his foreman Ayaa 
Aiabclu; and it was to the mausoleum which now contains 
the coffins of eight Scljukld sultans that Keykivus had brought 
his father’s body for rebuttal after Theodore Lascaris had paid 
tribute to his fallen foe. However, it fell to Keykavus’s broker, 
Keykubad I, to complete in 1220 the mosque which now bears 
his name. Its final plan closely resembles that of such notable 
edifices as the Great Mosque of Damascus, die ibn Tulun 
Mosque at Cairo and that of Cordova, retaining the flat roof 
characteristic of these earlier works. 

The two impressive towers which contained the two main 
entrances to Konya’s citadel were erected at the expense of 
Keykubad 1 in laar; his munificence was recorded in letters 
of gold emblazoned upon these gates. He encouraged the local 
notables to make themselves similarly responsible for some of 
the other towers, arranging for the names of those who did so 
to be recorded upon the sections of the walls which had been 
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built at their cost. On his own secdom he expressed his dcUght 

in die Sbabmmah as well as in figural sculpture by having quo^ 

cations from the former inscribed where all could read them* 

and having sculptured stones of various sons set into both his PW to 

gateways. Some of the sculptuncs were of Hcllenlsticp others of 

Byzajidnc workmanship. They included the sarcophagus dc^ 

corated with scenes showing Alexander in Skiros which is now 

preserved in the Museum of Sculpture at Konya, as well as over 

twenty figures of lions and several of eagles, many of which were 

actually Seljuldd works* Most iiitcresting among these were two 

pairs of winged genii or angels set in pairs very prominendy Phto so, 54, ^S2 

above each entrance* Though some of these sculptures have been 

preservedi nothing now remains of the walls or gateways^ and 

only a few stones survive of the palace buildings which stretched 

from the main gate almost to the wall of the Alaeddin Mosque. 

Yet in Texier's day one pavilion, known as the Kiosk, still Th£ kiosk 

remained. Then in 1906 an eanhquakc destroyed die greater Pbtc 1 

pan of it. Nevertheless, when Sarre visited Konya shortly 

afterwards^* die walls of one end were still standing to a 

height of some 50 feet and a length of 32 feet or so* From 

Texier’s and Sarre’s records it k evident that die Kiosk was 

originally an important twtvstQrcycd structure, buik of the local 

brick which bad an admixture of chalk, and set in a cement 

with a chalk basis. Its upper storey contained a latge oblong 

hall with a balcony at one end and windows on either side^ 

two of these survived the 1906 earthquake on each of the 

lateral walls; they were set in blind arcades of horseshoe shape, 

and a larger arch of the same shape, but with an inscription 

set above it, framed the doorway giving on to the balcony^ 

Sarre associates the msoiption wkh Kihgarslan IV and there^ 
fore dates the Kiosk to between the years JZ^6 and 1264. 

In Sarre^s day the ceiling had faHen, but Texict had been 
able CO gaze on it and delight in its elaborate painted decorarion^ 
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which appears to have resembled that adorning the Capella 
Palarina at Palermo. When Sarre examined the building its 
balcony had collapsed, but the suppordng struts were still in 
place at a height of 2p feet fioin the ground; they were carved on 
the underside into stalactite/>shaped incisions, giving a honey.' 
comb cfTea, and traces of their painted decoration could still 1^ 
distinguished. The inscription above the balcony door still rc.' 
cained some of the blue and white dies iram which it was made; 
fragments of plaster work of both a geometric and a Ggural 
character and some siari.^haped glazed dies remained in place 
on the upper sccnons of the walls; below, there were sdll 
pordoDs of marble revetments, and a sculptured lion set in a 
niche condnued to mount guard over the min. Some of these 
&agments arc now in Konya's museums; gazing at them it is 
difficult to itmember that this ornate and elegant pavilion was 
bmlt during the very years when the Mongols were in control 
of Seljukid affairs and when each of the three brothers linked in 
^e triumvirate which ostensibly ruled the country was schem' 
ing to become sole sovereign. 
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Thw aK our works; these works our souk dkpUy, 

Behold am works when we have passed away,"* 

T he seljuks delighted In decoration- A wise in^ 
stinct led them strictly to limit its uscp but on the surfaces 
which they reserved for it they prcwduced a riot of pattern* and 
their artists often tended to be more preoccupied with this 
aspect of their work than they were concerned with matters 
affecting form. This idiosyncrasy docs not detract from the 
quality of the finished product, but it does endow it with a 
character entirely its own. 

The style of Seljukid caivingp regardless of whether it was 
carried out in stone* stucco or wood, displays in its conception 
close affinities with the plastcr^work decorations produced at an 
earlier date both in Penia and in Mesopotamia, bnt the actual 
manner of its execution appears to suggst a closer familknty 
with the technique of woc^-^carving than with that of working 
stucco or stone. The way in which it is applied seems to redcci 
the Asiatic tribesman's immemorially^ld appreciation of ick^^ 
tiles as wall hangings;'”’ it was this which made them concent 
rraic their sculptures round the great portals of their buildings^ 
and later, under Persian and Byzantine influericc* also around 
[he windows and along the cops of their walls, so that die 
decorated stones showed up against the unadorned facades in 
much the same way as a hanging or tug stands out when 
placed against a bare wall. The contrast formed by the ]ux^ 
tapod[ion of plain and ornate surfaces emerges with all the 
sharpness which distinguishes lighr and shade in the biillianr 
sunlight of the Orient, where natural conditions teach the eye 
to delight in these difference; indeed, the Seljuks seem to have 
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taken particular pleasure in it, tending with the years lo stress 
it by deepening the relief of their carving. In Konya under 
Ktykubad I, when Syrian iniiuence was to the fore, this ef!^ 
was often achieved by the use of two shades of stone or marble 
rather than by undercutdng—the lintel above the doorway sci 
into the wall of the Alaeddin Mosque at Konya and the portal 
of Zazadin Han (1214/35) are in this style. The style was 
never put into wide use, but it is to be found here and there 
throughout Rum, reappearing at Konya, in 1251, in the 
entrance to the Biiyuk Karatay Mcdrcsc. Yet even when this 
Syrian charactensu'c breaks through, the predominating in^ 
Hucnce remained Persian rather than Syrian, Central Asian 
quite as much as Arabian. It is in the tomb oflsmail of Saman 
at fiuhara (died 907) that decorative bandwork and medallions 
were perhaps first associated on the facade of a building. 

The c^ctcnc to which decoration was used no less than its 
cbariacT helps to mark the three stages of evolution of the 
Scljukld style. In the fint or opening phase, which includes 
such important buildings as the Alaeddin Mosque at Konya and 
the Altinapa and Onu hans* both builc in 120 r, the decorated 
areas are strictly limited and their style is sober and rcscrained. 
Persian influence is responsi ble for the stalactite type of decora.^ 
tion as well as for the shape of the niches set on either side of 
many a poitaJ^ and also for such motifs as the palmette and 
rosette. The Scljuks combined these Persian designs with others 
which, depending upon the geographical disposidon of their 
own driesj they culled either ftom Genual Asian or from 
Western sources; 10 the former belong many of the axc^hcad-' 
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like shapes, the triangtil^ patterns or the angular or geometric Fig, tj 

tiilobal borders or b^ds, as well as some of the basket plaits; Plate 44 

to the Utter, the piUsiers and capitals which flank many a 
Seljukid doorway, and panems such as the zigzag, Greek key % a; 

or the dog tooth. In die earlier stage, designs of both types are 



Fjfj. 28. Variants ef ibc Grtik Key me^: a. Frm Stffal 
Konya, h. From Buyik Karalay Mtinse, Konya, lajj. 

tentative and simple, and, except at Kayseri, they are in low 

relief Some of the medallions contain single floral motifs Pkie 17 

which, though piimarily Persian in character, may also well 

be of Chinese origin. The arabesque also makes its appearance; 

indeed this device, which was among those used by ibn Tulun, 

soon came to figure as prominently in Seljukid decoration as 

Persian modis, its popularity being doubtless encouraged by 

its frequent use in the metalwork of the period. It was com/ 

bined with a series of designs which stem from the Caucasian 

atca*^ and, at Divii^, a Caucasian architect and designer was 

even employed. 

The classical or second period in Seljukid an lasted for only second 

some chirtyvfive years, but it comprises many of their greatest period 

buildings. These Include both Sultan Hans as well as Kararay Pkee 

Han (1240/41), in all of which the size of the decorated 

surfaces was increased dll these areas became of supreme import 

tance, the elaborate tracery of their sculpture producing a laco' 

like effect. Arabesques now vied with designs of Persian origin, 

but at the same dme they themselves acquired a Persian veneer 

by means of the minute animal or floral modfs which occupied Pku 41 
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the tiny areas left bate by thdr convolutions. Naturally enough 
it was in Konya that the metropolitan style produced the most 
sophisticated results, while the best of the regional works were 
created at Sivas and Kayseri. 

The transition from the opening phase, as represented in the 
Abeddin Mosque at Konya, to the fully^'ditvclopcd classical 
siyle is perhaps to be seen at its clearest in the fa^de of the 
Biiyiik Karatay Medrese at Konya. Here the sobriety of the 
earlier phase is reHected in the tympanum, but the doorway has 
been recessed to allow for the insenion of pointed, honey.* 
combed arches of typically Scljukid type, whilst lateral pilasters 
and capitals of classical inspiration appear for purely decorative 
reasons. Scljukid artists often disregarded the architectural 
functions of these features, using them as a means of carrying 
the eye upwards or of emphasizing the rectilineal character of 
their style. 

In the portal of the Karatay Medr«e the rhythm of the basic 
decoration is to some extent broken by the introduction of 
three deeply uudercut medallions or bosses. These arc charac' 
(eristic of the style and often make a somewhat incongruous 
appearance on a monument. Some authorities trace their prc' 
sence on Seljukld buildings to the Influence of Byzantine 
metalwork, but others regard it as a variant of the Babylonian 
habit of decorating the facades of buildings with inset glazed 
pbques. The most likely explanation of the bosses would 
seem, however, to lie in Aftin Pacha's observation"* that die 
earliest crests in use in the Orient appeared on the round 
shields carried by the tribal chieftains and Islamic princes, and 
that when it eventually became customary to dispby these 
pcisonal crests or cyphers on the holder's house or portable 
possessions, the device was shown on a roundel representing 
the shield on which it had first been emblazoned. If this is so, 
a detailed study of the earliest bosses may well tcveal debased 
renderings of heraldic devices. 
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The portal of the Sir9aL Mediesc at Konya (124^) Is of much 
the same tiate as the Karatay Medrcie, but the eastern imprint 
is Dtore in evidence. This is scarcely surprising, for one of its 
architects, who is known both as Muhammad and also as 
Osman ibn Mehmet, when inscribing his name on the build/' 
ing, proudly added that he came &om Tus. 

In the Sahip Ata or Larendc Mosque portal at Konya (1258^), 
the work of Abdulla b Keluk, and the Qifte Mcdrcse at Sivas 
(1271), the stakedte/topped niches, the rathec Hat though still 
cabochon^aped roundels, the glazed die work and the cx// 
tteme elaboradon of the sculpture heralds the third and final 
stage in the an—the baroque phase. The decorative sculpture Plana 39, 40 ,41 
work on the Ulu Cami and mental hospital at Divr^i, dadng Fiff. i^ioe 
&om 1223 , is Hamboyant, eclectic and somewhat barbaric in its 
primitive exuberance. The Asiatic elemeut is paniculatly 
marked in the decoration of its capitals (a) though It is perhaps 
more easily appreciated by comparing the motif adorning one 
of the columns in the hospital (b) to a very similar design of 
the classical period from Sultan Han (c). At Divn^ the 
influence of the stucco work of Hamadan is combined with 
that of such buildings as the Rabat/i^Mahk neat Buhara 
(1050-30) or of the CnmbaM'Surkh at Maragha (1147), but, 
in addition, the style also reflects Hindu taste in the decoration PJais j 9 . 4 "> 4 i 
of its bosses, and touches of Indian jewellery in the halb rnoon 
monk which play a recurrent role in Its decoration. 

In Amasya where much of the decoration is derived from 
Horasanian and Caucasian patterns there was a tendency to 
concentrate a single motif on a chosen spot, repeating it dll 
it developed into a decorative panel reminiscent in its effect of 
that of glazed tiles; a good example of this style Is to be seen on 
the Turumtay tur^. At Kayseri Caucasian patterns are to the PUtr 46 
fore, and also to some extent at Sivas. The artists of Kayseri 
were particularly fond of massive geometric compositions and 
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Fig. 2 §. Stulptund mtiftfmm iht Ulu Cmiaiid Mmbit Hifpital al Divriji, 
a. A a^ihil. t, Ott^raiion frata a calumti. Next to cotitpanton, 
it shown c, o tbe K/mya^Ahoray Sutm Hm, iii^; I anhfsq>it and 
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of mcnandcn, associating both with elaborate arabesques, using Fi£t. 

these dccoiadons both to stress certain structural features such 

as the bases of the minarets, windows and portals and also to 

form hiezes. They Likewise often combined them, as in the 

Doner kiimbet, with animal and fioraJ modfs. But although PIuh j 4, jfi 

many of the basket bands, plaits and frets probably reached 

both Kayseri and Divrigi horn the Caucasian area, they must p 

in the first instance have been evolved in Horasan, for they 

reproduce in stone a form of decoradon which essentially 

belongs to brickwork. 


b 

ja. d. i jtb^ctiitury artvi timoJoi Jter. Gtimetrw piUftnt 
tombed uitb tnbeitfuti, c, J iw. Jo oh. hy ^ oh.; h, Gtfmttric 
pattern derived from KHjit scr^t from the BSy&c Karatiy 
Ksityg, 

In Sivas handwork generally takes the form of parallel strips bandwork 
rather than of the broken or interlaced shapes of Caucasian Plaie 14 
character. However, the ribhon.'likc bands which adorn the Pine a 
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p . Sfutptunimet^frm tlx Utu Cmh Dwri^, 

baroque portal of loct MinareU Mcdrcsc at Konya (i2jS), 
another example of the work of Abdulla b KclGk, aic altogether 
different from either of these types j they seem to be linked rather 
to Some of the brickwork which appears on certain Abbasid 
buildings in Mesopotamia and on such Ummayad palaces as 
the Kherbet al MaTja, or again on such Coptic churches as 
that of Deir es^Sunani in Lower Egypt. The latter was founded 
by Bishop Moses of Nisibin in the loth century and its decora^ 
tion is in the same high relief as that of Ince Medrese- in ad di^ 
tion It has so much in common both with the sculptures of the 
Ulu Cami at Oivn^ and of the Tower of Mahmud at Ghazna 
that it is scarcely possible to exclude the probability that Central 
Asian ideas penetrated as far as Egypt* 
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Another motif* the vine scroll» may likewise have reached the 
Seljuks &om the east rather than the west, since it appeared in 
Ma^dcan art from qmte an early date, figuring in it as the 
symbol of the Hvarenah^** A more chaiacterisdc design is that 
of the mllp, though it may equally well be a variant of the 
lotus. Amidst all these constantly recurring shapes, some of 
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Fig. The tut&'liAei le^ 

them peculiar to the cast, ochers to the wesr, and still others 
sh ared by the aodent civilizations of the Odenc^ one predouii^ 
nating motif can be considered essentially Seljukid* It appears 
to have been evolved by them and then used by their artists so 
frequently and so widely that it can be regarded as the halbruart 
of their workmariship^ This design consists of a Aartenedi more 
often chan not rwo^lobed leaf Sometimes a third lobe pro^ 
trudes at its centre. In cither case one of the side lobes is in^ 
variably extended to form an elongated point. The modf is 
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used to produce scrolls or single devices, or to fumisl] the 
elements for an elaborate design, or to form a terminal—^it is 
even employed 10 finish ofT the handles of the two swords in 
the Koyunoglu collection. Like the Gride and the Anglo- 
Saxon dccoradvc artists in Britain, the Scljuks could delineate 
Ac most complicated designs &eehand, weaving every element 
In Aeir tepcrtoiy into intricate repeat patterns; Acy drew Acm 
wiAout the aid of nuAemadcal instruments, often producing 
asymmetrical designs. 
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SYMBOLIC In the SeljuJdd age many ancient shapes continued to retain 
FORMS their symboHc significance largely because they still figured in 

Fig- asttology, and this probably helps to explain the frequeticy 

wiih which they occur in the art of the period. Stars with from 
Fig,, 1^,42 live to twelve points constantly appear, figuring even on the 
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comsp where they nuy have represemed Venus, In astrology PlaiB 79, So 
Venus pet^nlfied goodness and renewed life* When combined 
widi a crescent they may have signified Venus' meeting with 
the moon. On the other hand, certain passages in the Shahmsmob 
suggest that representations of the sun and moon had a polidcal 
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r^[hcr rfiaji 2. ougical for Kay Khuiraw, whose 

violet banner displayed bodi orhsp retnarked tliat he had heard 
*the Mobeds say that when the Mtxin of the Turans [the Turks] 
reaches its zenith it will be vanquished by the sun of Iran': h 
may, thetdbre, titx be due entirely to chance that sculptures of 
the sun and moon are generally set at the same height, as is the 
case* for example, in die Dani^ida Hospital at Sivas, or at Ak 
Han* 

The persistency with which animal fonm recur in Seljukid 
decoration may well represenr a last Bicker of the aninial ait 
which had flourished from time immemorial in Central Asia 
and the ancient Orienn The stag is definitely to be associated 
wiih the art of the Scythian and Altaian nomads, especially 
when it is shown in the recumbent position, as on the plaque 
scE above the doorway of the ijth^cncury Goregi BQyiik 
Tekkesi at Niksar, ® ^ So, too, certain scrolls which at first glance 



20, Sculplurt of a Tramient 
rfi ^hoi^e the B^uit 


appear to be derived from floral compositions, may well in fact 
have been inspired by combat scenes from the animal art of 
the same regions,*^ On the other hand, cagleSp lions and pos^ 
sibly also falcons, though they can be paralleled in the art of 
these regions, arc more likely to owe their presence in Seljukid 
decoration primaiily to heraldic or symbolic consideracions* 
The lion represemed power, courage and noble Uncage, and 
many a Seljuk incorporaicd the word for lion into his 
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m animat emht setne. 



tiam^ in ordct to associate hinisclf wjtli tficse qualities. The 
^ freqtjen[ly.«used subject in Seljukid art. in scufpcnres 
It IS 10 be foiin-d In a vancty of styles^ some works recall ^[cire 
proiotypcs; othets* such as the early statue from the citadel at 
Divn^ij Come closer 10 a Scythian source;others ag^alti art 
essentially HeUenisde, But the Seljukid animals often retain 
the doc and comma or comma markings which characterize 
Altaian ait. 

Sdjukld variants of these markings appear also on other 
anjmalsf as on the caparisoned elephant which once adorned 
Konya^s cltadeL Occasionally zoomorphic junaunes conform-- 
ing to the Scythian tradidon also appar; somedmes these 
begin with the contours of a Icaf^ then terminate in some animal 
attribute such as the rail of a fish, or else rum into the Seljukid 
two^lobed leaf modC or into the head of another ani ma l, 
These junaures occur most frequendy on renderings of dragons. 

Dragons such as that deplacd on the Karatay Museum*s 
sculpured stone slab are not uncommon in either Sdjukid 
Of Islamic art* Their popularity in Rum may have been partly 
due to the influence of Christian paintings but a more likely 
explanation is perhaps to be found in a passage in the Sb^b^ 
namab In which Firdausi presents the beast as the symbol of 
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the w^miiig Turk by compirfng the latter to dangerous 
dragon whose breath is as fire and whose anger is like unto a 
tempest which rains down [Ilisfb]tunes^ It was in this spirit 
that, in 1:1x7, the Caliph Nasir had himself depicted, in a 
sculpture set above the Talisman Gate at Baghdad, strangling 
two dragons, one of which represented the MongoU and the 
other the Shah of Kwaraxm, ImUi of whom were hts encmieSp 
Eagles are almost as common as lions in Setjukid art for 
they also served as symbols of royalty. They took the form of 
either single-^ or doublc^headcd creatures with the faces cither of 
eagles, lions or griffins. Some of the sculptured versions are 
strongly stylized and retain the dot and comma markings of an 
earlier age; others are more naturalistic; still others are close to 
Byzantine models. 

Many of the Seljukid carvings of animals are works of true 
arustry; the same is rarely true of thdr figural sculpturcSi 
though it does apply to their renderings of the human figure as 
it appears on the best of their pottery. The most remarkable of 
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the figural sculptures are the laigor pair of winged genii which 
were SCI above the main entraiicc to Konya's citadel The idea 
for these could have come equally well fiom a SosanXan ot a 
Roman sourccp but it is more likely that it emanated from the 
pair of winged victories which were set above the gteat Gate 
of the Kynigjon at Constanrinople, where they made an uru* 
mediate impact on those arriving at the dey* and must have 
impressed many vkidng Seljuks, The genii are quite accom^ 
pHshed carvings* but most of the other frgural works seem to have 
been produced by craftsmen rather than by artists. The majority 
are narrative* like a slab from the Museum of Turkish and 
Islamic Art at Istanbul showing two warriors wearing the type 
of chain mail and the pointed helms ascribed to the Seljuks by 
Firdausi. 

A curious slab in the Ince Minare Museum at Konya is 
more intriguing; it shows a man seated on a folding stool* 
holding a hawk on one gloved hand and touching the check 
of a diminutive personage with the ocher; it probably represents 
a king speaking to a favourite retainer; the shape of the stone 
recalls that of a Roman stele. More Easteni in conception is a 
work showing a man seated aossdeggcdp holding a round 
object in one hand. The subjea is not an uncommon one in 
Islamic art* stemming from a Sasanian source. KuhneP^ has 
shown that the Caliph Muaadim (^7-9 3 2) associated a 
figure of this type with one of a lutc^player by using each to 
decorate a side of one of his coins; by Seljukid times both the 
origin of the figure and its Sasanian form, m which a seated 
figure is shown holding a cup in one hand* had been forgotten 
and the Sasanian cup bad been replaced by a round object 
which some people identify as an apple. It is curious that 
neither the figure on this Anatolian stone nor any that appears 
in sculpture of this period is turbanned, even though special 
wool was imported at the time for die turbans worn by the 
sultan and bis ministers of state. The costume reproduced by 
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Sffljukjd artists k closer to that worn by the I9tli^cnti;iry 
Kirghiz than that of the medieval Persians* and it may weU be 
that in Asia Minor only the tipper classes of the period dressed 
in the Persian style* while the average Seljuk retained the dress 
peculiar to the eastern Turks, 
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Rccendy the Islamic Departmjeni of the Berlin Museum ac^ 
Plate £3 q Hired a Seljukid sculpture of a lut&'player which is more 
accomplished than any other known figural work of the same 
ongim It is in marble and is reputed to have come from 
Anatolia, though the exact place of its origin has not been 
divulged. Kiihnel has shown that Interplayers were a popular 
subject in the Islamic world front Sasanian times onwards^ In 
the Middle Ages they appeared in the Facimid art of Fgypt no 
less than in that of Turkestan*, and they also formed a favoui^c 
motif of the so-called Mosul metal-workers and figured in the 
paintings of the Capella Paiatina at Palermo, Figures ofmrnu 
dans arc often found on the pottery of the Seljukid period in 
Persia and Anatolia. In sculpture* this Anatolian work is uot 
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only unique, but also remarkable for the sensmvicy of its treats 
metic and modelling. 

Equally skilled renderings of people are often found on the Pbtt75 
fragments of stucco and pottery 6om Kubadabad and the site Fij^s. 5^, 51 
of Konya's palace; many of these are now exhibited in the 
Karatay Museum, Konya. More unusual is a spouted vessel 
&om the Ethnographical Museum ai Ankara which is adorned Fii^ ^ 

with roundels bearing f^ures which are in no way infoiof to 
those found on Persian pod of the same date. Its paste dis^ 
tinguishes it &om the Persian wares and the style of its ftguial 
decoration, for all its suptrlicial resemblance to the Persian, is 
also sufficiently disdna to be recognizably Anatolian. Pottery 
intended for daily use was coarser in quality. A bowl in the Place 74 
museum at Kaysed shows that It had little affinity with anything 
that was being made at the time in Persia; the glaacs, colouring 
and general technique aie closer to the rougher types of wares 
which were then being produced in the Byzantine world to 
meet the need of the pooier people^ 
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Carved vvcmkI and decorative stucco were also imponanr in 
interior dccoiarion. The designs cut on the wooden shutter! 
and doors arc similar to those with which die stone masons 
adanurd their buildings. In the mosques the wooden mimbers^ or 
pulpits were also dten worked with equally intricate patterns. 
The earliest and perhaps the iinest of these is the ebony pulpit 
which Had Menguberti carved in 1155 for Konya’s fost citadel 
moi^uc, Mengubeni came from Ahlat and his style is not 
unlike that of the rather earlier carvings which survive in many 
parts of Georgia and Aimenta; but this should not necessarily 
be taken to mean that the crait became established in the 
Caucasian area before it did so In Asia Minor, In htdi it 
probably stemmed &om a common, possibly a Central Asian 
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Fig. 5tf. A ghai Hit leith pUsUr 
insets from the mausaltum tj Kibfarslm 
Jl, Konye, c. ngi. Width c. 10 nit. 



source, developing almost simultaneously in each area, but 
doing so on distinct though often parallel lines. 

The mibrabs, also, provided artists with the opportunity to 
display their skill. The finest were made eiclier of stucco or 
glazed tiles, or of the two combined, the stuccoed sections being 
carved aud shaped to form stalactite^iiichcs or delicate arab^ 
esque and geometric shapes tcmitiiscent in style of Persian or 
Arabian work- Koranic inscriptions of great loveliness were 
incoipoiated in the decorations. The style of this type of stucco 
work is altogether different from that on the fiiczes and rtvet^ 
ment plaques produced for Keykubad's palaces. The latter 
were obviously for secular decoration, and animal and human 
forms were therefore allowed to prcdoimnate on them. Though 
many of these figures arc small, all arc ttionu mental in charac^ 
icr, recalling in their treatment the large stucco panel showing 
horsemen attacking each other and pursuing Hons and dragons 
which was formerly on view in the Museum of Antiquities in 
Istanbul.^* 

Many of the tiled mihrabs arc exceedingly beautifuL Among 
the finest is that which still stands in the Alaeddin Mosque in 
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Konya; it 15 akn the earliest of its kind. Its ouicr border is 
formed of tile mosaic work carried out in three shades of blue; 
its lovely inscription stands out clearly a turquoise^ 
blue ground, and its superb Kufic text fiom a dark blue one. 
The mihrab may well be the work ofKciimeddin Erdim Shah, 
who was ako responsible for the mosque*s dome and whose 
name figures in one of the mosquek inscriptions. The mihrab 
in Guliik Garni at Kayseri (izio) is of the same high quality, 
and even the later tile work in the Sahip Ata Mosque at 
Konya (1x58/59) has lost none of its excellence with the 
passage of ifme. 

The Seljuks excelled at the difficult technique of producing 
glazed riles and bricks, and used them with great skill to cover 
large areas on die insides and also on die outsides of their 
buildings. The tiles for ihdr religious edifices were either plain 
turquoise blue or eUe carried stat.^haped or floral motifs, but 
those intended for secular purposes often displayed human or 
animal figures. The Seljuks probably learnt to make dies from 
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ibc Persians, but in Asia Minor they worked independently, 
using a day made up on a silicum basis. They limited their 
colours to three principal shades of blue, that is, to a very dark, 
almost black tone, to an indigo and to a tunjuoise, all three of 
which varied considerably in intensity. They also made use of 
much white, some dark brovm, a little pink and an occasional 
yellow, which in the royal residences was often replaced by 
gold. 

In the Middle Ages these colours served as political cm< 
blems throughout the Islamic world. According to the Sbab^ 
lumab blues varying in shade ftom tuH^uoise to lapia were 
used as tbe national colour of Persu^ black and a very dark 
shade of brown served as the emblem both of the Chuzz and 
of the Abbasids, while white was associated with the Utnma^ 
yads and the person of the Prophet,"* for it was not dll much 
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hter that it was replaced by green, which then became the 
insignia of those who could trace tbdr descent back to Muham^ 
mad or who had completed the pilgdmage to Mecca, Since it 
is unlikely that the small colour^range of the Scljukid poncr's 
palette was due to any lack of technical skill it is tempting to 
ascribe it to the survival of this code of colour symbolism, and 
to contend that the Seljuks used the three colours which sdll 
retained a political sJgmlicaiice in the Islamic world—Hu e. 
white and black—to epitomize their own impottaticc. It may 
have been Byzantine influence which later led them to use pink 
as a form of the imperial putple, and the influence of the 
Chinese regard for yellow which resulted in their inclusion of 
yellow and gold. 

The best of the Seljukid tiles are in no way itifinior to the 
Gncsi produced by other dvilizations, but even more accomr 
plished are the tile mosaics and ceramic inscriptions fash io n ed 
by their potters. In order to make a tile mosaic glazed panels 
had to be cut into various shapes which were then fitted neatly 
together. The task became still more complicated when an 
inscription was required for then the letters had either to be 
carved out of a glazed panel and stuck to a coloured back' 
ground, or else cut into the panel white it was still damp and 
then glazed and fired. 

The skill required for the production of thne panels {bund 
fullest expression in the tiles which were intended as adorns 
Fig- sj menis fiir the royal palaces. Many of these were stai'shaped, 

Plate 69 which necessitated a slight curving of one side of the rile and 

the cutting away of the corresponding side of the adjoining tile 
so that a close fit could be achieved. They displayed a glowing 
vari^ of colours in which gold played an important part. 
Theitdecorations, executed prior to glazing, included arabesques 
or vanaoons of the arabesque derived from triangular or other 
geometne shapes, the comers of which had been rounded off 
Small spaces at the centres of these designs were filled in with 
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a humjan figure or a flower. The drawing is invariably firm yet 
delicate. 

It is unfortunate that only one painting of the Setjukid period 
h known to u$; It appears on the inner faces of a Koran stand 
which was presented in 127a to Cdalcddin Rumi by Cemal^ 
eddin Sahibx^ Though it is badly worn, enough survives of the 
floral scroUs^ eagles and lions forming the design to link the 
style to the painted decorarions of the Capella Palatina at 
Palermo^ and thus to indicate what the palmed decorations of 
Konya's Kiosk must have been like. 

If we know little about the paintingp the gap in our know^ 
ledge is even greater with regard to the range and quality of the 
precious objects with which the wealthy Seljuks liked to sur^ 
round thetnselveSi for practically everything of value has 
perished. In about the year 1200 the Ortokid ruler is known to 
have possessed a remarkable water clock which was constructed 
for him by the great mechanic Djaztrip** but although there is 
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every likelihood thai the Seljukid aoveicign owned objects as 
rare and as up^evdate as the clocks none has survived. 

From Orkhon times down to the present day the Turks have 
always distinguished chcmstlves fay their skill in working 
metalsp yet very few examples of Scljukid metalwork have come 
down to us, and none of those that survives is of the highest 
quality. The only piece of imponance, in so far as Asia Minor 
IS concerned, h an enamel and bronze dish which was made 
for the Onokid ruler Sukman during ihc first half of the t2th 
century- The dish is now preserved at Innsbruck; both its shape 
and its enamel decorarions reflect strong Byzantine influence 
together with more than a trace of die Persian style. Mote 
characteristic are the weightSi of which a bronze example in the 
Bibliothcque Narioiule in Patis is to be noted* A Seljukid 
weight of the same type in the Koyurioglu coUcedan is much 
clumsier, but a gold buckle belonging to the BerKu Museum 
is well designed and skilfully executed; its style is closer to that 
of Caucasian sculpture than to the Ortokid bronzes or to 
Persian Jewellery^ yet it Is sufficiently akin to some of the 
Anatolian carved stone work to justify its asslgnarion to Asia 
Minor. 

The very few fragments of Sdjukid silk brocades which exist 
arc of the highest order. In thdr day they were widely admired 
and much sought after. Though an amblguously^worded pas^ 
sage in Marco Polo*s seems to imply that theyj and 

also Scljukid carpets, were made by Christian workers, and 
although it is very likely that Christians were employed side by 
side with Muslims in the workshops, it is neverihelcss impose 
siblc to ascribe the cartoons of the surviving brocades to other 
than Islamic designers. The splendid firagment preserved in 
the Mus^ des Tissus at Lyons actually bears the name of 
Alaeddin Keykubad woven in(o its border* Its design is 
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typic^y S^IJukid. E<judly superb and no !ess chAractcHsuc is 

mother brocade, two pieces of which survive in Germany; on Pbu 7i 

these the central design consists of a doublc'keaded eagle eti" 

closed in a heait^haped lozenge similar to that which appears 

on the Kayseri Ernwh Though this shape is generally associated PUic 74 

with the shield of Western heraldry it is also one which figures 

in Islamic heraldry, where it probably represented a badge of 

office, the meaning of which has now been forgotten.*’ 

Though the border is missing from these fragments, with the 
result that neither is Inscribed, tlsere can he little doubt that 
they were woven in Anatolia for a royal patron; it is indeed 
tempting to assign both to a royal workshop. Figured silks 
such as these are extremely rate, bur one of the earliest entries 
in the inventory recording the gifts presented to the Sultans of 
the Ottoman dynasty concerns a robe which Keyhiisrev III 
sent to Osman it is described as a sbort-^lccved garment 

made of Dcnizli cloth woven with a crescent design. The robe 
has not survived, and the garments which belonged to Celalcd-' 
din Rumi's son, the Sultan Wabd, and arc now exhibited in 
the Mevlana Museum at Konya, are Sir the most part cither of 
watered silks or of striped or checked stul&. 

Seljukid carpets were renowned in their day, and the suggest 
don that they were made by Chrisuans is uncnnvindng, as 
Tugmaking has always been a nomadic craft; even the Byzajv 
dnes, chough they excelled at most crafts, do not seem ever to 
have practised it. A specific group of carpets is now associated 
with the Seljuks, the rugs belonging to it being known as 
Konya carpets. The group comprises eight rugs which Ibt' Phia 70,7^ 
mctly belonged to the Alaeddin Mosque at Konya and three 
from the Epefoglu Mosque at Bcyjchir the importance of which 
was not recognized rill 190^. They are now in the Mevlana 
Museum at Konya. The Museum of Turkish and Islamic An 
in Istanbul also owns some examples of the same type; some 
others which, though purchased in Egypt, arc of Anatolian 
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origin are now preserved in Sweden. All are made of two-ply 
wool with knoidng of the Ghiordcs type, amoiinciDg to eighty^ 
three knots to the square inch. The prevailing colours in these 
carpets arc a pale and dark brown, an ochre, a pale and dark 
red, a light and dark blue, purple and green; the basic design 
takes the form of an unfioished tnicrlacc.** Two of chose from 
die Alaeddin Mosque are so large that Erdmann** chinks that 
they must have required special looms, and this leads him to 
conclude that they were made in a royal workshop. 



54. ^rwri fitmi mimttls, pnbaity burnt, set batk to baik. 

d.^TBin a carpttftom the A.latib^ Mosgue, K/Kfs (jrpf pbiic ^6y‘ i.Jnnii 
a Kanja aapet {xta^attd is Egypt; i W J./pdm iiiw tup from At 
AtatJdiii Afaigue, Konya. 
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Many of tht rugs have star and rosette motifs which vividly 
recall certain of the appliquf felt hangings from Paairik;''* 
other patterns can be traced back to bird, animal or human 
forms on others again die Ku£c lettering forming the borders 
is so strongly stylized as to have become ill^ible; at the same 
time it has acquired a resemblance to some of the devices which 
figure in Altaian ait. Other shapes appear to stem from the 
brand marks which the earlier nomads used on their caide and 
the later Ghuzz on their possessions, rccalhng In their turn the 
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Fig. 5j. 0. StfiiiiFi s/ M almoii cmflctf lie AJaaHin Xbtiyo: 

li^iJli Ct j nt, (ire oltoj/irle yf); i, o Je/afI ^ tit tome nfg'r iorJrr iu 

extjfinteJIy.'ftyiKeJ A5j/Ec f. is/der oj OKT'tiyli^ K«Ji( ItOitnn^fraHi 
a i^tbfitntuTy Kmyo ttrpei fomi at Faitsr, 
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jwf or distinctive Ctiangular iimk of the mor^ modem Turco-^ 
imns. Aitin Pacha** noted that Central Asian women of his 
own day still condnned to weave into their mgs the brand 
marks which their husbands appUed to their animals, and it 
may well be that ancient cyphers of this type were introduced 
into Asia Minor by nomads and transmitted in this manner to 
craftsmen, who coniinued to use in their carpets shap^^ of 
which they had forgotten the meaning. 



Sme 2ctlycctttury 
j4rurt hand marksp tbt dcfi^rts 
Ufbicb sppi^ m catpeiSf 4St 

far fxampb^ m Fipinj ^4 



57. Dftist from d Konya type of 
ftyji now pTTStrvrd in Sweden. 
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The Minor Arts 

Time has dealt harshly with SeljukJd an in Asia Minor. 

Though a good many monuments have survived, the majority 
are much damaged; of the minor works practically everything 
has disappeared; yet, in each case, the little that exists snlhces 
to reverse completely the judgement of those igth>centaiy 
scholars who regarded the Scljuks as a group of barbarians 
lacking in constructive ability and in artistic talent. Thus, 
whenever we pause once again to reflea on the tumultuous 
events of their short history, to assess their achievements in the 
administrative sphere, to gaze upon thdr works of ait and to 
study their literature, it becomes a matter of astonishment that so 
relatively small a poup of nomads contrived in the space of 
some two centuries to carve a kingdom lor themselves out of 
the tenitoiies of inHnitcIy larger states, to endow it with a dis^ 
dnetive culture of its own and to inspire its people with a sense 
of nationhood which enabled them to emerge from the Mongol 
occupation with tlieir spirit unbroken. During their teladvely 
short existence the Scljuks' remarkable energy played a vital pair 
in transforming the Middle Ages of die Islamic world into an 
exciting and truly significant period in the history of Muslim 
art and culture. 



Aj;. 55. A a lurp carpet 

frm the Aluddin Koaya. 
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Sunh^ SWVtoj hmailis and Assastins 

Towards the middle of the Sth century a.d, the collapse of the 
Ummayad dynasty and the ascendancy of that of the Abbasids 
led to much unrest among Muslims* Many became schismatics, 
others encouraged the growth of various religious sects and. 
before long, the bulk of the Muslim people split into mo etjually 
devout and almost equally powerful groups. The larger group 
comprised the onhodox Muslim supporters of the Abbasid 
caliphs of Baghdad; they called themselves Sunis^ taking their 
name from the Arabic word sum^ meaning ‘the orthodox 
tradition or creed', because it expressed tbeit conviction that the 
register or Suna of Muhammad's deeds, words and opinions, 
together with certain axioms propounded by the first ImamSp 
alone represented the whole of the Prophet's teaching* As such 
they looked upon the Suna as distinct though complcrnemaiy 
to the Koran, which they considered to have bwn entirely 
inspired by Allah. 

The second faction was that of the Shi'itcs; they were less 
dogmatic in their oudookp but they were opposed to the 
Abbasids, favouring the claim made to the Caliphate by the 
Fatimids of Egypt* The Fatimids were Shi^as who proclaimed 
their devotion to Fadma^ the Prophct*s favourite daughter and 
the wife of his beloved disciple Ali» by calling themselves after 
her. The bulk of the Persian Muslims were also Shi'ites and so 
too, in the loth and nth centuries^ were the Buyids ofHorasan, 
an autocratic Iranian dynasty tracing its descent back to the 
legendary hero Bahram Gur. 

Tith cenrury the Fatimids became the protectors of a 
Shi ite sect known as the Ismaih^ Among their new converts 
was a Persian Shi ite who claimed to be a native of Tns, 
though he in fact came from Hotasan. His name» Hasan^as-^ 
Sabbah, was destined to survive in history, for, although there 
is no truth in the story which describes the Nizam al Mulk* 
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Omar Khayyam and Hasan/aS'Sabbah as conremporarics and 
fellow-schoolboys, he did in fact become Chamberlain lo Alp 
Arslan. The role which he played in the latter part of his life 
was, however, more important than that which he filled as a 
courtier. 

On becoming an Ismaili, Hasan withdrew fiom the capital 
to establish himself in the virtually impregnable ibrtress of 
Qasir Rud, better known to the West as Alamuc or ‘The 
Eagle's Nest', It stood on the summit ofa great peak in Horasan, 
somewhat to die north of Kazvin and south of the Caspian 
Sea. There Hasan founded an erode, fanatical and politically^ 
minded brotherhood of wliich he became die Grand Master. 
Its purpose was to bring about the downfall of die Abbasids by 
means of political murder and to raise the Fatinuds to the 
Caliphate. Members of the sect were known as the Hashishiyun 
or Hashish Smokers, because one of die founder members, 
Abdul Malik ibn Tuta^, was a doctor who was wcU^vciscd in 
the use of hashish. He administered the drug to the brothers 
forming the highest grade in the hierarchy, who were known 
as the Companions of the Grand Master, but forbade it to die 
lower rank, that of the Destroying Angels, because of the 
lethargy which it induces. It was the duty of the Destroying 
Angels to carry out the political murders demanded by the 
Grand Master; they did so with the utmost daring, ofien wanv 
mg their intended victim and trying to kill him in public, even 
though they thereby risked almost certain death at the hands of 
an infuriated crowd. Those who escaped with their lives 
returned to Alamut, where promotion and the joys of hashish" 
smoking awaited them. It was thus chat the languages of 
Europe became enriched by the addition to dicir vocabularies 
of the word 'assassin', a perversion of Hashishiyun, and that 
many dire and ignoble pages were added to the history of the 
Muhammadan rcligioa. 
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A. Tbe Smanl^ and the Gbaznai/ids 

The Samanids, like the Caliph's viziis, the BatmecidcSj 
came from Balk and were probably of Iranian stock, though 
some authorities think that they may have been of Tadjik 
origin. In the loth century they ruled over Horasan, a district 
which, with Buhara as its capital, dien comprised much of 
Central Asia, in addition to northern Persia and Herat. The 
Samanids were Sums and as such vassals of the Abbasids. In the 
TOth century their power began to decline in the face of Chuzz 
pressure on their borders and because they began to allow the 
Ghuzz to find employment in their army as mercenaries. 

Among the slaves employed by Malik Shah of Saman was 
a Chuzz called Sabuktegin. He was able to tender signal service 
to his master, who rewarded him in the year p6i with the 
governorship oTHorasan. Within three years, in disregard of his 
oath of loyalty, Sabuktegin had established himself as the ruler 
of a state having Chazna as its capital. Chazna lay in Afghanis/ 
tan, a hundred miles or so south/west of Kabul, straddling tbe 
main caravan road from Persia to the Ganges. Through it the 
new kingdom became linked to India, but its ruler was a Suni, 
who, by pledging his support to the Abbasid caliphs, automa/ 
tically became concerned with political events in Baghdad. 

B, TTv Kingdom oj KwsTasni 

Tbe Chuzz official Bilgetegin had a slave called Anu|tcgin, 
whom he took with him when he went to Metv to serve the 
Samanid ruler Mabk Shah, Before long Anuytegin contrived 
to get himself appointed Superintendent of the Royal Washing 
Utensils. This was a valuable sinecure, for the department was 
run on the revenues derived from Kwarazm, with tbe result 
that the official in charge of it automatically became governor 
of Kwarazm. During the opening centuries of the present era 
Kwarazm had been a flourishing and independent kingdom. 
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It was among the Jint to become converted to Islam and this 
led the Kwarazmians to adopt a number of Persian customs 
and conventions while at the same time, under Ghuzz pressure, 
they gradually became Turkisized. Eventually they found them^ 
selves reduced to acknowledging the Samanid rulers as their 
suzerains. In 1097 an unsuccessful rebcILon led the Samanid 
ruler to despatch Anujtegin’s son to Kwarazm to restore order; 
the governor carried out his dudes loyally and effidendy, de^ 
voting his leisure to acting as a patron of die am. At his death 
in 1127 he was succeeded in office by his son Atzis, who 
assumed full sovereignty, annexing Djand and also some grazing 
land on the lower Syr Darya, A nomad revolt in that area prtK 
vided Sencer with an excuse for despatching a punitive expedi-' 
don against Kwarazm. On T5ch November the Seljuks 
emerged victorious from a decisive battle, and although Atzis 
was able to escape with his life the Seljulcid Sultan appointed 
his nephew Suleyman governor of Kwarazm, Some months 
later Atzis contrived to overthrow Suleyman, who fled to 
Scncer’s court; soon after, anodier tribal revolt again brought 
the Seljuks into Transoxiana, but this time Atzis succeeded in 
defeating and evicting them from his kingdom. 

In 1152 Atzis SCI out to reconqua Djand, fly 1156 he had 
practically completed the task of regaining his former kingdom, 
but then, at the age of fifty/ninc, he was struck with paralysis. 
Death followed quickly, but he had already re/cstahlished the 
independence of Kwarazm and founded a dynasty of consider^ 
able strength. He was succeeded by his son Arslan who de^ 
voted so much of his attention to increasing the army and 
attiaaing men of promise to it that he soon became the most 
powerful ruler in the eastern region of the Muslim world. His 
son and successor Taka^ recaptured Herat, and Kwarazm 
endured as a powerful and independent state till its destruction 
by the Seljuks of Rum in 123a. Soon after, the Mongol invasion 
put an end to both the dynasties. 
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BuiMingi caittamirt^ Partku!ar!y Fine Glazed Tile Wark 

Ak;«hir, Seyit Malimut Haynm's kumbct; 1237. 

Airuiyo^ The likbc in the Burrmli C3ini,r 1257-47* 

Ank2i2^ The mihnb in the Anknlmie niosquCt 2 fine example of the 
baroque style executed m stucco and tile woikp 12 ^ 9 . 

Beyjchtr. The E^ccToglii Caini» 1206* Tiles hrom the ruins of the loy^l 
palace which stood here arc now cxhibJied in the Karatay Museum, 
Xonya. 

Birgi. The Ulu Cami, 1311. 

<^y* Mcdfcse, iijS, 

Erzurum, ^ifce Minar di Medrese^ 1255* 

XayscTL Giiluk Gamins mifarabj t2io. 

Konya. Kib^aidan 11 Mausolcunu The mihrab in the Alaeddin CatnL 
Sir^i Medrese, 1242/43, Biiyiik Kaiatay Medrese^ 1251^ The Sahip 
Ata DT Larende Garni, 1258/59^ Ince Minardi portal, 1271, Tiles fiom 
Konya's kiosk are exhibited in the Kaiatay Museum, Konj^ 

Malarya* Ulu Cami, 1257, 

Stvas. The royal mausoleum m the Daiu||i£aL HospitaJ, ¥217* Got 
Medreu, layt. 

Soke. Mentejogtu Suleyman Bey Camii 1299. 

Tokat- Cok Medrese, 1270* 


Ttntatiift Chroftob^tcal Cksstjicditim of ik Sflpktd 
Buildings in Asia Minor 
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MdyyidjAifiiTii 

The Ulu Cami; resEmd in 1152-57. 

TO 63 



The basali bridge. 

The fim Ulu Cartii, a royal foundanon asenbed to 
Mahk Shah Ililch and hii son Mahmur. 

1122 

5ifi 

Mffrdm 

Ni^mcddin Gazi Medfest 
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K^mi 

The Ulu Garni, a Danijmend Ibuudadotli 
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D/fi'tfrfuAir 

TIk tJlu Cum, j Dimimeinj fcimdaiion, 

Xui brii^^ 

Ilakui brid ge 

hLydnii DT Sd&n bridge, fotijtdcd hy Hundi Hanin» 
daugbcer of Sultui Me$u<( L 

Tbc Miydui Cuc^ 

Mdik Cizi^s: Etirbcp 2. Hmcilutii 

"45/4* 

541 


Hdifct Cazi*! tiitbc. 

1147 

545 


Tbe Ultl CuDif lotitidcd by H^djmcddin Alpi b 
Timuna^ 

Bric^ over (be Batmin Su between Mayyi£iTikiD and 
Abtn, 

1154 

54P 

EfM 

Medrese, RsioHd in 1231. 

1156 

551 

Ah&nry 

Kfinya 

The Abcddin Cimi, founded by Kiiipnkn L 
Complerion of the first Abcddin Ciini Kibg^bn'i 
ciiibe built by Yuiuf orHo^in prior eo 1192, 

il 57 

SS5 

N/bflr 

The Yigibapn Medrese^ 1 Dun^mend fauDsktiort 

I1<^2 

557 


The rpliksi Cuni, fbut^ed by die Vixit Aba Said 
Aldnapa; completed either in iiss or 3Cio2. 

tl6^f66 

J61 

Harpat 

The Ulu Camif an Ottokid fouDdatiotx 

IT(S7 

5ej 

Diyariaktr 

The Uln Badan fowier ctected by the Orcolrid tuler 
Mufumnud; rennred in 11^4, 

1176 

57i 

Mrrdw 

The Ulu Cami Miturc^ 

1179 

57 J 

£f;;irjvn 

The Ulu Cami, a Saltukid foujukrion. 
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Dim^i 

Nikiar 

Tbe dudd and iti mnique^ fmincled by the Mcrign^ek 
Enur Suleyman SbaJumkdi; the maiquc wai h«ilr 
by Hasan b Fuuz of Maiagha. 

The Ulu Omi. 

iiBj 

571> 

Diyari^f 

The Urii Cate 

IZ92 

538 

TefiBjt 

hUnu Hitun kumbet, buili by Muftkdul of Ahlan 

It 93 

585? 

Dfyarlxtkfr 

Medrese, built by the juehittet M«ud and the nutter 
miion Caiat b Muhara of AJeppou 
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iiP 4 5 sro 

Zftidmyf 

MedrsCt built by Isa abu Duhan^ 


Dlm]^ 

The dirb« of the Emit Shahaiuhah, the Emif 
Kamateddin and that of Sitie Mclilt, the Liter built 
by Bahtam nf^ « . 

I I 

Vm 

The Ulu Caini 

iiSffi 5 SJ 

Sim 

The Ultt Cami^ 

ttS 7 594 


The ALeddio Camt. 

1195 S 9 i 


The MinaicL 

XmOAT^ BtrJUSlHGS 

OF THE liTH GENTUTtY 

Tmwi 

Mcfian 

BrtHTiiifl 

Han. 

Mama Hanin Badge. 

The Mchdi Abbas kumhct« the Ciimujlu or Can 


Giyucddin tuibc^ the KannLk or Emir S^dnKlfiiD 
Lurbe anil five nrhen, aa well ai die mask and rhe 
miTurct within the ciiadd cnc1p$ute* 


IJ 200-04 J97-<S0J 

DiinyiifTr 

The Hlu Cami, built by the brothers Onnh and 
Yuluk Aldan. 

laoi 

59^ 


Alttnaf a Han on the Konya-Bcyfehir Rmdtlbunded 
by the Vizir ^emseddio Ainn Apa. 

Onii Han on the Kotip-Ecyjehir RnicL 

1202 

590 

Kfiymi 

Hop Hasan Medrese and tiiitv^ founded by ihe 
Vizir Alun Apa. 

The Kaysoi-Kiifehtr bridge over the KjkI IritialL 

Il£>| 

ik>D 


Keykavus Medicse and the fbittEcadom fm which 
Abu Dakr ibu Eyub—perhaps the father of Melike 
Addiye of Kayseri—^was responsible. 

LlOf 

fioi 


Kiiil Oren Han du the Konya-Bcyjchir Koach 

ties 

604 

Kaym 

The Ulu CamJ alicred. 


Sulrni Hanum, faunded by Gcvba: Ncsibi Hiuin^ 
dau^a EsfKili^artUn H, and her turbe. 

The Si^ye at Gi]pai]fc B4cdreulen^ a medical achoed 
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A£> H 


IIC 9 606 


1210 607 


1212 610 

llty/iG ^13 
1216 ISI4 


11 E7 CiI5 


T 2 ia 6i6 
IIT^ 6 T 7 


Bcr 

Kpy 

KiNiya 


Kayseri 

Kmyii 

Aityefnr 

Shii^ 

Sfvas 


Ni^k 
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and 2 bospitd^ the eaflj»T dual esLibli^tncnr of ihii 
typf, founded by Keyhusev I, poosibly 2 s cjily ai 
1192^ though nos ^ the moie likely diie; in bonanr 
of his lister Gevher Meiibi Hatun. also koowm at 
Sdjulu Hoiun. 

CtiJuk Comip founded by Atzit Eld, also known as 
FrincQs Mahped Haiiiii* a daughter of Mahmud b 
YagibupUp wife oTKeykubad I and mother of Key^ 
huirev £J; dated by same lo laiOi 
Sm Camip 

The AJugoa Biidge^ fbuoded by Had Mehmet h 
Ilyas. 

Kurds Baba Medtoe and tiirbe. 

Niaamiyc Mednese, 

Dokuzun Han (Derbend) uo the Konya-Aiyan 
Rood. 

Evdit Han on die Amalya-Aiyan Roadi a royal 
foundadon completed in 1219, 

Yogun Burq rower* eompUted m 1215, and some 

fqttiiiciLCiotiS. 

Ford Aea duns. 

Rabat of ihcEziur Nusieddiii al din Hasan b IbeahiiiL 

Ta| Medreie, die main gam budt by Ali b Hnsdb 
Emirdad; cutnplctcd in il6o ai the eipenic of AJi b 
Husein. 

ForuEearions biidi by Abu Ali al Kattaoi of Akppci+ 

The Damji^ m St&iye Medrese and rbe turbe of 
Kcykavui 1; the hospital rcmainecl in use dll l$i6^ 
bull[ by Ahma abu Bakr and Ahmet b Bizi of 
Maranda, 

The MueddkL CanUn 

The Alaeddio Cami rebuilt by Muhamtuad Kaulao 
of Damascus and the masta mason, the atab^ Ayaz; 
eompletcd in rz2D/ai. 

Ferguoiye Cami (a domed mosque). 
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dlS 


1121 


ll ^4 622 


121B 626 
1228/29 fi36 
1229 627 

I 2 |D 618 


1232 ffiO 


K&tfa 

Nih^r 

KfMrjvPaliKf 

SfW 


DiyerbJar 

Njgie 


Ksy^tri 

Amarya 

Agr^i {Af^} 


Dhrili 






Bcfjfc Beg McsdcL 

Ct^ and diadd ‘walii. 

KiiIl KiAix kOmbn. 

Completed in 1236. 

Fonificaiion^ 

AU^f Han on [hf AiiHiaj—Kayioi Rnid; a ri^yal 
foundamui completed in 1225. 

The Me&ud Bdfdcesc, rounded by ibe Otiokid mien 
Sukman I and McuuiL 

The ALcddin Cami, founded by fiqare b Abdulla 
and builL by Slddik and GaaJ 
Kadin Han on the Konya-Afyoii RoacL 
Celcndon Han on the Antalp-A^on Rwi 

Uf Kale; lome of ibe walls and the Ok £>epoiu. 

Tbc Emir Muhanaaldin Hali£i*i turbe; built by al 
Kanani qf Aleppo. 

Ertokus Medroe, 

KjhI Kule and fordficaiidru, built by 2I Kattani of 
Aleppo. Completed 1228. 

Qaidak Hsn on the Burdur-Eknizli Road- 

The Ulu Gaea and mcnca] IwpftaJ. 

Sultan Han on the Konya-Akiaray Road; a royal 
foundation. 

Sultan Han on the Kaysei-Sivas Road, begun la jo. 
Alara Han on the Alaijej-Kjoinya Road; a royal 
bundanon. 

Haniniyc GamL 

Jerafec Han on the Alaiyc-Kooya Road, completfid 
in 1246. 

Kirkgtiz Han and the bridge on the Antal^-Konp 
Road, comptfced in 1245. 

Suiu2 Han on die Amalya—Konya Rnad«. 

Obruk Han on the Konya-Afyju Road, 

Iti^ir Han on the Amalya-Afyon Road. 

The mosque. 
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KstUutumu The medrex. 

ran fi3l 

TAltef Tflrbc pf Ebmlkjiiim, mu nf the Vliif All A TuiL 


FfAfH'Kcif The hicL 

Afijn&t The Shahidiyc Medinc begun, a royal fnuDekuoiL 

«J4/3J tfJJ 

Zazadio « Sadeam Hm on the Konp-AJuATAy 
Road, ^bunded by Sadeedn Kopek. 


^enktrt Medroe of the Atabeg Ccma^cddtn Femik and hii 
wbe, 

KAfUiLAsd PdLit Built by Bedneddin Suu^ 

MJfi fil4 

F^ysm Saia^eddin or Kii^k HuAod Medrese, rounded by 
Sar39cddin Bada, Emir of KayierL 
/(gM Thermal Baths, perhaps btidt by Kdopn oT KoiiyA. 


Ksfsfn The Huand or Adahpei Hauin fonodatiDmi cquu 
pruing a mosque, a hcopitaJ indudit^ the founder i 
ttirbe; and a balhp founded by the Piinccs^ of diai name. 

Akyrhir Kiimba oT die Scyii HAirani, bnili by Ahoict h 
Abdulla of MoiuL 

Amtjya Burmolj or Spiol Manaretp founded by Feirukh, 
Master of the Hunt, and his brother^ the treaiuia: 
Yuuif^ perhaps bulk by Muhammad h Mahmur al 
Emtij. 

Malafyi The UIu CahiL 


Kffyjm A^huniye Medcoe. 

Siwi Han, uear Avonosa* an the Abaray-KayKc 
RoAti 

Egddir Hmou the Aocalp-Al^u KnAiL 

Hairni Han on ihe Tokat-Paaar RnadL founded by 
Prinoeu Mahpeti Hamn. 

Cimcinili Han on the Boyabat-Yezikopa Road. 

1219 637 

Antalyi The AbeddLu Emir Mubanzxddin Armagandiah 
Medrese. 

EJiviitfl The Ulu Cami 

^Lakalli Han an the Amasya-Havza-Kavak Road. 
Agzi Kab Elan on the AkuiAy-Kaysed Road; a 
royal foundanon, begun ia|T, 
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All n 

liiO 

fGiyjm' Sira^ctMin M«dlme founded by the Vizir f-ilrli 
Sn^edditL 

/trwsytf Gdk Medrw^ ninpLeied in 1245* with m mosque 2nd 
rufbc+ 

Dwri^ The Kenunke^ ruibe. 

KuiLiy Hzn near Bnnpo, oa the Kayiai-Blilaiya 
Road; founded by the Vizir CeLileddin Kotatay. 

1241 6^9 

Erkiki Keyhraev's kjosL 

A^yfirn Ki^ kuznJxL 

1241/4J 64fl 

Kfinyt S1192L Medreu, 2 royal foundaunti^ built by Mubain<^ 
mad oTTus and Bcdteddin Mushp. 

E^iniit Medicse. 

Kargi Hm Od (be Amalya-Adana Rmd. 

1244 6 ^ 

MuLfj^ The Musaila mihrab. 

1246 644 

Kjrffhit The ALeddiu CamL 

Muzafereddin Muhamnud'i Nlcdicse. 

1247/48 64J 

Kaymri The Sitpli kumbet. 

Ali Cdai'r kumbo. 

The embe of Melike Adiliyc Hanin, daughEcr of 
Melik a] Add abu Baki Eyub^ perhapt c£ Mayyii' 
lankin. 

Makfyi The Ulu Cani 2 royal foimdadoa. The dome was 
built by Abu Bakr oTMalaiya and the calligrapby was 
the work of hi( s«i Yakub and ofKhuEcaw^ 

I24« fi4d 

1249 «47 

Horozlu Han on the Konya-Ankara Road. 

iCaywr/ Mosque and Mcdreie of Ebnlkaslm si Tuii (Hael 
KdiO. 

Aflkan FottiEeadons restored. 

IjakliHaiL Budt by Ali b HuseitXi whose lOibc is tn 
Tokai. 

T2jO 648 

Tflto Bndge constructed for the Pervane Hamid im Ebub 
kasim, son of the Vizir al Tusi, and the Eodr 
Seifcddaula. 

Atwiytf Kaiatay Medreie^ founded by the Vizit Celaleddin 
Kaiatay» 
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KiffMr Tiirbc dT the Mrngu^ck Pudcc Melik Cui. 

Ak Han otar Alu^y^ by Sdfbddip 

sntigUT, Emir of Ladik, camplncd in Lze$a. 


Sometime betwao that ix^ in die reign of Kilipnlan IV? 




Kunyi 

The Kiodc. 

tiSi 

6^9 

Kmyi 

Buylik KArauy Medme^ CHiuded by die Vizir 
Ccblcddin Kararay. 

SaTci Puha^s tiirbe. 



Tcleet 



Knysffi 

Haidar Bey*j KicoL 

li5j 

fiji 

Erzvnm 

Huand Hajmn or Haiuniyeoi ^iEe Medresc^ faunded 
by Huand Haiun. 

12J+ 

<552 

Kt^nya 

Kuyiik KarzEay MrdrcsCp founded by the Vizir 
Celaleddin Kaiaiay^ 




Hatuniye Mcdcirse. 

1258 

^57 

Ki^nya 

Itkx Mirufcli Medrac founded by the Visdr Fzkred^ 
din Sahip AUp built by Abdulb b Kcl^. 

Malua^ Baba Medresep buili by Abdulla b Kdokn 
Larendc or Eneighc or Sahip Ata Cami, founded by 
ihe Vizir Sahip Aa and built by Abdulla b Kdukp 



g^y 

5ey Hakim CamL 

Medrese built by Calbek b Muhammad, founiled by 



Emulbek tbn Muhammad. 

I1J9 


dwwtf 

£aki Kaphp Hamam^ 

12&1 

6 Cl 

Sm^ 

The Fervane Muin ed din ^Ifdrese. 

1264 

66 } 

Afirr^i/flrt 

The Fervanc SOlcyntan Muin cd din Cami. 


*64 

b 

1 

Mou^ue atid hath of the Pervane Muin ed din 


I 2 fi 7 /fi 8 ^ 


Siilcyuun, 

Devrlf The Ulu Canii« 2 royd foondatLoni 
KMyi Maiianlcum of Kdigartkn IV^i wile. 

Ksf^fitri The Saiiibiyc Medrese and founain, loundcd by the 
Vizir Sahip Ala. 

Sirntp Morqnr iqiiuded by du Petvane SOleyman Miiiti cd 

din. 
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Ab B 
669 

1269/70 670 


1271 671 




izyj 

<573 

Kflfivtuini* 

Ajym 

AhUt 

Mtitatyfi 

1 ^ 74/75 

674 

Kmyi 

Ahlfit 

1276 

670 

Kitysm 

Ajlmrya 

ia 77 



1278 

67s 

Amiuya 

^79 


AmasyM 

Kofiy^i 

Ablut 

iziz 

682 

Kejiya 

1287 

687 

TflJbrt 

1280 

G89 

Ardbftf 


Kfiltk Kdptu Han on Ehc Kir^diir-KayM Koad. 

Giik Mcdneu, ci^mplocd in 1171. used till i Si ^ 
Omun Han on the AluaEay-Kaysm Road. 

Mfdreie founded by the Vizir Sahip Ata; dies 
by Kaloyan of Konya. 

BuiiiciyE Medresei fbuoded by Muz^Stt b Hibittaihl 
of Banidfd; possibly his own itichiicecL 

Medrese funded by ^enseddin Juwami^ 
Grand Vizit of the Mongol llkhan of Fersu+ 

The All b Pervane Mafccsc built by Sad oTKiysaL 
The Uln Camip completed in JZ77* 

The Emir Nureddin Civjfl Cacabey Medmc and 
tdrbe. 

Ulu ttirbe. 

UId Cami rcHorecL 

Sadteddin Konevi Cami and turbe. 

Hasan Fadiduh or Husain Aga b Makomd^s tuibc. 

Shab Cihan Haiun or Dona KdmbcL 
Medresc, 

Maiisokum of the Mawlaiu Cdalcddin Rumi and 
his wife. 

Egret Han on the Konp-Af^n Road. 

Sultan Mesud curbe. 

Qay Han on the Aiyon-Kucabp Roaii 

Tuibc of Setl^din TimijnEiiy* Emk of Anmsya. 
Larende Cami h a nt ka, founded by the Vizir Sahip 
Ata. 

tki tiitbe—Hasan Timur Bugataf Aga and Jitin 
Hatuu. 

Mausoleum of the Vizir Sahip Ata. 

The Ahmet Pasha Cami foun^d by Idahund Hatun, 
daughter of the Pcrvine Suleyman Muin cd din, also 
herdirbe. 

The All $eref^din Arslaohant Cami. 
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1191 

m 

TrmfH 

TbcHalef Gazi Cami A>ni¥Jcd by Haleb b Suleyman. 



BiiUt 

The Utu Cami. 




SQnbtil Baba Zazieyu or Hald" Gas Tckke, founded 
by Suleymij] b AbdiiUa^ freed man of ib( Ptinms 
Safvctaldin, daughter of dx Povane Mum cd din. 
Babjin Han on the Boyabar-Ysikopnl Road. 

1296-9$ 


Bejf/fbir 

E^rcfoglu Cami. 

1299 

(S 99 

Sekf 

Mjetnqnglu Suleyinan Bey Cami. 

liOl 

yoi 

Bcyi^bir 

Tuibc of Suleyman Efiefogju, 

IJOA 

702 

Ntj^ie 

Tkirbe of Hawandi Hatun. 

ijoi 

7 QS 

Airmya 

Tiniuibin Medrue founded by Auben b Ahdutlat, 
slave of lldua Hatun. 

1309 

709 

AmuFfa 

Melikfi Hamn Bimarbane^ 

IMI 

7^2 

Nt^ 

Turbe afHudavend Hamm 



Btr^ 

Ulu CamL 

UIJ 

713 


Nikeddin ibn Senumur tuibcp 

UNDATED 

BDILDLNG 5 Ot Tll£ IJta GENTUKY 



Altova Han 

Confab Han 



Batara Han 

Ibipsa Han 



(^iAik Hau 

KavakHan 



Dungau Han 

Tabrnba Han 



£E K«ik Han 

Tol Han 



Eairtc Han 

Pizar Han 


CARAVANSERAIS 
Kosya-Ahsajiay Rc^ad 
ZazidJa ut Sidwn faunded 
Sidetdn Kopde, 1 :^ 34 /^. 

ObniE Hm, 1230 , 

Saluo Htti* A royal foiindatbo* uj^. 

Ak Haop 1150-60, founded by SdftddiD 
KarasuE^nr^ Emir of Ladik.* 


KoSfVA-BEYJEHLIl ROi& 
Aldnapa Haii» 1201 . 
Octn HuLp imi^ 

Kml Oreri Han, 1204 , 

KONYA-AjiltAZA RoA 1> 
HiatdzlLJ Hjrtj 1 ^ 4 !. 
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AltisjW^a Hak-Derbend Road 

Eli KoitHjji. 

Eqan Hul 

KowyA-ApYON Road 
D okiizim Hid, izra 
Kidin Han* 

l|sklj Han^ 114^; buili by All h Huido.* 
Qay Han, 1278,* 

Egftt Han, 1278.* 

KONYA-DOCANliISA8 RqAD 

Kavak Han, 

Katseiu-Sivas Road 
S ulian Han, dfictt called Palaz Sultan 
Han, T230-j^i a myal fouDdatiem 

Aksaray-Kayseju Road 
A gzi Kara Han^ bc^D by Keykubad I 
and coDipIrttd by Kcybiitrrv IT, 1231-39. 
Orcsun Han, tlyou 

Alay Han, 1220-25* ^ foDadauoD. 
San HaPi nw AyanoH, 1238. 

Kift^EttiA^KAYSEiu Road 
K eak Kdpru Han, 12(58. 

Kavseri-Mauitya Road 
K aiatay Han^ 1240/41, founded by the 
Vizil Cclaleddin Karatay. 

Apyon-Kutauta Road 
E gixi Han, 1278.'^ 

^y Han, 1278.=* 

APYON-AjcjifitcH Road 
Tplrlj Han, 1249,* 

Alajye-Kosya Road 
$ era&c Han, ti^nu 

AlaraHan, iajo/Hi afoyaHmindanotL* 
Kaigi Han, 1242.^ 

TolHaiL 

* Hans DTtf mm ibia oat tn^s 


Antalya-Aityon Road 
Hvdir Han* 1210-19, a royal famidadou. 
Kirlc^ Han* 1230-45. 

Susiiz Han, 1230 ^ 

In^if Han, 1230, 

Eghdii Han, 1238, 

Gdendott Han* izzj. 

Alt Han, 1252 - 00 .* 

Burdur-Denizu Road 
ConcaL Haiu 

(^ardak Han, 1228* founded by the Emir 
I^zeddin Ayaz, 

Sivas-AmAuSya Road 
Yeni Han. 

Altova Han+ 

Ibipsa Han. 

Hattin Han* 1238, founded by Huard 
Hanin. 

Eiioc Paaai Han. 

^iMik Ham 

Antalya-Adana Road 
Kaigi Han, 1242 .* 

Ataia Han, 1230 / 31 . 

YiLDizELi-TomAT Road 
Tabioba Han. 

Amasya-Hav-za-Kavae Road 
(^akalli Han, 1239 . 

BOVADAT-YEZIKOPRtJ ROAD 
Diiragan Ham 
Tcrcan Han, c, 1200 . 

E§abd-Kcif Han, 1234, 

Ctmeimb Han, 1238. 

Babkin HiJi, nonh oTBidn* 1291. 

Ef m distinj^hti fty m ^ifedsL 
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BRIDGES 

Diyarbatir* the basJr brit^ lodj, 

Ahliit^MayyifjnkiD loid bridgf^ 1147/4^, 

Budge flver iLe Kiiil Imuk on the Kayicii-Kirjehu mad^ f, 1100. 
Tokit bridge, 1 ijo. 


KIOSKS 

Uniumrd Liaik otj the Yoigad-Kayscri road, 1241, 
K^y^, the HaJdar Bey Kiosk, tlji. 


THERMAL BATHS AND SPRINGS 

Mon than 200 have been recoided and the sita cif no of these have been idtadEcd. The dmki 
imporuiiE were those af: 

HausLa^ Sphere two baths were in ost^ the larger was founded by Mesnd I in Tll^ and was known 
both as the Sultan Me$ud and the Sia Padra Bath; the smaller one was ofmuoh the same date; 
it wai kttown as the Ydngii^ Zade MuiuL Bath. 

Kirfthir, where the Kaiakund Bsdu were ihiee houn^ travel from the lowtt^ they woe founded in 
It 15 by Ali KankuncL His naamoktiin flood dott to thein. 

U^in, where the volcanic springs from which the town lakes its tiune are two honrs^ travd horn 
the city. The irst hath built on the site was ereaied in 1230 by die Sukdii Alaeddin Keykubad 1 
in gratitude for the curing of an attack of gout; it was tcbuilt in by the Vizk Sahip Ata 
in the form of a double baiL The insaipdon which survives mentions Kalnyan as the buiidcr, 
but it probably nefas 10 the £t$t stnicuirt 

Hcmidiyet tbrcMJid/i'haJfhours^ navel fioin the chy* ai a pdiut doseto the road leading to KDn)-a. 
on the KOtahya-Tursarh road^ 9 miles from Kutahya. Dared by an iructipiion 10 1137. 
It w^as founded by CulsUn or GiisOm, daughter of the archiiea fiamayan. 


SOME SELJLFKID ARCHITECTS AND MASTER MASONS 
Aha Mr ff/. * . and Ahmdh Bsl, NIbar, Kirk Kizlar kOmber, 1320. 

riv sma a: 


Ahtifl h Bfih etti Ahm^ h Bizi MrfWFwk Sivai, Sifkiye Medme* iJ17, 

Ahu Bdkr and his sm Malatya, dome of the Ulu Caml, 1247, 

All y al Kattanii^Aitppuf. Sinnpi LcdEcatloiif, iz riS, 

Amasya, tiirbe of the Emir MiThanzaldin, 1224. 
Alaiyc, fottificadons and the Kml Kule, 1124-33. 


Ai^Mer h tbrithim ^ ^d Kanmskih ^ 
Ahiztf sm cf MmM ^vU'/af. 


Divrigi^ the Ulu Cami and the mental ha&pkd, 
122G. 
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Ahmtt i AMk ^ MeiwL 

riirtw t£ lie Seyii Mahtnuic Hairjni* 1237. 

Ali h Hwcm Emiriai a(c&rdin^ fa 

d$ti iff 128^. 

T^aJdi Han rnttyaiksm^ i^9- 
Ali|ehir* Taj Mtsitex, lz6o. 

Bubrm . - 

Divnk, miba of Sma MdEk, i 

Bfdn^n Sutoft 

Konyip Haniiuyc Camip 123^^ 

Kuhaiiabad Palace; ii3j. 

Ofilhtk h Mvbf^mmad. 

^yj Mci!£«e; 

Haim £ Pintz ef Mctu^, mittr mum. 

Dirnkp Cauie mcrsque^ llSo/ 8 f. 

ha d£ni Dirhm. 

Zinddniyc MediWp 1194. 

Kkiisrcv^ 

Malatp, the Ulu Caini, texn, L247. 

Kalaym {iftUrptttgi fry i^rmr ar Ksia Tatd^ 
hut imU he perhaps tf Ktluk h Ayuih^') 
perhapi wtih Fahrtddm Ah as his ossistoftL 

Sivaj; Got Mcdroc; 1271- 
Si^aSp ^iftE Minareli tp 1271 p 
ngtHp dicrmal hatha, 12^* 

Krtak Mmhk ^ j^fcArWip smtiimrs ib& 
teUti KahiSt md, riivJ, perb&pi ihe jmf 
maiiiT m Kahyn 

Konya, Sahib Au. Cami, I 2 j 8 » 

Konya, MaJjn^i Baba Mcdicscp tajS. 

Konya, lnc« MimtEli Mctlr^p lajs. 

Sivat, ijific Mioateli, 1^71* 

Mesuit irchit^ and C^ar £ Muham <f 
Alippa, mojitr masm. 

Diyarbatifp MedteUp 119j. 

Miihamfnad Knthn tf DitKastus^ artbilatf 
and Atah^ Ayaz^ nasUr masm. 

Konya, final rcbuilEiiDg of the AUrddin Cami, 

ixj^/zo* 

Muhammad ar Osman Mdmrl af Tats mi 
Bedrtddm Mushp. 

Konya, Sii^aij Medtese, 1242/43, 

Muhammad £ at Emmi {thau^h per^ 

bapsdpa^?}. 

Aniaiya, Eurmali Minartp 1137. 

MifZt^rr ^ HilmiaHa al Earaio^ 

Sivaip BiinkiyE Mcdmcp 1271, 

Sad of Kayseri. 

Ka^antoim, Mednse, li7J- 

Sah Mahmut^ archiUtt^and Yahya h Ihrahim^ 
master maian. 

DiyarbakiTp Yeidi Kaiida| tower, tith cmmiy. 
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Sni Mt^addal, U. Mufadiiti (ire Crost^^eyel 

Tbe^ hr9ibcr£ Stddik md h Milmwi. 

YiiSj^ h AhAfipffar ^ HiTfMr 

hrctheri Yuitik atrd Ortok Arttm. 

The Pmrttte Hanii Ehulk^sTmt af 
ibe Vizir ii Tasr^ v^ith the son ofBaiN^eMn 
(tJ Fsrsc, knttim as al'Hakm. 

WOODCARVERS 

Hid Meti^herfi if Ahlat. 

Ihrabim it Msthammad iki Ahu Eakr^ 
Ahmet c/iyUs. 
Oiwtfr ibn /fijar (f Karintoft, 

CERAMICISTS 

Ahmet ihn Bakr ef Marend, 

Ahmet iSji Abdulla ^ Mfisui 
KrriintiUm Erdsttshah. 

Kaliyatt ^ Katya. 

CALLIGRATHERS 

y^riicfir^ /Irt YalcS h Bdtr^ hailder ^ dMr 
Uh Cami\ MaLtya, 


AppettMx III 

Tnxaji, Maim HaiuD kuml^, i iga-iaoi^ 

Nigde^ Atacddin Cuni^ 

Konp« KilifinLft'i tiirbc, in the iiSo'i, 

Dtinyajir, Ulu Cami, 1200 - 04 * 

TdLii^ ilic bndgCp 1150. 


EboDjr oiioibfl: in the Alacddin Cami^ Konyap 
1145 - 

Mimbei from Kizil Bey Caizij. Ankara^ ^197. 
Mimbcr in the Ulu Camip Divd^. 

Dcxik qf the Imam Caini, Karaman. 

Sivas;* $il^e Hospital, 1217. 

Niksar, ECirk Kizki nirbe, laao. 

Afcjchir, tiitbc qf the Scyk Mahmnt Hairanip 1217, 

Konyap dome of the Alacddin Cami, 1219-20^ 

Sivai, Gok Medrnc, 1271. 

Imcdpcbn in the Ulu Camij Mdaiya, 1247. 
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Notes on the Plates 


Thf Hiitiniye Cami, Kmyai of wkich only ihc minaf^ has come down 
Lo iJSp built in 1230 by Brdieddin Suiaj. It probably aj 2 tbuU 
of this work that he wai canuned five years liter with the oonamniQn of 
the royal pilice of Kubadibidi He signed the Hatiiniye Citni* adding 
the wDtd vali ahcT hii name, but the name of the lov^'n of which he was 
mayor has disappeared from the inscription. 

The Alieddin Kiosk, Konya* as it appeared eatly in the present century . 
It was situated within the citadel w^alls^ close to the Aladdin Mosque, 
and when Tc:cier visited Konya in the I5fh ccntuiy^ rasher more of it was 
standing. Sartc* in hij Der IGfsk s^on Konya, [Leiprig. provides con/ 
vincing evidence for dating it to ihc reign of Kili^arslan fV (1246^4)+ 
The kiosk was cxiemivcly decorated, sections being painred in a style 
which seems to have resembled that of the paintings in the Palaizo Reale 
at Palermo; 3 fid its waUs w'eTc faced with glazed tiles of umisoal shapes. 
Colours and designs. Sculptured lions mounted goard over the kiosk and 
one was still in place when dus photograph was taken- 

The royal tilrbe or mausoleum built widiin the Alaeddin Garni, Konya, 
by Yusof iba Abdulgaffe* of Hocan for Kih^atslan H (1156-91) still 
contains the coffins of eight Seljokfd sultam- Its sev^c lines and the 
absence of elaborate dcccuation arc in accordance wirh its early date. 

The Abeddin Garni* Konya, which, iiaTidinE w-kb its mausoleum and 
palace within the walled ctiadei cndosutc, fotmed ihc heart of the Sultan^ 
ate. The mosque w^ begun by Sultan Mesud (11 and completed 

by Keykubad 1 in 1210/21. The latter cmplo)'ed Muhammad ibn 
Kanbti of Damascus as his architect and Sjtian taste wai responsible for 
the use of marble of two colours for its cxteirial deconnon. Until 1905 
the mosque retained eight of its ongmal carpets. The ebony tnnnhif 01 
pulpit carved for it in 1 145 . 4^5 by Haci Mengubem of AWai still remains 
in Use, and its ffulrrai or altar is amcpng the TnQs,t beautiful of its pmod. 

The ceiling in die dome of Btiyok Katawy Medresc. Konya, tests on tri^ 
angular pendentives, each of which is divided into five smaher tiiingular 



Tht Sdpks 


^ecdctu. Both these and the dome itself m faced with gUzed dies of 
the finest qpaliy; they tcpresenc the stars and the finnament in all their 
gjory. An inscription in flowered Knfc, executed in glazed dr work* 
rcpcatiDg the names of the first fpiir caliphs, mns round the base of the 
dome^ the itiangnlar pcndcndv-cs are adorned with geometric decoradons. 

Tlie prevailing colom is a deep blue^ Jdndled ty touches of gold; the 
general effect is light yet ejciretudy grand- 

6 The Btiyiik Kaiatay Mediesep Konya^ founded by the Vizir Cckleddin 
Kaiatay in 1251, Is now used to display theMcvlana MuseumV coDeedans 
of Scljukid ceramics and minor acts. The upper setuoa of its portal is 
decoraicd in accordance wMi the Syrian tasttp which dictated ihc cxiernal 
decocations of Konya's Alaeddin Cami some ihmy years earlier^ but the 
honeycomb stone work of chc niche, the concentEadoo of much of the 
omameni inro panels and the use of pitlastjers of W'csiero origin teflea the 
taste of their own dme. 

7 Inct (or slender) Minarc Mcdiesci Konyap so called because of tis except 
uonally high and slender minaretp was founded by the Vizir Fefcrcddin d 
Sahip Ata and built by Keluk b Abdulk in rz^a 10 serve as a theological 
college. It now' contains the Mevbjia Museom's collection of Seljukid 
sculpture and ornamental plaster work. Its brick minaret was decorated 

wiih glazed bricks and tiles, but it was struck by lightning early in this 
century and destroyed. Much of die medrese was also btiiti in brick, a 
rather unusual fcatme for the pexiodp but its claboratcly-^sculptured portal 
is in stone. 

% Deuil of the portal of Ince Minare Medrese^ Konya, fis decoration de*' 
pends to a large extent on the inscriptions, part of which take the form of 
[W'o bands disposed in such a manner as to produce a ribbon^likc cfFea. 

The founded coruers of the niche arc filled in with Roial omamens of a 
baroque character. Indeed, like all Keluk's workp the conception of the 
decoration is essentially baroque* though it is aubjecicd to such seventy of 
treatment that it retains a classic imprint. 

9 A drawing made In the year 1S41 by the Horn Kobert Curzon of che 
the walls, minaieti and lurrm of Erzurum as seen from the window of the 
Bridsh Commissioner's house. 
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10 The walk f^Koap's dcaxlcl aj they appeared ia a Lthograph rtoui 
L. dr Laboidc, V^yitge tn Orient, I, iSj^. 

11 Qifie (or double) Minardi Medrese* Siva&p founded in I2?l by the Vizir 
of die Mangol Hkhan ofPerha, ^emiedd/n Juwaini, is baroque in style. 

Compare the decoration of the upper section of die rnnrt on ihc esireme 
kfi with that of its base* which h shown in greater detail an plate 
whilst that of the nmet on the Bi nght is diown on pkie 14. 

iz Gok (or blue) Medrese* SivaSi derives iti name fiom the blue tiles with 
which it was decorated- Founded by the Vizir Sahip Ata and built by 
Kduk b Abdulla in 1171/72, it is among the firbest in Turkey. Many of 
the sculptures on its main facade rocrriblc those of the somewhat earlier 
Laranda Catnip Konya, built by the same master. The door opens into 
a four/lobed vanhed balk leading on the dghi into a small, domed mosque 
decorated with splendid tiles; beyond, a pool marks the centre of the 
courtyard. The lateral porticoes haw central ivaipshaped balls flanked on 
cither side by six rooms disposed on two floors. 

13 The baroque trend which disiinguished ^Ijukid decoiatipn of the second 
half of the I jth century is dearly apparent in this detail of a capital from 
the ^ifie Medtesc* Sivas. In places the carving is as much as 16 cm, tlecp. 

14 Another derail from the ^iftc MedresCp Sivo^ where inicrlmkcd bands 
similar in inspiration to those on Konya^ ince Minate Medrese (plate 8), 
built by die same masEec some twelve years earlier, form the bads of the 

dcsigTL 

15 Portal of Sultan Han on the Konya-Ahsaray Eoad, with a glimpse of 
the mosque beyond. This caravanSfflraJ was 1 royal foundation begun in 
1219 and completed in Syrian influence is responsible for the lintel 
executed in two shades of marble, but the itabiciiie niche within its 
elongated, horscshooshapcd surround and the side pilaHcrs are csscndalty 
AuatoliaiL, as ts the gjcometric character of the stai.'shaped decorations of 
the lateral panels- Both its plan and many of its decoradons bear a close 
resemblance to those of the Sivas-'Kaysen Sultan Haiu 

16 The Mcique of Sukan Tahi’ Han on the Kayseri-Sivos Itoad, likewise 
a royal foundauon, was begun in 1230 and completed ten years lacer- 
The mosque Hands in the centre of the courtyard, rising mua graces 
fully fiom a base ftMmcd of four hQrscsho«haped arches. Entrance co it 
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ii g^Drd by mans 3 . daublc flight of Mcps which crvdrcks the xrdi 
&dng the encrsncc gate of the haji- 

17 Detail of the sculptured dccoradou on the &cc of one ofthc arches beneath 
rlie mosque of the SivaS'Kayseri Sultan Han. A stroDEly^Aiiatic render^ 
ing of the spade or (lean^hapcd motif frames the arch; its line is rq^caced 
by a Kuher Cdtu^style pattern of an intcrlocJung t^pe which is mote 
charactcmuc of metaW'ork than of stone^work. but which recurs on 
other sectiom of dus bniLling. A characterbuc roscctc pattern set in a 
gcomcmc background helps 10 cany the eye upward towards the mosque, 
as does the strongly Centrah Asian ticatmcni and sty Ii 3 :ar ion of die triangles. 

Detail of a snake^likc decoration 60m anoihcr arch at the base nf the sacne 
mosque. The snake was recognized by the Scljuks ai ihe emblErn of 
AescuUpiuSi and as such k Vi'as oflen used by ihcnn The [endcring sculps 
tured for the hospiul founded at Cantin in ra 15 by the Atabeg Cemal^ 
eddin Ferrukt director in me of the Hospitals of Si^as* was chosen by 
[he new Univcastiy^ of Istanbul as its cresin The S ultan Han version is one 
of the finest of its date. 

The drum of ihe doubtless once conicady^roofid dome marking the 
cenne of the grear hall in the Sivas-^Kaysm Sultan Han* showing details 
of Its window and interior decDration+ 

zo The caravanserai at TercaR, a building whichr bke the adpccni mau^ 
soleum* belongs to the turn of the rath century* This large, rccuiigular 
ban was originally windowlcss on die outside, w^herc the uniformity of 
its walls was broken by the calh penaTporuied lOW'crs set along them at 
legular intervals. In shape they recall the Sce^tanding towers of somewhat 
eacliec date erected in northern Persia 10 serve as mortuary monuments. 

zi A vaulted ganery in the lian at Tcrcan. Its exceptional height enabled 
cameheaxavans to use it, though separate stabling was also provided for 
the use of horses and mules. As in the L'lu Cami at Eriurutn^ iherc is a 
complete absence of sculptured decoration—a chaeacrerisdc which often 
helps ED distinguish Saltukid buildings irom those for which the Seljiiki 
wae leiponnble, Notwithiunding she lack of ornamcmaiioni, the isv 
genuiry of the han's pkp, the excellence of in propordons and the superb 
quality of its masonry eniirles it to rank with the finest caravanserais of 
die period. 
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22 A gallery in chc Sivas/KayTeri Sulun Han si^owing the cxcctlcncc of the 
praponioas and the uiasonryp and hfndng at i:he iplendotii of the loEuer 
central aijie. 

zi Toltat Bridge built in 1250 ai ihc expeose of the Petvane l-Lamid b Abdul 
Kassim. son of the Vizir al Tn si, and of the Emir Seifeddin, chc facts 
being recorded in the inscriprian carved on die stone plinth marking the 
centre of the bridge. The bridge is still used regularly by all types of traffic. 

24 The Mama Harun Kiimbrt, Tercan* ^-as built in 1102 by MufTadcl the 
Crosseyed of Ahlat for the Saltukid prinem v^ho came to [he help of 
Saladin when been eounicred difficulties in [he Tercan area. Thckiimbet 
is of an unusually complex character. Il consiscs of a circular ou[er wal] 
and a ceuErai maiisolcnm. The wall is adorned with a very ornate portal 
which faces the han; the slendcif tall and pointed bieril niches [o some 
extent recall the towers sei along [he walls of the ban. 

25 The ^ific (double) or Haiuniye Medtesep Erzurum, built in 1255 by 
Huand Hatun^ the daughter of ALaeddin Keykubad Ih h now used as 
a museum. Its entrance is topped by the tw^ daborately/tiled rnsnatets 
from which it derives its name; they recall to some extens; those of Sivas's 
sliglitly^Iatcr ^ifte Medresc* plate lu Widrin, the laicral porricoeSp en¬ 
closing a rectangular couityaidp Contain ccutral ivan^aped hails^ each 
of which is flanked by six rooms disposed on two floors. The founder's 
mausoleum occupies the far end, the blind arcadiug on ics conical roof 
lepcadiig the tnovement of the broader arcades along its side walls. Many 
secuom of the building arc sculptured. 

26 On the inside the round ou let wall of the Mama Hatun K linibtt, T et can, 
is divided into twelve shallow alcoves. Ten of these contain coffins^ w'hile 
dial to the right of the doot held a mihrab, andihai to the left, [he suurcasE 
leading to an uncovered walk along the top of [he wallj the idea for which 
may have been derived from Sultan Scncer's rw'Mturcyed brick mau^ 
solcum in Persia. Ae Tcrcan the centre of the encloiure is occupied by 
Mama Elatun's tw^-ostOTcyed sioiic Enausoleum, itself an eight^obed struct 
rute wish ribs sepaming its apic^haped weriom, the lines of which are 
recalled in the conical roof hy a doublc^ribbed form of blind arcadlng^ 

The ptinco^’l coffin stiU octupies the lower chambcTp while a mihrab 
rransfbnru the upper into a chapel. 
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27 The Mosque ai Bcyjctur ^*35 founded in I296-J3-S by 2 Umlly 

of that name whjch was to enablish ItselTjioon aToer the 5 eJjuks* collapse 
as the rulers of 2 Bcylik or pnodplity bearing their fume+ Though the 
mosque is ofi late date ii 15 aichaJc in type^ for it rminj, togrthcr with the 
ttadirioful outlines of its walls* ininaiet and tijrbe, the flat roof trf the 
mosque which characterizes the opening phase of Scljiikid architecture in 
Asia Minor. 

£8 Divri^ castle* buiti in iiSo/Bt for the Scljuis' Mengu^ vassal, con/ 
tained a mosque built by Hasan b Pimz of Maiagha hi Persia. The 
castlc^s massive bastions and walls ptesenied a fociriidible detetrent to 
invaders of the period. 

29 The Kml Kule or Red Tower formed the pivot of Alaiye's defcnccL 
Built of ashlar blocks in 1226 by the Syrian archirect Abu Alj b AbiHTi^ 
Rakka all Kattani of Aleppo, It is an octagojiaJ structure measuring 
95 (m in diamerer and 108 feet in height at its tallest poinr. The plan of 
its jnterior is singularly complicated (see %, ao}* each of its five storeys 
being diffcrenE. Stone staircases connect the floors and lead to a rodf 
tenraee. Foi a detailed study sec Seton Lloyd and D. Storm RlcCp AliUiyA^ 
London, 195 S, 

30 The from of the naval arsenal or Tersanc at Alaiyc* built in 1228, two 
years afici the Kizil Kulc w^hich so effectively protected it. From the om^ 
ride all that is to be seen is the sea wall with its five hotseshoe^aped 
openings, and traces of its bastlemcnts. This measures 187 feet iti length. 
The arches lead into five vaulied galleries which run back under the rock 
to a depth of 131 feet (see fig. 9)- They are built of baked brick and lit 
by holes set at legular imetvals ia their roofs. The w'alls sepaniing the 
galleries are broken by four arches and each gallery is so large dmt big 
ships could sheker or be built in seerrt widun it. The structure is still 
used today by the local fishetmen. 

31 The kuirtbet of ihe scyii Mahmud Hairapi, Akjehir* Is dated to 1224. 
The iranstiion bom thr square chamber to the conical roof h achieved 
by meins of an octagonal base To a dicular dium, the smoodiuess of 
w^bich is broken by means of apse^haped shafts. 

32 The tutbc of Nuteddin ibn Seudmur at Tokat is dated to i| 1tu diis late 
utample ibe rocrf'of the conical luttet is hf okeuup imo triangular sections. 
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3 J A dnwLDg by Ftm Eubniqnis of the lenra which he when be visited 
die Mongol court in 1253 ts leproduccd in de Beigeton^s cdkion of his 
work. These teens miy well hive served as, protcuypes for the Scljiikid 
maiisotca. 

34 The Danet Kumbet at Kayseri is daied to ri76p Though trjdifrnnii] in 
shapci it 15 disiinguished by iu exnemcly elaborate and spirited sCLiiptufcd 
dccoraiiom. It was built for die Princess Shah Cihan Katun and h 
amongst the most ornate of its Jtind- Its decorations consist of arabesque 
and geometric composicions as well as of a number of animal forms such 
as Jionsj cagla and stylized birds, with palm leaves symbolizing the tree 
of life. 

j j A mausoleum built in the shore of Lake Van, midway bem-ttn 

Van and Achtavan^ at the order of Izzaldm for his wife, the Princess 
Halima. Only the shape of the blind arcading and the fiichei on the 
octagonal faces of its walls bciray its late date, 

1<5 The itirbc of Hudavend Hatun, a daughter afKih^arslan fV* builder of 
the AUeddJn Kiosk at Konya (pkre was built at Nigdc iu xjiz* 

Shaped as a septagan, this tvs^o^oieyed mausoleum has a dchly/Sculptured 
doorway, and its ydlow limestoue walls are topped with a harder stone 
enclosed Vp^ihin marble bands, which is likewise tnmeatcLy carved. Its 
motifs include arabesques and animal forms, among which lions^ stags 
and birds with human heads play a prominenr pan. 

J7 A Column and capital horn the portico of ^ifie Medrese, Erzurum, 125 
showing the successful use of a geometric motif on the shaft and a HoraJ 
composition on the capital. 

3B The ruined mosque ai Dun^-ajir, the modem Ko^ Hisar, once an import 
tant half for caravans. The min clearly displays the various building 
methods used by the Sdjuks. 

39 A detail feom the north poctaJ of the Ulu Cami, Divti^ , built in 122# 
by Ahmet, son of Ibrahim ofTifli 5 ,arkd Khuiramshab, son ofMuhid of 
Ahlat. Many of Its motifs recall Indian rather than Caucasian proto^^ 
types. The round medallion writh its geometric background and central 
device tnay W'dl have been inspired by a shield of an earlier date, Notice 
the delicany of the sculptured inscription mnoing along the top of die 
stalactiteyshaped capital. 
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40 Another detail tom the same portal^ in which the crescent and fiord 
patfems are treated in a manner which recalls Indian ^old^'gtee wxirk. 

4] Anotlicr detail from ihe same portal. Hac the influences both of Central 
Asia and of Northern Persia prevail, the stjle recalling that of much of 
the stucco work at Hamadan, rtiort patticulaily the decorations of the 
GumEiat<irAlawjyan there, 

42 A bronze handle td the form of a bnlfs head from the Koyunoglu eoh 
tccdon in Konya, meisuring 6 cm. hj 6 cm. 

43 Decnl from the ia^ade of Karatay Han, buili tn 1240/41 for the Vizii 
Cclaleddin Karaiay. Stao and geometric shapes are combined with 
aiabcsc]uc motUs and a delicately executed^ rather Persian^looking figure 
of a bird. 

44 Detail from die fapadc of Ak Han, Aksaray, built between 1150 and 
laiJo. The style in which the bird is rendered is veiy differefit from that of 
the Karatay Han sciJpiure^ it is more direct, sevffc and heraldic in 
character. Here die geometric decoration is replaced by a bosketdike 
interlacing formed of ciiclcs and curved bands. The tiiangukr^aped 
paHcm of the edging ii of Ccntial^ Asian character, and very sitmbr to 
that which appears on the tnosqne of the Sivas^Kayieti Sultan, Han, 
plate 17, and also on other scaions of Ak Han, sec fig. 13. 

45 A sculpture of the sun ftom the facade of Ak Ha n* Aksaray. It resembles 
a rather Iks welUpiescrved carving &om the facade of the Daiuj^ifa Hos^ 
piial, Sivas, 1217, where it is accompanied by one of die moon. 

46 Detail fiom the facade of the Turumtay mausoleum, Aimsya, dated to 
t >78/79, This twcvstorcycd monument contains the embalmed remains 
of Scifeddin Turumtay, Emir of Amasya. The upper sections of its walk 
arc decorated with panels or bands of varying sizes cotuaining repeat 
pactems. 

47 A bronze weight of Ottokid workmandiip from die Bibliothequc 
Nadonale, Paris. The Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh, possesses a 
very similar example. In honli the prevailing influence is Persian* but the 
markings on the bodies of the human^headed gry^ons arc to he fonnd 
on many beasts of Anatolian characier and of Seljukid workmanship. 
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4 S A bronze wdghi ftoni tbe K^yunogb collection in Konya mjasuring 
TZ cm. in iJiimacr. Irs simple decoration of star and floral sliapes is 
typically Scljukid. 

49 A lion Gom the citadel at Divrigi. Tliough the castle dates ftom ii 3 o/Si> 
one of die dtadd gates beats the date of 1136, and the other tZ4z: the 
sculpture is more likely 10 &Il betw^ren the latter dais than the first two. 

The treatment of the lion has an affiniry with ccitaio Scythian bone 
carvings* as for example the h^d of ihe ?th to 6 th century aX- from 
Kclcnncs, iq^roduced on plate 35 of 7^ Scytbi^f^ Talbot Kice^ 

Londonp I957i 

50 A free-standing Stone sculptuic of a lion, from the Alacddin Xioskp 
Konja^ and thus dating from bemeen 1246 and i2tS4, It is now pre¬ 
served in ihe Museum of Turkish and Islamic Ati at Istanbul, k is 
1-56 m. high, and is closer to a Hitiste than a Scythian piototypc, 

51 A free-standing stone sculpture of a sphinx measuring 53 cm, in height 
and 7a cm. in length. It is of rich-century dace and is now preserved in 
the Museum of Turkish and Islamtc Ait at Istanbul Sculptures in the 
round were compaianvely rare in the Scljukid period and were gencially 
confined to reprcsentaiiom of lions. Though mutilated^ the face of the 
sphinx is expreadvr. 

52 A sculptured panel from the fa^de of ^ifre Medrese* Erzurunii laj^j 
shoiAing two lions scauding on either side of the free of life with an eagle 
above it. The composition is set in a horscshocvshaped arch* and oma^ 
mented bosses complete the design. 

53 A doublohra^dcd eagle from the (a^de of the mental hospital at Divn^ 

T22S. Of herald ic conception p its technique is closer to the metal w orker's 
than the sculptor's, for there is an cleinenE of the jeweller's an in the 
tfloDgation of the bird’s legs, the stylizanon of its tail and the ciesceni/ 
duipcd device separating its body from its tail 

54 A sculpiuied slab displaying an eaglci from the citadd at Konya, and 
thus to be dated to about the year izii. h mcaiutes 90 cm. by 94 cm.p 
and is preserved in iIk Ince Minare Museum. Konya. It was originally 
placed above the two winged genii set over the main encrance to the 
dtadcL and resembles in style the eagle on the contempotary brocade 
showm on plate . 
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55 A daublci-licacicd cagJc from ibe of(Jlific Mcdrcsc^ Erzumm, 
a vamni of thji illusiTitcd on plate 52. 

5<S A windiJw.'SLJnoiJnd which Van Bcichem a ad Strzygow'iki associate 
wrich Diyarbakir^ now' preserved ia the Museuin of Turkish and Iskmjc 
An in Istanbul. A Kufic imctipcionp strolk and tdangtes form the basic 
motifs, blit heraldic bcasu enliven the design. The scholars teferred to 
above are of the opinion, in Amidj^, Hdddbefgp ipio, p. 3i7* that its 
insaipdon is devoid of historical interest and that the sculpture belongs 
to the I 2 ih cennuyt hut the siiniiaiity in the treatment of the wings on the 
lion^Lfke creatiircs and that of a creature from Konya's ctiadel (see fg. 4j) 
makes a date at the beginning of die r jtb century seem more likely^, This 
view Ends fuitber support when the haw'ki on iWs iculpture arc com^ 
pared with that on the la^de of Aksaray s Ak Han, shown on plate 44, 

57 This sculpture of a dragon with a snake's body and a cai] [mninating ill 
anochcr dragon^ head once adorned the wall of Konya's dtadelp and is 
thus to be dated to about the year laai. It measures 33 cm. by 96 cm. and 
resembles similar beasts of the same date which fbrmcfly adorned the 
Talisman Gate at Baghdad^ where they were shown being strangled by 
the Caliph Nasir because they tepicsented his enemiesj the Stmh of 
Kw'irazm and the Mongol invaders. Though the dragon form in an 
could have reached the Seljuks equally well from China as from the 
ChKstian world, it may well have been indigenous* for pitdausi used it 
as die symbol of the Centnl^Asiaa nomad of Turkish oogin. 

58 A sculptured slab from Kony^i's dradel* 50 cm. by 55 cm., dating from 
about 122.1^ now preserved in the Ince Mirtare Museum, Konya- It shows 
a man seated on a camp stool holding a hawk on his gloved right hand as 
he touches the chin of 1 smaller figure with his left. His beard and 
moustache are carefLilly trimmed and his clothes ait more ekboraie than 
those shown 00 other sculptures of chU cype; this feature^ together with 
the elderly appearance of the smaller figure, serins to suggest that rhe 
sculpture represems a suhan and one of his subjects rather than a man and 
chQdi The treatment of the carving is pot unlike that on a funerary monu^ 
ment of the cU^cal period and may well have been inspired by an early 
wwk of the larwT type. 

$9 Sculptured slab showing an dephant being putiued by a wild beast, h 
was buili into the wall of Kotiya^s citadel and thus dates from about 
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the yor i2.ii. 1( measures cjo m. by 55 cm- and is preseived in the Ince 
Minare Museum, Konya. Sane in his Klemsiitisrhir Kleinkitusl compares 
the elephant on this slab to that on die eUphani cloth fiom Charles 
magne’s at Achen and suggests that the artists who created dicsc 
elephants wtte influenned by a Sasanian teitule. However, direct contact 
with India via Ghaana or Kwaraitn can equally well account Sx the 
resemblance, especially since the doiximd^iiiiiu markings on the body 
of the pursuit^ monster have in this insunoe assumed shapes that often 
appear in Indian jewcUety, 

60 A sculptured stone measuring jo cm. by 57 cm. fiom the walls of 
Konya's dtadel, and thus dating fiom about the year laat, now pte^ 
sers'ed in the Ince Miturc Museum at Konya. If shows a nun seated 
CToss.'legged, holding a rouud object in one hand. 'The object has been 
described as an apple but oompaiison with Saianiad lepiescnutions of 
this scene suggesr that it should in fact be a dtinking'cupi by the t jth 
century die origiiial meaning of the scene had been foigotietv, and Scljukid 
sculpion continued to depict it without undetstanding its sigiugcadce. 

61 A aone 90 cm. by 90 cm., sliowing two soldiers wearing 

pointed hdms and chain-nuU jerkiit!. of i jih^oenmry date. The armour 
appears to conform with Firdausi s dcscnpiion of Turkish equipment 
which, he said, was black in colour. The style of the tculptuic is coarse 
and primitive, but ii« unlike that of a rather mote Uygur rendering of two 
figures ascribed 10 Scljukid workmanship, now belonging to a private 
coUeccion in America, but reproduced in fig. 376 of E. Diez and Oktay 
Aslanapa, Tiirk Smati. The Anatolian sculpture is to be seen in the 
Museum of Turkish and Islamic Ait, Istanbul- 

62 One of a pair of stone sculptured figures, measuring 15J cm. by 94 cin.> 
which wire originally placed above the main entrance to the citadel at 
Konya and which arc diacforc to be dated to about the yeir laat. They 
are now preserved in the luce Minare Museum at Kotiya. Consid^ by 
Tcxici to represent Ornuizd and Arittian, that is. Good and ^'dl, they 
equally vividly recall many classical and Byzantine figures of winged 
victories and angels, as weQ as the Sisanim genii which Chosto I 
erected in A.O. 620 al Taq^vbustaii. The crowns worn by the Konya 
figures doscly resemble that of the Caliph Nasit as sliown on the sculps 
tore set above the entrance to Baghdad's Talisman Gate in taaa, and 
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unfartuEucdy blown up in 1*^17 when the lower used w a munitions 
dump. The Konyi %urts held towcU in their left hajids and posiibly 
abo a round object, which may have represented ilie sun and moon or 
the worldn 

63 Sculpture showing a seated lute^playcr, a t jdvcentuiy work now in itc 
Staatliches Mnseen* Berlin. Though simple in preseniadon, in this in^ 
stance the workmanship is of high qualfty, and rhe sculpture ts subtle, 
sensitive and bcaudfijl. The Seljuks delighted in music, and tbdr anisrst 
and mote specially rheir poners^ were fond of depicting lute-^pUycrs^ A 
tile from the palace at Kubadahad, now In the Kaiitay Museum at 
KoiryOi shows a rather more Penian type of trearment of the subject than 
docs this sculpture. 

64 A bronze and enamel dish beadng the imnc of the Ottokid Prince 
Sukman ibu Daud of Hisn^Kaifa, who reigned from 1114 to r i44- Its 
shape and also the stj le of some of its superb enamels, more especially of 
the larger central f^te, art strongly Byzantine and suggest Greek work^ 
manship, but some of the smallei animal morifs are akin to the embroi/ 
deted medalhons on Thonias i. Becketts cope, which h preserved at 
Feimo and which Professor Storm Rice idendiies as of Muslim origin^ 
Yet even if the disJi wete made by a Greeks as seems probable, ir must 
nevertheless have been produced in a Muslim workshopi and it camiot 
in its day have been unique. 

6 $ Gold belt buckle measuring 7 5 cm. by 6 cm, now in the fsljmicr EJepaio 
meot of the Berlin Museum, West. The crcaimes on it ate presenied in 
the forthright manner which belies the superficial Persian appcarancx of 
the buckle, and stamps ii as an Amtalian work. The beasts* Icaf/shaped 
wings and the eagles* heads resemble various designs of i^ihHceatury 
date, but their strong similarity to a pair of criawiiDd griffins cjcccuted 
in aucco and ptfterved in the museum at ETchmiadEin suggests a link 
with Keyhiisrev 11 w^henr because of his devotion to his Georgian wifCp 
Caucasian influence was 10 the fore. Thus a daoe betw'ecn lajS and 1246 
may well be a likely one for this buckle. 

66 The doors of the carved wooden pulpit from the E^efbglu Mosque at 
Bcyjchir should be assigned to the 13th ccniuTy+ The sides of the pulpit 
ate orvecl with equally spirited geomede designs. 
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67 A ijtJvcentury orvcd wooden door in which geometric paitonj, floral 
dcrigiu and arabesques are cactrcmely well eotiibined with script to form 
a Immcmious dectHrauon^ 

i5S Wcwdeti shtittm from the mosqtie of Hatim Konya* 

carving is cxecuied wich great deltcacyp and the Intricate design evolves 
with the grace and elegance which distinguishes ilie bst work. 

69 The tiled mihrab fbm the Sahip Au Medrese. Konya, founded by the 
Vizir in 125a and built fof him by Keliii b Abdulla, is a fine ettample of 
Its kind. The lecbdque of glared tile mosaic work reccssitatcd cutting 
the tiles into shaped sections wliich were curved on the inner side to 

gnfELue au exact lit. 

70 One of the eight Seljiikid carpets of i jth^enmty date which v«rc div 

covered still in ose in the AUeddin Mosque in Konya early rn this ceiw 
tury. Now in the Mestana Museum, Konya. Though damaged, tltis tug 
survives in practdcaJly its original dimensions, measuring about rre 
mcctts in width, l^rofessor K. Erdman provides good teason, m his 
booklet on Dtr Tiirl^tbe Teppkb da is Istanbul, for ascnhing 

the carpet to a Konya workshop and ibr thinking that it was presented to 
the mosque, if not by the Sulran. as seems very probable, then at any tare 
by one of his fbwifltKt inuiistcrSH or coLirticrs. 

71 This carved and painted Koran sund made of nut wood w as presented 
10 Gelaleddin Komi in 1278/79 by Cemalcddm as Sahibi and is now 
preserved in the Mcvlana Museum, Knnya. It measures (14-5 by 
42-j cm. The extciior of the stand is exquisitely carved with elaborare 
arabesques enclosed in a square border, the inscription cut along the top 
of the lower section being cxccurcd w itli panictibr skill ind elegance. 

72 DetaiL of the painted decoration on on inner dde of the Koran 
This panel provides us with what is still an unique example of Seljukid 
pit rung. The dcrotation is carried out in gold and black on a red ground. 
The main design is enclosed in a citde setin a square border, ihe empty 
inaces at the comers being filled in with elaborate palmeue pau^. The 
medallion contains as its central modf a strongly^stylited daubk'h^^ 
eagle measuring IS cm. in length, presented amidsi a wcb-Ukc back/ 
ground of repeat floral arabesques though which, as m a jungle, app™ 
fourtren lions. To judge by descriptions the painted beams in the 
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Alacddir Kioik ai Konya, which were but len lo twenty yens earlier in 
date, muH have very similar in style, and since this painting hu 
unuiistalcable afEdues with those of the Palazzo Rcale at Palcnno, ti is 
CO the Saiacenie paintings of Sicily that we should peihapi look to’gain 
some idea of what the Seljtikid pointings of Konya may have been like. 

71 The Kocan stand shown fuUy^pencd svitb the painted sides ready to 
support the Kotan and the carved backs hidden fiam view. 

74 A somewhat coarse bowl intended Sx evetyday use, feom the Kayseri 
Museum, It measures lij-j em. in diaoicrer and is to be dated to the 
mi^i jth wniuiy. On the outside its green ground cairies brown smpes; 
inssde, the brown design is set against a yellow ground and given a green 
overgUze. The shidd^shaped centtal motif contains a floral emblem. 

75 A tile showing Bahrain Cur and Leila hunting, ao cm, square. It 
probably came originally fiom the Alaeddin Palace at Konya and ii now 
in the Koyunoglu collection there. Though Uygur and Persian elements 
«e to Ae fote, the style and design arc basically Anatolian, and so arc 
tofh the p^e wd the colouMdieme. The prevailing colour is blue; it 
has a greenish r/ngc in the background, t whitish one in the horse and a 
touch of purple in the hart. The blue saddlecloth contrasts with Bahtam 
Gut s dotlies, which vary from purple to mid.bluc and are touched with 
gold, as arc LaVs palegiecn garments. Therearcalso some touchescfblack, 

76 A large fiagment of a small midKi jth'Cenmry Scljukid carpet from the 
^eddin Mosque at Konya, now preserved in the Mevlma Museum at 
Konya. The diamonddiaped lozenges contain a motif derived ftom an 
carliei design showing ammals set back to back (see figs. 54 a and b). 
At tfgular intervals a shields 01 hcan^haped pattern of a charactmsgc 
type iiurudes on the basic design. 

77 Ton of a red and gold brocade found in an abbey in the Auvergne and 
now ptestived in the Music Historique da Tissus. Lyons. The inscrip, 
non formmg the border bears the date oftsifi h., ,hatis ro say A.o,iaiS/jg. 
and tefes to the Stiiian Keykubad 1, son of Sultan Keyhusiev, the budder 
of much of Ko^ Though less popular than lions, leopards were also 
used to symbolize royal power; those shown on the leatfle hold their 
Imdia sideways but their ftces are shown (ionuily, while their daws 
dutch « a form which tesemble that of the snake intertwined in the 
daws of an eagle on a sculptuie Bom Konya's dtadeL The 1929 cdi'tion 
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ofth« Lyons Museum's epilogue suggests that chc bfocade was made in 
Egypt, but there h no valid reasoti for thinking sn, as the style of the 
drawing and all the dements in die design are chaiactcrisicaHy Anatolian* 

Parallels for most of them can be found in the tiles made for Kenyans 
palace as well as In the sculptures. 

7a Fragment of a gold and red broepde from the ApoUinm shrine in 
Siegbutg. belonging 10 the Islanuc Department of the museum in West 
Berlin. Though [he textile has been ascribed both to Palermo and to 
Baghdad it is cy-pical of the Sdjnb of Ask Minor^ and must surely liave 
been made in Konya for a sultan or an imponaiit member of his court. 

Eagleip an emblem of royalty, form its main modf; in style they are 
reminiscent of tlie sculptured eagle holding a serpent in irs daw's which, 
in Labordr's sketch daicd to 18^5, (sec plate lo)^ appears it>Dvc an entrance 
to the dtadcl. As such the textile is probably to be associated with 
Abeddin Keykubad 1 (121^113 5) or his immediate successor, and it is 
sad that no trace of its border, w^hich might wtU have contained 
an insmpdnn* has been preserved. The shield^like shape of the 
medatlion might seem to be of w'estem ongin, yet the shape occurs quite 
frequently in I&bmic am Mayer in Ins work on Saracenic heraldry diinks 
that it represented an emblem of office, though it cannot be identified 
today. The dcrvrice appears again on the bowl &oin the museum at 
Ka^'seri shown on plate 74, 

79 Obverse of a selection of Setjukid coins, natural size. From Idt to right 
these arc: 

Tep Silver coin cf XiL^arslan If, Konya, H., A.D. silver 
coin ofMesud H, Mardii^Baibun, 087-89 h., a.d. 1207-89; silver coin 
of Kej^husrcv Ul, Konya, 074 H*, A.I 3 * 1275. 

Middle r^Uf: Sdvet coin of Kih^arslan IV, Sivas, <546 h., a.d. 1248; 
nlva: coin of Keyhiisrev IT^ Sivas, 638 H., A.D. 1240; silver coin of 
Keykavus I, Konp 6 ia h., a.d. 1212^ silver coin of Keyhiisrev I, 

Konya 604 H., a,V* IZ05* 

BattM Silvici coin of Suleyman 11, Kayseri, S97 H-i a.d+ 1201; 
copper coin of Suleyinan II, no dace or mine mark^ copper coin of 
Mugiauddin Tugrul Shah, di 3 tt., a 4>, 1215; silver coin of Keykavus I, 

Konya, 610 h.. a-u. 1212 - 

80 Setjukid coins as listed above (plate 79], showing reverseSr 
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Abbasids, jt-j* 51, no, i 
^79,192 

Abdul b Kduk, i6i, 164 
Abdul Malik ibn Tuta^, 

Abkb3:zij^ 66 
Abu Bakr, i2z 

Abu Haiiiid Mubimrmd al Ghaiali, 
121-22 

Abu "I Hasan Shahid* ii^ 

AbuT Kasim* 50 
Abj'dos* 51 
Achaeminud. 131 
AdaJyip tn Antalya 
Adrianoplc* 45, 65 
Alghanisran, 34 
Affon Kara HhiXp 79 
Abasia bj z6 
Ablat* jSp ij^S, 1713 
Ahmet* the Mrngujdc, ijfi 
Ahmrt b Bill* 139 
Ahmet ibo IbtahJm, of Tiflis, i 
Ahmet jbu Tulun* 

Aksaray* 79, 109 
Akjcbir* 4S^, 55, 6$ 

AI Ajtaf, Eyubi'tc prince* 71-2 
AJaiyc, 71, 75, rod* j:o8, 147-50. M3 
Alamut* T9 3 
Ab^ehir, dS-9 
Aldobrandini* 6y 

Aleppo* 34, 49^ 01, 70, T05, 114^ lij 
Alexander sarcophagLis* 155 
AiexiDs r* of By^anriufii, 4s* 52^1, 90 
Alexios III* of Byzantium* 67^ 


Akxios Comnenos, of Trebiiond, 70 

Alp Afslan. ji-i. 54, 3^. 4J, 81, 

S+, 86, PI, 119-21, I9J 
AIphaBas, 27.119,130^ im 
Altai, Tjo^i, 1B5 
Amasjra, 47, 109. 141, nji 
Amida, 54 
Ancyta, see Ankara 
Andiotiiccs PotphyrpgpnitiQSi 49 
Andionicoi 1, of ByzAtitiuni, o j 
Ani, 35-<s 

Ankara, 50, jso-a, 66 , no 
AntaJif'a, Si, 67, 69-70, 77, 106, r^j 
Anihenijiis, Patmreh, 76, 114 
Aniiodi, J4, 36, 49, 53 
Atra-ari of Hus, ng 
Arab, 25, 27-8. 14, nj, 133^ 

158 

Arap. 59-60 

Arams, jo 

Ardcbil, 169 
AriHCrtlc, 115 
Atmonum, 44 
Arms, 82 

Anin Pasha, 160, 186 
Asia Minor, jo, 43, 45,47, 50^ 53-4, o©, 
IJJ. 7i, 97, IJ 7 . 176 
Assassins, 192 

Atzis ibn Abaq, of Egypt and Jerusalem. 
Ifl 

Avicenna. 15, 117 
Ay« Atabeki, 154 
Azerbaidabaji, i}8 
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Baba or Elfyas^ J 09 

Badges oTofHcc or cmbl-cms, 51^ SOn B5 

Bafiip 17 

Baghdad, 50, 74, 105, 10^, ii 6 , 111-12, 
17^* 192 

Bihacddin Velcd, 1^2-13 

Bahrain Cur^ llp^ 19^ 

Baiban^ Mamlok Sultan of Egyptt 79 

Baibunf no 

Baidju^ the Mongjol, 74 

Baldwin II. 55. 57, 75 

Balk, 11, tiy 

B^tnncTSp pi 

Baa^yanik, 41, p 

Barkay* Khan of ihe CTimcaii TartatSp 
77-a 

Ba^ann, 31 

Baul of By^andunip 34, 37 
Baths, Havza, 98 
Bgm, 93 
Kirjehir, 98 
Yon^al, 98 
Batu, 76 
EazaarSp 151 
Begs* of AlcppOp no 
of Erzlncan* 93 
Bril* Cmmdcp 141 
BcocdirtJne orderp 14, 97 
BeylikSp [28 
Bryjehir* i|g 
BiandialCp Count, 50 
Edge Khan dynasty, 119 
Black Sea* 70^ 78* 107 
Bohemond, 52-4* 5^-7 
Biwlr iff Kin£S^ 117 
Eouniates, Nicephorus, 46 
Briennius* Kicephorus, 45-6 


Bnhaap 16-^, 29p ii6p 158^ i6i 

Buihanuddin Husefn of Tidmudip 124 
Burial customs, 93-5 
Buyidsp E3, 92 

By2annuin* 13. lo. 34-®- 44« 5^. 57. 

59 HSOp 70. 7<S-7 p 89 p 95i io8-iOp rr^ 
lOOi 180 

Caesarea* sx Ka)-™ 

QagXJ Begp 29-30 
Cairo, 131* 154 

Caliphs, 29-31* ^i4* 3 j* 85^, lio* 112* 
til, I 7 i- 7 li iSJi 

CaLigraphy* 128-29* I77p i8S 
CalyeadouSp ;rf Gok Su 
Qauhar Haiun* 123 
Qanbin, 60 

Capdla Palaclna, PaletiiiOp I56p 174, iSi 

Candelore, rw Abiye 

Caravanserais* 144-47 

Caucasus* 14T* 159, 161* I63p 182 

Celaleddin al Runti, I22“27p i8t, 183 

Celaleddin of Kwarazm* 71 

Cclalcddin Sahibi, l3l 

Cclalian or Seljukid calendarp 121 

Cmmonws* 88^ ^9, 90 

CJialccdonc, 46 

Challon* Z06 

Cherson, T04, 142 

China, 25, 27* 70* 86* 89* 94, 10j* 159* 
182-83 
Chios, 53 
ChonaSj 36 

ChriMianity. 27* 44, 461 51-2* 76, 78* 
92-3, 1 I 3 -I 4 P 12 $, i 47 p lyip iSa 
Chrysopolii* 46 
CiUcia, S7* 65 
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Ciadd 21 Kany^ ^54-5 5, 173 

Coifu, 92, no 
ComncmT Ancaf 49^ 54, 90 
Comnencs of Trebiaondp 6j 
Connd II, 57^ 

ConsEantiiK X, ofBjrzanriuin, jij-y 
Coiuudijnc Tisti, of Biilgariap 77 
CoDsuntinopk, 14-5. 41, 45^. 4s, js, 
60 . 62, 66-7, 77. 103, 173 
Corncmplativci, 115 
Cordova, 154 

Court ofiidaBp 84* 91, (14, ng 
Crests, 59* i28*-29 
Oimca, 104* 141 

Cnisadm, 13. 14* 50-4, 56-^* 6q. 62, 64, 
66 

Cysicus, 45 

Dahhanip Hof:a. izS 
D a plan , ^9 

Damascus* 123, 132* 154 
Damgan, batilc of^ 32 
Dandargan, batilc oT^ 30 

Dimjmcnd. 51 , Sl-4« j<HS3,9).i34, H 7 . 

141 

Djud B«g, sa ^ 3 gr) Beg 
Davids CuropoUtr ofCeotgia* 35 
Deiies^Suriani, 1O4 
Dervishp 1139 
Bclttajip TT4 

Mcvlcvip 94, T12, 122, 125-2S 
Dhul Nan of K2)M* 61 
Dhu'l Quamain of Malat)^^ 6 t 
Divan* 85 

Divri^ 131, 134.130, no. >43-44- <39. 

E6fp 161-4, 171 
Djaziri* rSr 


Ojud tnbr* 77 
Dobrudja, 78 
Donuoi^, 74 
Domes* 138 

Oarykmmo 53-5. 6ip 74 
Ducas* Caesar John* 44 
Ducar, John* 53 
Dunbpp 26-7 
DunyajUp T39 

Edessa, sa Uf& 

Hgridirp 63 

£gyp‘. 34, 37 . 03, I05--0<S. 164, * 74 . 
183 

£]binan, 51, 62, 79 

EpfruSp 78 

5 Ji 5S0 70 
Eros, fomess of* 77 
Etzincan, 72* loB, 123 
Erturtim* 30, 3e, 66, 69, 74. 109-iQ, 134, 
138-39* 141^41 
Eski^ehjfp itf Dorykfljin 
Eudoxia* Empressp 37 
EuphiateSp 91 
Eurasian nomads* 95 
Europe* t4p 48p 193 
Ewingp Mrs* T19 

Fahreddio Dabram Sliah* 136 

Faremuiz* 80 

FaumiTurari Melik* 136 

Fanuiidsp 54. nOp 174* 192-93 

F«h Ali Shall, 92 

Firdausip 15* 17, no* ii6, iiB* 173 

Florcniineip lod 

Fonifitrations, 96 

Franks, OSp 70, 78, 103 
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Frrdwick h Bajbaiossa, <55 
FrcdiTJck II, Hohcrut^iifcri, 15* 95* 113 

Gjgauz, 78 
Gxsd Olebi, 107 
C;^ IT, Dani^mmd, 

Genoese, 71, t05, icr^-oS 

Gcoig^p 5pp 66 , 74, 92p 100, io6p 176 

Cevher Ncsibi Ha.nin, d|, 93, (35 
ChAzoavick, 2S-9, 30, 32, 117, 164 
Ghuzzp 25-8, 30, 54, 59p 74 p 83- 04. 

T18-19, 128* 179, 185 

Giyaseddin* son of Ke^^kubad III, 3p 

Cdd&cy of Bouillon, 52-li 55 

Cok SUp 53, 66 

Golden Horde* 74 

Gddrgd Haluii, jes Russudana 

Cdrtgi Buyiik Tekkesi, Niksat, 170 

Creeb^ 35. 37- 39. lOjp 10^5* II T14. 115 

Gumbatvi.'Suikh, t6i 

CiimujEcklD Melik Cazi, 51 

Habuta, 59 
Had Mengubcrtjp 170 
Haidar Bey Kiojk, Kayseri* 151-52 
Halys* 60 
Hama, 105 
Hamidiye, 98 
Ham: Ak, 170 
Altinapa, 158 
Karauy* 102, t| 9 
Onu* 158 

Sultan Ham, loa, i|tip 145P139, I6 t 
Tctcan, 139. 147 
Zazadin, 158 
Harput, 7i, 134 


Hafratip 72 

Hasan-avSabbah, 19^-93 
Hashuhiyun, 192 
Hatua Kliadif ap 3a 
Hawking* 95 
Henry of Flanders, 67 
Heiat, 16 
HciodotuSp 13 
Hiung^nu^ 25 
Hofan, T54 
Holy Land, 51, 53p 69 
Hotasan, 28-30, £9. I09* itti* 122, I33p 
142, T^i, itf3» 192 
Hospitals, 98 

Huand Hatun Fouadation, Kayseri, 135 

Hugh of Clemtontp 55 

HnlagUk 76 

Hnm, 25 

Huiinti, 25 

Hiisanieddin Cdebi, 126 

Ibn al Athit, 20 
rbn Batnta, 89, roS 
Ibn Batua ofBirgCj 91 
Ibn Bibip <S 8 - 9 p S9 
Ibn Habieus^ 16 
Ibraliini ibn Inal, 29-31 
Iconiiinip lee Konya 
Bgbazip the Onokid, 54 
Indk« 27, 70f 115* 121,16i 
Ionia. 40 

Isa-bclla Si EgidicTp 59, 92 
Mahan, 50 

Islamic, 48, 112-14* Jia* 125, 174 
Ismail of Saman, 158 
IsmaiU. 109* 192 
Isialt, 2S-9 
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Izmw^ jw Smynii 
Izmitp sa Hioomcsdisi 

Janissary Corp%, Sg 
Jaxarrcsp 

J™?, ly^ 9Tp 106, iTi, IJ3 

Kabak nibc, z 6 
Kadlkoy^ sti Chiyiopoirs 
Kahm» ti$, 112 . 

Kaknjir, z8 
KalonoicHp 4 t€ Alaiys 
Kara^adag, 74 
Karakhanidp iy ^8 
Karaman, 70-1 
Karamancglup 127-aa 
Kars, 3j 

Kaiianionu, 51, 57,107 
Kayi tribe, 74 

Kajwi, 36, 15, 62^ 75^ ^5,^ 

it> 3 p iio-ii, 134-3S, MO-SI* T5S, 
160-ci, 163, i7g^ X84 
Kazvifi, 15313 

Keramshah of Gclac ot Ahbt, i i 6 
Kerimcddin Erdin Shah, 178 
Keyhiisrev I, 6 e-%, gfl. 103, „4, 

»44 

Keyh^ev IJ, 72-^. p2, 108-10 

Kqrhitsnv III, 79-80, 183 

Key-Uvui 1, <59, 70. 91, 93-4, joi, 113, 

115 , 144. 153-54 

Keykaviis 11, 75-8,5,3 
Keyiubad I, 34, eg, 75, 

105-ofi. « 3 , 144, 147-4S, 154. IS*. 
182 

K*jrkubad II, 70, 84, uo 
Keykubfld III. 78, 80 


Khazais, 2^7 
Kherbet a Ala’^ 164 

Kiev, 74, Sj 

Kili^aiilan I. 50-4, 58^ 

Kilisaislan D, 6 ihS, 83 , 90 , 93 . 98 , no, 

116 , M4 

Kili^arsbn III, < 56 * 76-9,155 
Kiosk at Konya, p6, is 5^6, m 
Kipchaks, 104 

K^iif, pi, 98^ 141 

Kiwa* ti7 
Kjzd Inmk, 56 
Kizil Kule* AJaiyc* 145 
Konyip 36* 4I, 55, ssHSOp 62, <57, 6g^7r* 
74 ^ 5 * 78 -^, 94, 103^ 108* 110-12, 
11+, IIS* i 26 “ 28 , ijB-39, 

^ 4 ^* r47p ISO* IS3-56* 160-61* lyj* 
17S9 iSi, 184 
Konya carpets. 1S3-84 
Koran, 127, 192 
Koyiinogln^ i 6 i^ ilz 
Kobadabad, 150, 15 3, 17^ 

Kohadiycp 150, 153 
Kill Tqsc, 119 
Kiimbets* Maosoka 
Kutba, 30* s8 
Kiimlmn^, 32, 43 
Kuzadag, bade of, 74-5 
Ks^-anziri* 13, 40* 43, 71-2,74, izOj ii7i 
ri 3 , 172 

K>iijgion Gate, Consemtinopk, J73 

La Pruitka Mh Menature, 105 
Lajazzo. 105 

LaU Sharafiddiii of Saiiiarkandp I2| 
Languages, 85,86* rjjp 119, 126,127-28 
Lapadion* 53 




Lomnck (Karaman), dz, 70, lij 

LascatiSj Tbeodotc, ^7-70* 1^4 

Lcgisbiion^ 84, as 

Leo n of Armeniai 68-70^ too 

Lercacdp Simon, los 

Lesbos, 53 

Levatane^ ^6 

Liitic Armenia, 4 a, 70-1, 105, 114 
Louit VII of France^ 6t 
Lydia, 46 

Mahmud of Ghaitna, zS, iri4 
Mahmud Kashgari, 25 

H-S. 5 *. S< 5 , <S2, 91, 109. 

123. t 34 

MaJik Shah* 15, 32, 4CH1, 44-5. 4p-jo, 
Sz, 84* 87* 5^5, III, izo. 12S 
Mailt, ihe Bu)id* lo-j 
Malik al Kamil, 71 
Malika ibn Jahan* iza 
Mamluks, 77* 70* ra8 
MangUp the Mongol, 77 
Manuel I, of BTZantiuni, di—j 
Manziketi, bade of 23* 30, 3S, 40, 43* 

45 . 55 * ^4 
Maraj, 6 l-z 
Maragha, i6i 
Maranda, 139 
MathnawiH^ma'iU’fta, 127 
Mausolea, 94, 140 
Doner* Kayseti, 141* xdj 
Halifrt Gazi, Amasya, 141 
Melik Cazi, Kii^hir, 1 j i 
Sircali, Ka)'seri, 140 
MavrozomoSp Manuel, 66 
Ma^yafankin, 58 
Mfccjp 34, 95* t9Q 


Medical services, 97 
Medinip 34 

Mcditciranean sea, to&^ 

Medrese: Biiyufc Kajaray* Konya, t^S* 

lOOH-Si 

<^ifie* Etzunim, 132* T41-42 
^iftc or Datujyifa, Sivas* 98, 130, tja* 
U5. t39p idr, 170 
Dmigi, 136 
Gok, 5 ivas* 130-31. i ^6 
Ince Minareli, Konya* 13d* 1^4 
Sili^yCp Kayseri, 98, 135 
Su^alip Konya, 142, x6i 
Melik Gazi Danijntcnd* 51* i7“8 
Melik Shah 1* 39 
MrlksenuSp Nicephorus, 46 
McliEcnc, AT Milat)a 
Meuandet valley^ 61 , 6 y 
Mnngu^ekp 132 
Meshed, 138 
Mesopotamia* 133, 164 
Mesud I* 59-61, 154 
Mesnd 11 , 80, 107 
Mesud m, 80 
Mesud of Ghazna^ 30 
Mesud* son of Keykavus II* 78 
M^ecnarics, 37^8, 73* 75* 78 
Ma^* 30, 58, f 10, 117 
Michael VTI, of Byzantium, 37* 39, 
41 -S 

Mihrab* 138* 141 
Mikail, 27* 19 
Miluiin* King* 7S 
Minaret, 96, 139-42 

Mongols, 13, 71 - 5 . 77 ^* 84. 9lp loo* 
los. 109-11* III, 127-2S* 14j, rjd* 
187 
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Mortl, 78, 17:^ 

Mosques: Al^din, Konya, 154^ 
Tj 3 p 1113-84 

Alacdclio, Nigde, i jS 
Cordova^ 154 
DamascuSp 154 
£jrdbgli4 Bcy^chir, 138, 183 
CuJiLk* Kaysed^ 178 
Huand HatUQp Kaj'seri, 13^ 

Ibn Tulun. Ouro« Ij4 
Ipbk^t, Kon)'^. 11^ 

Sahip A^a or LaicndCf Konya, 161^ 178 
Ub Cami, EHvd^, 139, i<Si^ 104 
Ub Cami, Erzurum, I3&'39 
Ulii CaoiJ* Kayseri, ) 37^38 
Ulu Cami* Sjvm, 13& 

Mosul, j8-9, 104 
Mouraingp 93 
MudhahJbeddin, Emir, 75 
Mug casilc, 15T 
MugUcddm TQgruI* 64 
Muhauunad, the Prophet, 28,179-80,192 
Muhammad iba Kaulan, 154 
Muin cd din Suleyman. Pervane* 79, Sj, 
90* ro7 

MuL&cddio Kaiser Shah, 90 
MuPaiyid al Din Pakhr a\ Kutiab, izS 
Museuim; Ankara, 175 
Berlin, 174, tEl 
Biblioth^ue Nationale, Paris, 

Iscanbul, 173* 177 
Kaysm, 175 

Konya, 171. 173 . 17 j. iH 
Lyons, iSz 
Music, 94, 12j 

Muslims, 34, 36-7 j 46, 50, 1B7, 192 
Musiapha Kemal* Gazi* iz/ 


MustauEp 16 

Myriokephalon* bardc of, 65 

Nazareddiii Hodja, 119 
HebuchadnezZar, 132 
Nicaca, 45-6, 48^53, « 50 * < 57 * 7O 
Nioomediap 44, 4i^p jz 
Nigdc, 13 8* T4T 
Niksar. 51* 56* <S3, 170 
Nishapur, lOp 1 10 

Nizam al MuUt, rj, 33, 42, Sr* 84* 86-8, 
120-22, 128, 192 
Ntzamiyc Uciivttsity^ iir-z2 
NormaJis, 44, 56=7 
Nuh U. of Saman, 117 
Htireddin, Atabeg of Alqjpo, 61-1 
Nureddin MriJianiiiiadp ofHiwi Kaiia, 64 
MLifcddin Scugi, 114 

Orrtai Kiia)7am, 15* 12CH-21, 193 
Otkhon inscriptions, 15,94, iisi-zchi i8i 
Onokids, 54, 59-^6* 134, 181^82 
Osman, ^irst of Osmafilis* 74^ Go* 183 
Osman ibn Mehmet or Muhammad, rfii 
OsmanJis^ I3^r4f 74 
Oxus, I j* ZS 

Pahltvi, 117-18 

PakceSp 95-^, ija-sst 175, 177 

Patnphilia, 75 

Paphlagouia, 75 

Pazirik, 95. 185 

Peasantry p 108,109 

Persia, 70, 73, Si, 8ti^, 95i 97 « 

120,128, I32-33P nS. ^S 7 -S 9 * 
lEz 

Pbiladctphia, s« Akjehii: 
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PhiloTctns, Govemor of Anuockg 49 

PhilcmrlJuiii, Sf€ Ak^ehir 

Piracy, T09 

Polo, Marco, 1 

pope Gregory VII, 44 

Portt, Sublime, Si 

Polios, MichacU 36 

Qaiii Rud, 193 
Ra'ban, ^4 

RabaM^Malikp I 5 i 

l^ymoud cf Antioch* 5a 
Raymond St Egidicr, 59 
Raymond St GiUcSp 53, 56-7 
Rcfogcc movemems* 4s* 48* 73 
Hjeligion, 27-8 
R^y, 3i“3* 43 
Richard of Salrmo, 

Roads, iQO-or 
Roben Guiscardf 52 
Roben of Nonnandy, 52 
Roniaikos IV, DiogeiKS^ of ByzantiLioi, 
37-«, 4*- 41 

Roussel of BaiUeuJ* 44-5 
Roxekna* 92 
Rahnjquis, Ftiar, 76, 141 
Riiknuddin Mesud, j9 
Ruknuddln Siilcj'maji Shah, no 
Ruknuddia Suleyman of Tokat* ^ 
Russia, 13.74.1:04. 

Russudana, Princess, 92 

Sahip Ata, Vizir, 79^ 1 30, 136 
SaUdiru 15, ti% 

Salerno, 97 

SaltukJds, 62, 1J4^ 137 


Samanids, 27-^, 117 

Samarkaud, 26-7* ri8, 14a 

Samos* 53 

Saracens, 97, ro6 

Sasaidan, 27, no, 132, 173-74 

Scanddote* rff Alaiyr 

Schastr, $tt Slvas 

ScIjuIl, 16-8, 34, iro 

Sdjuka Hacun* ste Cevbcr Nesibi 

Sdjuki: Great, 15, 34^ 40, 49, jSMSO, 83, 

S6, im, 134^15 

Rum, 15, 25. 40“i, 4J* 47* SOt 7^*3. 

So* 82* 111-12* 123, ii 3 
ScDCCT, 40* II&-I9 
^cmseddiii Juwaid, 56,91, 150 
^emseddin Mchinet of Tabriz, 124 
Serai, 78* p6 
Serbia, 78 
Shahanshah, 6 t 

Shahnamah* no, 116* nS* 128-29. lyf. 

169 , I 7 ip ^79 
Shervashidza, 74 
Shi'iies* 94. 19^ 

Silivfce* < 56 , 71 

Sunk XaJr, Ba[uin« 138 

Sinop, 57, 64-i. 70-1* 79 w i07i 14^ 

Sivas* 35-d* 56, (Szj 71, 76^ io3^5p loS-og, 

lii-ti, I IS, 116 , ij 9 r 147. I 53 i 

160-61, 163 

SLvrihisar, sec Armorium 
Shvn^ 89 * 

Sm^p 47, 53 
Soda] smices* 97-^ 

Sogdt* 74 
Soldaia, rrr Sudak 
Spast 98-9 
Spon* 82-95 
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^ Stephen of Bbis* 52 
SiKkk, 71» id4 

Ill, I24t rz7 

Siikjrnun the Ortokid. j4^ rtfa 
Siibyman, Great Seljuk^ 32 
Suleyman, of the Kayi tribe, 74 
Suleyman, of Rum^ 43-^0 
Sukan Dag, pass, 55* 63,155 
Suni, 94, 191 
Suzani^ 1 

Syinbols, 92-3, 162, T158--70, 179 
Syria. 30.49, E04, 109* 149 

Tailsi, |i 

Talirmaa Gate, Baghdad^ 172 

Tanerrd. 52, 57 

Taiihi Cusidc^ m MustauH 

TaufUi, 3i, 4a, fio* ei, 71 

Tmane, Alaiyc, 149 

Theodore LI of Nicaca, 76-7 

Ttmmy^alib 

Titles, Sr-4, 96 

Tokat, ji»75, I09p 141 

Trade, 73, loo* 101. 106 

Tranwariana, 26, 97. 105. iifi, 122. 133 

Trapciuntine Empire, 30* ^7, 71, 109 

Tugra, 12^-29 

Tiigriil. Cwher of OstruR, 74 

Tiigriil, son of Kllj^aiskn I, 39 

TiigfLiK unde of Keykavos I, 69 

TGgriil Beg. 29^32, 43 

Tnkuj Alaeddin ibn Shah* t22 

Tuquq* 16 

Tiirbe* jw Maiisolea 

Tutcomans, 30, 34, 37, 43, ^ 6 , 75-^, m, 
126* tS« 

TurcopoleSp 78 


Tiukesun^ 40* 174 
Turkish emirs, 43* 46, 70p 7S 
Khokatu. 129 
Iftmiy aylc, it® 
triangles, 139-40 

Turks, 13, 25, 29. 34, 37i 65, 75. 79, 

m 

Tmumiay, ofAmasya* 95, 141, i6i 
Tum|p of Syria, 49, 54 
Tzakas* of Smyrna, 47, 53,93 

Ulubad, ree Lapadion 
Umar. Caliph, 193 
Ummaj-adSp S<Sp iji, 164, 179^ 192 
Utfa, 36, 5j 
Unuk b Aksab* 54 

Van, Lake, 35 r 141 
Vataizc, Andronicos. tSi 
Venetians, 103^34 

Wahad. Sultan, 183 
Wake toS* izd 
Walken, irj 
Walter the Penniless^ j i 
Water, 91, 98 
Wjlliam of Meven, 58 
William of Poirira, 58 
Women* 91-3 

Yagi Siyan, 61 
Yakub Aislan* 6z 
Ychia* 93 
Yunus, 27 

Yusufp grandson of Seljitk, 29 
Ytisuf b Andulgaf^* tj 4 
Yusuf of Kwaiazirip 40 
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